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PREFACE. 

* 

Ttie sixth Census of the Bengal Presidency was taken on the night of the 
18th March, lOSl, Details of the procedure followed are set forth at length 
in the Administrative Report, Volume V, Part III, of the series published in 
connection with the Census of India, but that volume is intended primarily 
for those in whose hands the arrangements for the Census of 1931 will be 
placed, and is not likely to reach the general reader. Assuming that this 
report will find a general reader, such a person may wish for some brief account 
of how the thing was done. 

The vast majority of the population of Bengal does not live in towns, and 
in rural areas the type of village generally found in other parts of India hardly 
exsists. Still less does the aspect of the countryside resemble that met with in 
Europe. Instead of orderly rows of fairlj’ sul)stant!ul houses ranged along 
some well used thoroughfare, one finds the homesteads of the rural population 
scattered over the whole face of the countj^side, each consisting of mat- 
wslled huLs ranged round a courtyard and buried under a thick growth of 
shady trees. At first glance it would seem well nigh impossible to account 
for every homestead, much less to complete a census of all the inhabitants. 
The task is, however, not as impossible as it appears, and the solution of the 
difficulty lies in the employment of local men, to whom the task of dealing 
with circumscribed areas, with which they have been familiar from their 
childhood, is a very different problem to that with which a stranger would 
f)e faced. The Province is divided into districts and districts are parcelled 
out under police stations. For a smaller unit a well established survey unit 
is available, the maiiza, which the landlords now use and with which, from 
their use of it, the cultivators have also become familiar. The whole area of a 
district is accounted for in terms of the mnuzas under each police station, 
and the responsibility for the census of the mauzas can be handed over to 
locally appointed enumerators and supervisors. Each enumerator was given 
some*40 or 50 houses to deal with, and some 10 enumerators were placed 
under each supervisor. But in point of fact the supervisors were appointed 
first, the t^hsil those who collect the chQuJtiduTi tax and pay 

the village watchmen {ck^iukidaTS) being roped in to assist, and thcmselv^ to 
fin up as many of the posts of supervisor as possible, and the enumerators 
were selected afterwards with their assistance. 

The first work of the supervisors and enumerators was to number the 
inhabited houses, using tar or some other suitable material for marking them, 
and to write up complete lists of houses for each mauza. WhUe this was 
going on, instructions how to fill up the schedules were disseminated, and in 
the early part of February the Pneliminaiy Enumeration commenced. The 
CD,.merators wrote up the schedules for all those ordiuaiHly resident in each 
bouse, and the entries were carefully checked by the soperviaors and others 
who were available to assist. 

The final Census came on the night of March !8th, when the enumera- 
tors made a round of their blocks, struck off from the schedules the names 

of those who had died or had gone away, and entered particuUrs tor 
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oei^'-comers aad new-boin infants. Elaborate arrangements were also made so 
tliat travellers should not escape being counted, 'ftliether in point of fact 
the Census gains in accuracy through there being a final Census to an extent 
commensurable with the trouble which the final Census involves, is a matter 
of doubt, la the United States of America a final Census is not considered 
worth while; but in India it is certain that the large volunteer agency which 
is employed gains much inspirations from tlie knowledge that each entunera- 
tor has, that what he is doing on the Census night is liebg done by others 
throughout the length and breadth of the Indian Empire. Not only does 
this inspiration carry him along in his own work, but it gi%*es bia work an 
importance in the eyes of the public which it would not otherwise obtain. 

As soon as the Census ivas completed, the enumerators set to work that 
same night, or very early next morning, ascertaining the totals for Uieir 
blocks, and the supervisors for their circles, and within the next few days 
the final totals were completed and published. These were, of course, not 
alwap the exactly correct figures, and they only gave the total numbers of 
males and females. The Census statistics published in the companion to this 
volume, part II of volume V of the Census series, took a great deal longer to 
prepare. 

Slips were made out for each individual, giving either by means of the 
colours of the slips symbols printed on the top, or details written in pencil, the 
full contents {except names) of the original schedule for each. The slips were 
prepared by clerks working on piece-rates, generally at each district hcad- 
<juarters, and in order that the copying might be finished with ns little delay 
as possible, the total number of copyists employed ran into thousands. 
The slips, when completed, were sent to five central Census offices located 
at Burdwan, Rajshahi, Dacca, Barisal and Comilla, and in these the process 
of sorting was undertaken. The slips were sorted in pigeon-holes successively 
according to the entries of age, caste, etc,, to obtain tlie statistics required for 
publication. Each sorter dealt with some 30,000 slips and entered his results 
iu a series of forms of “sorter's tickets." The process was by no means as 
simple as it may appear from this brief description, but the«e are the essential 
features of it. Compilation followed, the process by which the results shown 
in the sorter's tickets were brought together to give statistics for the popula¬ 
tion under police-stations, in towns and in districts, required for publication. 
Compilation was carried out in the Central offices as far a.s to obtain the 
district totals, and the compilation registers vrith the sorter's tickets were 
then forwarded to an office in charge of my personal assistant in Dacca, 
u here the compDation was checked and the final tahl^ prepared. Each 
final table was sent to the office of the Census Commissioner in Simla for a 
final check before publication. 

This report will be found to differ from the reports of previous Censuses 
of Bengal, in that it sticks much more closely to the Census statistics them¬ 
selves. Indeed, it contains nothing that is not statistical and only makes use 
of statistics other thau those obtained from this and former Censuses, in 
order to amplify the conclusions and make use of the results which the Census 
statistics supply. It has not been permitted to digress on ethnological and 
kindred subjects, but on the other hand it goes somewhat more fully than its 
predecessors in its commentary upon the Census statistics of age.Vscx, civd 
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conditions and other purely statistical matters, and upon the relationship 
between the statistics, for example, of agriculture and vital occurrences, and 
the Census iiguies, 

3 cannot acknowledge too fully the services of the great body of private 
indiriduals and (lovemment officials w’ho oondacted the Census and brought 
it to a satisfactory conclusion. My special thanks are due to the live lleputy 
Collectors who were in charge of the Census offices at Burdwan, Bajshahi, 
Dacca, Barisal and Comilla, aud especially to Babu Romesh Chandra Sen, 
who was in charge of Rajshaiii, and to my personal assistant, Khan Sahib 
Abdul Jail Khan. Much useful work was also done by my head assistant, 
Babu Harendra Krishna Mitra, who has done for me the same work that he 
has done for two of my predecessors. 
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CENSUS REPORT 


OF 

BENGAL AND SIKKIM. 
1921 . 


CHAPTER 1. 

Distribution and movement of population. 

1. Population.—^The Province of BengaJ remains to-day as it Vraa 
constituted on April 1st, 1912. Since that date, adjustments of the boundaries 
between it and Assam on the one side, and Bihar and Orissa on the other, 
have affected only a few acres, in respect of its geographical aud geological 
features, as weU as of the character and ethnolog}^ of its peoples, it is more 
obviously a homogeneous unit than any other of the great Provinces in Intlia, 
But for Darjeeling district to the north and the sparsely populated Chitta- * 
gong Hill Tracts and Tripura State on the east, it is the delta of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra, its area, exclusive of what is covered by the larg¬ 
est rivers, is 82.244 square miles of which less than 12,000 square miles is 
hilly or iaountainous, and the rest a level piain. Its total population is 
47,592,402 persons of whom all but some 150,000 live in the plains. The 
little mountain 8>tate of iiikkim to the north covets 2,818 square mites and has 
a population of 81,721 persons. It was only in 8ikkim, the hill tracts on the 
east of the Province and in small areas in Darjeeling district and the least 
accessihle parts bordering on Chota Nagpur to the west, that the census 
was not taken synchronously on the night of the 18th March 1921. These 
are areas in which a sparse population moves little and has little traffic awav 
from home, and it may therefore be taken that the census figures give with 
considerable accuracy "the number of person.^ Tvho were in the Province on the 
night of March the 'l8th. The census of a stay-at-home rural population 
through the agency of local people under the canetful supen'ision which was 
exercW) over them, is an o^ration which, even in a country where educa¬ 
tion is not far advanced, may lie one of great accuracy. Almost even^ rural 
enumerator had lived all his life .among the people he was to enumerate and 
w'fts personally known to nearly all of them. The urban population is no 
more than 6^ per cent, of the whole, and a large proportion of it lives in 
towns in which conditions approximate closely to tnose of rural areas. Only 
in CAlcntta and its suburbs. Dacca city, certain industries municipalities up 
ami down the Ilooghly, and in the coal-fields are conditions very different. 
There the task of me enumerators was more difficult, but the arrangements 
were carefiilly made and the enumerators emplo^'cd there as weU a.s the 
enumerators who dealt with the travelling puldic were better educated than 
those who worked in rural areas. All, whether in towns or outsides, took 
their work vei^' seriously, iho^ in nir.al areas especially taking it with obvious 
enjoymeut of their responsibilities. Elaborate precautions were taken that 
every acre of inhabitea area was parcelled out among the enumerators and 
sucli arrangements ivere made that the possibilities of double enumeration 
would l)e likely to counterbalance the probabilities of omissions among those 
who were on the move on the census night. It may be considered very unlike- 
Iv that tlie census total is out by as much a.s one per mille and it is probable 
that it is very much more accurate. 
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2. Comparison with the population of Great Britain and other Indian 
Provinces. —^Though somewhat smaller than Great Britain. Bengal has more 
inhabitants than the British Isles. In area, Burma (231 thousand square 
miles) is the lai^st Province in India. Then coroe Bombay (187 thousand 
square miles), Madras (144 thousand), the Punjab (136 thousand), Balu¬ 
chistan f]35 thousand), the Central Provinces ana Berar (131 thousand),the 
Unit^ Provinces (112 thousand), and Bihar and Orissa (112 thousand), 
Bengal, whose area is 82‘2 thousand square miles, comes only ninth among 
the Provinces and is beaten also by Kashmir State (&4 thousand) and the 
fiiijputana Agency (120 thousand). In population, Bengal is. however, 
the largest Province, though the United Provinces with 46-51 milltona and 
Madras with 42-79 millions fallow it closelv. Bihar and Oriss.i. 37-96 
millions, Bombay. 2676 millions and the Punjab 25-10 millions follow 
some distance behind. 
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Beimal had not the largest population in 1911. It fell Just behind the 
United Provinces. During the decade, however, though the population of 
iicngal has increased only 2’8 per cent, compared with 8 0 per cent, between 
1901 and 1011, it has been able to go ahead of the United Provinces in which 
there has Ijren a decrefise of 3-2 per cent. Compared with the other Pro- 
vinc-es and States which happen to cover much the same area, Bengal's 
population is in striking contrast. The area of Bengal is slightly larger than 
that of the Central Provinces without Berar, but its population is nearly 4i 
times as great. Hyderabad State has very nearly tlic same area, but its popu¬ 
lation is not much over a miarter that of Bengai'. Kashuiir is a little larger, 
but its population is less than one-fourteenth of Bengal's. 


3. The manner of presentation of the statistics in the census tables.— 

For the purpose tu the census enumeration villages, or rather the units in 
Bengal which correspond to vill^te in other parts of India, io rural areas 
and Wards or other muncipal divisions in towns were kept intact, and the 
population according to refigion of every town and village is to be’found in 
tables prepared and made over to District Officers. For tlie purpose of taliu- 
Intiori of the censits ^res the units employed were the population within 
the jurisdiction of poUre-statrons. .^though the figures for all towns accord¬ 
ing to religion appear m the Tables Volume, only towns with a ponulation of 
2B.om or over were treated as separate umta when fibres were abstracted 
for the Census Tables from VII onwards. The figures for the tables were nre- 
ptir^l separately for each police-station aud for each town of over 25.000 tn- 
hn bit ants. Jie ina^ of fibres obtained has not. however, be^ nrintetl in 

figure? for 
according to 
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linperhl Tables which precede these, hgures are ortimarily given by Districts 
and Administrative Divisions, 

4. Popuiatian of administrative unitSJ Divisionsi—The total popu¬ 
lation of the 28 districts into which British Territory in Bengal is divided is 
40,1595,586. The 28 districts are placed for administrative purposes in five 
divisions. In area, Raishahi Division is the largest with 19,018 square 
mil^, then the Presidenev Division, 17,405 square miles, the Dacca Division 
14,822 square mites, the Burdwau Division, 13,854 square mles, and smallest 
the Chittagong Division, 11,710 square miles. The area hgrires, division hy 
division, and district by dLstrict, which have been adopted, differ somewhat 
from the figures used m the report and tables for the Census of 1911, It is 
only to a sfigUt extent that the modifications correspond to changes of juris¬ 
diction. Some of them are real changes which have taken place through the 
action of the great rivers in eroding at some points and building new land at 
others, and some are due to revised estimates of area basetl on recent survey 
operations, but for the mowst part they have been made in the attempt to treat 
in a consistent manner throughout the Province the not mconsiderable area 
covered by the waters of its irvers. The figures used in 1011, in the case of 
some districts, includotl the area of all rivers within their boundaries as well 
as half the area covered by rivers forming their boundaries; in the case of 
others internal rivers were included, but not boundary rivers, and in others, 
the area of all large rivers was excluded. In the figures which have now been 
adopted, the area of the big rivers which form the district boundaries has 
in every case been excludfd. Such rivers, the Padma, Janiuna, Meghna, 
Hooghly, etc., are the Jar^st in Bengal, but, especially in the 24-Parganas, 
Khulna, Rakarganj andTaridpur ffistricts, there-are others, some rather 
arms of the sea than rivers, which are not boundary rivers but are so 
targe that to have included their area with in a unit for which census figures 
were separately tabulated would very largely have affected the estimate of 
the deaiiitv of population in it. Tlie area of such rivers also has 
b«n excluded from the figures adopted on the present occasion. The fij^res 
include a certain water area, hut exclude all rivers so large that to have 
included them would have been to give a wrong impipsion of the density of 
population under the several police-stations past which they run. 

The density of population is greatest in the Dacca Division, where it is 
86fi twrsens to the square mile. It is 581 in the Rurdwan Division. 5^ in the 
Raishahi Division, 544 in the Presidency Division and 512 in the Chittagong 
Division, where the large sparsely populated hill tracts very much reduce the 
average. The population of eacli of the five is as follows;— 
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5. Districts.—In order of their total population the districts of the 
Province stand thus;— 
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The population of Cooch Behar State is 592,489. of Tripura State 
304.437. and of Sikkim State, which is outside the Province of Beagal, 
61,721. 



It is immediately noticeable that most of the largest districts are in 
Eastern Bengal. The Mpulation of the average British district in Beoffal is 
1,607,096, but the two nul districts which come last in the order of the size 
of the population bring the average down considerably. The population of 
the average plains district {Calcutta excluded) Is 1,813,968 and onlv eiffht 
districts are larger than the average. Four of these are the four districts of 
the Dacca division. The others are Tippera. Midnapore, the 24-Partranas 
and Ranpur, Mj-mensingh is the la^t by 50 per cent. Both Dacca and 
Tippera have now passed Midnapore which came second at the Census of 1901 
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in the decade after which the scheme for (lividlug it was first definitely pro- 
poumied, and the 24-Parganas aad Bakarganj have now nearly caught 
it up. Of the plains districts, only Biibhum has a population less than half 
that of the average plains district, buE no less than eleven—Khulna, Burdwan, 
Pabna. Murshiuabad, Hooghly, Bogra, Bankura, Howrah, iialda, 
Jaipatguri and Birbhum—have a population less than half the average of the 
eight largest, and the population of cacdi of the last seven just mentioned is 
less than one-quarter that of Myrnensingh. 

6. Average district in Ben^l compared with the average district in other 
Provinces.—The Permanent Settlement in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa hae 
made Land Revenue Administration a lighter task than it is in other parts of 
India, and this is the eKplanation of the fact that much smaller districts have 
b^ formed elsewhere than in these Proviu(?es and in Madras, where a some¬ 
what different system provides that the district officer may pass more of his 
responsibility on to subordinates, but the fact is noteworthy that the average 
population of a district in each of the Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
Madras is consider ably more than double that in the rest of India. The aver¬ 
age is highest in ^ngal, rather lower in Bihar and Oriaaa and as much lower 
again in Madras- The other great Provinces follow in the order—United 
Provinces, Bombay, Punjab, Assam, Central Provinces and Berar, North- 
;West Frontier Province and Burma as the following table shows r— 
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cent, larser than that ot uoraKpur ui me vjuiwu j. 

second iust beating Dacca in Bengal. Assam, like the United Provinces, has 
one district, Sylhet, enormous compared with its other i^tricta. M^abar, 
the largest district in Madras, has not quite as many inhahitants as Dacca, 
whUe fiarbhanga, the largest in Bihar and Orissa comes midway betw^n 
Dacca and Tippera, llmpur, with the latest district population m the 
Central Provinc^. is only a little larger than Pabna and Lahore and 
Sri the largest in the Punjab and Bombay, are only a little larger than Hoogh- 
fv There is no plains district in Bengal with a population as small ^ that 
oHhe SoutLrn S^han States, the lur^t dmtrict in iiu^a Noakhah is not 
looked upon as a larger district in Bengal, but outside Bengal. Bibar and 
Drityia and Madras, there are only five districts in India with a larger popula- 
Briket in and GoVakpur, Meerut, Bnsti and Azamgarh m 

the United Frovinees. A consequence of the larger ponulation of the average 
i» that par haad of ita population %iot admmBtration 
OTSts Betirxal considerablv lUs than it costs the rest of India, a fact that is apt 
to be lost sight of in a political discussion in reference to Bengal alone. 
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CHAPTEE I.—BIBT&IBCTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPUl^ATION. 


7. The populatien of the average police-station*—Ae already been 

mentioned, hgures for the poputation under each poUi'e-etation in the Province 
are given in the Provincial Tabtea at the end or the Census Tables Vol^e. 
The population under the average police-station in each district and division 
is as follows:— 
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The averajTC population under a police-station for the Province is 69,848. 
In Bihar and Orissa, the corresponding figure is 64,004. It is not possible to 
carry the comparison to other Provinc^ as the census statistics for them are 
given by tahsih instead of mlice-stations. The noticenble f^ure of the 
figures ^ven in the above table, which is apparent al^ in the diagram No. 5, 
is tlie disproportionately large population under police-stations in Eastern 
iJeivgal and in the ^'tem parts of Northern Bengal. The lajge fi^irea 
against large districts is also noticeable, and significant of the fact that the 
administration of these districU is less close and less carefully carried out 
than hi districts not abnormal in si?:e. 


8. Natural divisions.—For the purpose of discussion of the figure, it has 
licen customary to present the statistics in the Census Report dividing the 
Province into ” natural divisions consistmg of tracts in which the natural 
features are more or less homogeneous. The discussion of the figures will no 
doubt follow the customary lines in the reports for other Provinces, and it 
was necessary that they shield do so in the case of Bengal in the davs when it 
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included Bihar and Orissa, for the ndminislratiye divisions of the Province 
were then by no means coDterminom with its natural divisions. Beng^d, as 
it was constituted in 1012, is for essential purposes a homogeneous whole. 
Eastern Bengal has its contrasts with Western Bengal, but they are contrasts 
which only gradually lose their definition as one passes from East to West. 
The boundary of the tracts which bear the characteristics of Eastern Bengal 
is by no means so clearly marked a line as that, for instance, which divides the 
Chota Nagpur Plateau from the plains of Bihar, If natural divinous there 
are in Bengal, they correspond as well with the administrative divisions of 
the Province as with any other system that could be devised, _ In the Report 
of the Census of Bengal and IMbar and Orissa in 1911, s^tistics for Khulna 
district were excluded from tliose of the Presidency Division and pre^nted 
with those for the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions as part of the stnti^ics for 
the natural division " Eastern Bengal," No doubt Khulna district has 
some of the characteristics of Eastern Bengal, but geograuhically the most 
striking contrast between Ejistern and Central Bengal is the activity of the 
former”? river-systom and the decadence of the latter’s, and it may said that 
the westemmost of the active distributaries of the Ganges is that which diridea 
Jessore and Faridpur districts and leaves Khulna district on its right not its 
left bank. The cultivating classes of Khulna district are moreover more clos^ 
Iv allied to those of Jesaore and the 24-Par^anas than to those of Bakargunj. 
But for the ease of Khulna district and the fact that the Dacca and Chittagong 
divisions were taken toother, the ’* natural divisions ” accordjng to which 
statistics were presented as far as the present Bengal is concerned in the Cen.sus 
Report for 1911 were conterminous with the administrative divisions. The 
population of the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions has increased so much more 
quickly in the last half a coiitury than that of other divisions, that Eastern 
Bengal has outgrown Western, Central and Northern Bengal and it is advan¬ 
tageous to make some division in it. There are obvious advantages in present¬ 
ing the census statistics in the report according to the same arrangements as 
that ol the Imperial Tables, unless it is necessary to do otherwise, and if the 
discussion of ttiem according to “natural divisioaH" can be made applicable 
according to administrative divisions, it is plamly the more useful for admini¬ 
strative pnrposes. Accordingly, I propose, in this report, to set forth the 
census statistics according to .TiimiTjistrative divisions, only placing those 
of Cooch Behar State with those for Rajshahi Division m which it naturally 
falls, and those for Tripura State with those for the Chittagong Division. In 
this report the use of the term “ Western Bengal applies to the Burdwnn 
Division. “North Bengal" to the Rajshahi Division with Cooch Bebar, 
“Centrai Bengal" to the Presidency division, and "Eastern Bengal" to the 
Dacca Division and the Chittagong’Division with Tripura State, the statistics 
for those two divisions being presented separately as well as together. 

9. Density of population. —The average density of population over the 
whole of Bengal is 579 persons per square mile and in SikJiiia 29. If the 
hill districts of Darjeeling and Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura State are 
excluded, the average density in the rest of the Province is 040. but even over 
the plains there are very ereat inequalities in the distribution of the population, 
as the following statement of the average density over each district shows 
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These TarlationB m the average density of population by districts are shown 
by the map io dlasram No, 6 printed on page 8 as well as in the diagram No. 7 
which shows the districts arranged in order of the density of their popnlation. 



Calcutta, which is all urban, comes first followed by Howrah, which takes 
80 high a pla^ because its area is small and it has a lai^e urban population. 
Thedistricts which follow are Eastern Bengal districts except Hoogbly, which 
has a large urb^ population, and the south eastern districts ot Northern 
Ben‘»al. After them come the Central Bengal districts and those of Northern 
Bengal bordering on the Ganges, then the' Western Bengal distric^ wdth 
Dmaipur and Cooch Behar, and last the incompletely deyeloped Khulna 
and J^paiguri districts and the hills. To set forth the average density of 
population, district by district, does not, however, ^ye the correct i^ression 
of the inequalities in the distribution which is found in the plains. The aver¬ 
age density in 16 onl of the 27 plains districts, mduding Cooch Behar as one, 
lies between 400 and 800 to the square mile, but there are ^lice-stations under 
which the average density is below 400 in Burdwan, Birbhnm, Bankuia, 
Midnapore, 24-Parganas. Nadia, RajshaJii. Dinajpur, Jalpaigim, Cooch 
Behar, Pabna, Malda, Dacca, Mymensingh, Bakargani, Noa^ah and 
Chittagong, no less than 17 out of the 27 1 and there are police-stations under 
which the average density is above 800 in all the 27. except Birbhuin, Bankura, 
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rHuajpur, Jalpaiguri and Coocb Behar. A tietter impression of the inequali¬ 
ties of flistribution of the population is given by the map in diagram No. 8. 



Subsidiary Table II printed at the end of this chapter gives an analysis 
of the area of the Province, district by district, according to the densatv of 
population which it supports. In preparing it, the area and populaticm of 
^ the police-stations with a density under 150 persons per square mile have 
been added tt^then HnniJarly, the area and population of all with a density 
between ISO and 300 and so on. Tlie result may be summarised as follows:^ 
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1 .. betwwD 300 and 750 persons per square mile covers two- 

thirds of Western and Northern Bengal and nearly two-thirds of Central 
Bengal, but only 22^ per cent, of Eastern Bengal. ^Tbe area with more than 
760 per square mile covers about one^hfth of Western and Northern Bencal 
and somewhat less of Central Bengal, but no less than 44-3 per cent of 
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Ea^stom Bpogal. More tkau ooe-fifth of Eastern Bengal bears a denaitv of 
popidation of over ! ,\m to the square mile. Elsewhere in the Province such 
denwty is only reaped m the industrial area round Calcutta and in the vicinitv 
of the ooal mines in Asans^l. The few police-stations where it is reached in 
-Northern Bengal are on the banks of the Jamuna river adjoining Kasteni 
Oen{|al anti torm part of the great block of seven thousand squaiv^ miles of 
rom ar^t which b^rs this phenomenally high popidation, and comprises the 
Noa^ahmamlaml, mostof Tiopera, Dacca, except for the Madhupur jungle, 
all the ^ntre of Bakargau], the south eastern half of Faridpur, the eastern 
part of Pabna and atnps in Mmensingh along the Jamuna to the west, and 
the lower portion of the old course of tije iJrahmanutra to the east. *rhis 
area supports some nine miliion people, Such a density in a rural population 
js oni}' reached m Indm m comparatively much smaller areas in MuzafTarpur 
and adjoining dist nets in North Bihar, in the south-east of tlie United Pro- 
Htices, at one or two points near the const in the Bombay Presidency, and 
m t-ochm, Travajicore and parts of some of the southern districts of Madras. 
There is no area approaching it in size which supports so dense a population, 
urban or rural, in any part of the world iinkss it is in China. 


At the opposite extreme, there is the hill tract, partly in British Terri¬ 
tory and partly forming Tripura State, nearly nine thousand square miles in 
a ^11 With a population under 150 to the square mile and on the average only 
and a block of about three thousand square miles of the Sundarbans in 
Khulna and the 3^Parganaa, which b swamp and jungle, practically un- 
inhabited and flooded with salt water every high tide. The north-western 
half of Midiiapore. all but the eastern extremity of Bariknra, the central 
jiart of Burdwan and the western part of Birhlmm, form a block of some six 
thousand square miles with a density below 450. Nearly two thousand 
Muare m^iles mainly m the southern part of it, has a dekitv below 300. 
y erj^ little of the block is forest but there is a iaterite subsoil and the country 
Ls gently undulating. There are some two thousand five hundred square 
miles of somewhat similar countn,' called the Bariiid ^vith a similarly low 
density of population in the south and west of Binajpur district, extendin.^ 
into Maid a and Rajshahi, and a smaller block on another outcrop of red soif* 
the aiadhupur jungle area in Dacca and Mymenstngh. A better term for 
this subtil tbim Iaterite is The Old Alluvium,” for in the Madhupur jungle 
and the Barmd at least, it does not seem to have been the result of the weather- 
rocks fa hut appears more likely to have been a deposit 
tiiid dowTi in fresh nr brackish water ami mav he looked upon, therefore as 
Che beguuiiiig of the Delta fomation. There is also ao area ofYi™ 
thousand square miles with the same low density or lower in Jalpaiguri 
district extending into Cooch Behar, This runs into the foot hills of the 
Himalayas and much of it is as yet undeveloped, some being reserved forest 


10. Inequahti^ in the capacity of the soil,—Apart from the Simdar- 
ban area and Jalpaipri distnct, the scantily-populated areas in the plains 
are not so because they are undeveloped. The slow increase in former 
clteftdes and decrease m the last in such localities ns Midnapore and Bankura 
^Btncte and the continued increase for instance in Dacca, Tipper a and 
iNoakhali seem to indicate that the pressure of the population on to soil is 
less nither^han greater in the densely populated tracts than in the less 
densely, pie in^ualities in the distribution of population, great as tbev are 
seem to follow still greater inequalities in the reproductive capacity of the soil’ 
Agnmdtural statistics for eveiy- district in the Province are publi^ed annual¬ 
ly. and thofle for the year lOai have been used in preparing Subsidiary Table 1 
printed at the end of this chapter which correlates density of population 
with area cultivated, rainfall, and the proportion of the gross cultivated 
area under each of the main crops. Except in the case of those 
districts which have recently been surveyed and for whicdi statistics 
have twen prepared bv the Settlement Department, little reliance can 
however be placed on the figures. Like the %ures of the jute forecast 
they give a reasonably correct impression of variations from year to year 
but from their method of preparation are necessarily quite * unreliable os 
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absolute egures. It happens that the Settlemeut Department has novs 
aaireved and prepared a record-of-righta for areas forming a strip right aerosB 
the ProTiJice from Bankura, with less than 400 persons to the square mue, to 
Dacca and Tippers with over IfOOO, I propose to analyse Uie agtieultuw 
statistics of the loUowing;—Bwikura (Sadarsubdmsion), MidnaporDf r»adia» 
Raishahi, Jessore. Faridpur, Mmensingh, Dacca^ Tippera. Noakhali (main¬ 
land only) and Bakarganj. Jalpaigun district has also been dealt with bv 
the Settmmeut Department, but as much of it is aAlmittedly yet undevelopeu, 
and as the aim at present is to correlate density of population with the full 
reproductive capacity of the soH, it is well to omit Jalpaiguri. For the 
PATHP. reason, the figures for Noakhali mainland .only, and not the is1ands» 
some of which are incompletely developed, wdl be considered. Parts of 
Bakaigmij are in the same state, but the boundary between the oompletelv 
And the incompletely developed tracts is not one which can easily be definra. 
and the Settlement 'Officer did not attempt to draw such a line in presenting 
the agricultural statistics for the district in his report. All these eleven 
districts are eminenlly aericultural districts. In none of them, except Dacca, 
is more than a very small population of their population urban, and agricul¬ 
ture directly or indirectly supports the bulk of the people. Even in Dacca, 
the urban population is less than 4 per cent, of the whole. 

11. Cultivated area and rainfall.—To state that (he variations in the 
customary manner and extent of agriculture from one locality to another 
depend lai^ly upon differences in the rainfall is merely to repeat what is 
obvious. Not only does a more copious rainfall on a flat countiy, from which 
it can drain .aw'ay but slowly, improve the soil and render more land fit few 
cultivation, but it is not confin^ to a short period of the year, it enables 
more land to bear a double crop when it suits the cultivator to grow one. 
For the eleven districts under discussion, the percentage of their total area 
which is cultivated and the percentage which is double cropped are presented 
in the table below along with the annual rainfall and the density of popula¬ 
tion per square mile:— 
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The correlation bet'weeu the 
cultivated area, double croppd 
area anti rainfall is also ill^- 
trated in diagram No. 8, stnd that 
between the gross area of the 
of a single year per cent, of the 
total area and the density of 
population in diagram No. * *0. 
ft is seen that the proportion of 
the total area which m cultivated 
increasea with rainfall. The 
increase is however neces^niy 
limited bv the area required for 
h abitatidn, communicatioim, etc. 
In Mymensingh and Dacca, it is 

■ reduced by the forest area of the 
\ Madhupur jungle. In Tippera, 
\ and Noakhali, it would be greater 
' but for the fact that the tanka are 
ntily source of water-supply 
considerable area which 
'■'Herwise be available 
'N.is wasted in large 
' ' -ite 5 per cent. 
Noakhali 
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The extent of double croppii^ is decided upon var.. 

The valuable crops in Bengal are the siunmer crops, which •», 

August, and the winter rice crop, which is taken up at the * 

Spring crops grown in the cold weather and taken up at the en 
less valuable. Tn order that n summer crop and a winter cr 
off die same land, the land luu.st first of all he of a suitable lei,,*, 
go under water more than a foot or so in September or the wintt* .. 
not be transplanted. Both crops will lie good ones only if the former gets, 
good start and can be taken up early, and the latter does not get weather 
too dry for it after it has been transplanted. What is requisite, therefore, 
is not only a good rainfall In the middle of the rainy season, but also sufficient 
rain both early and late in the year. It is the rain coming in March, 
April and May, and again in September and October, that determines 
whether a summer crop and a winter crop can be taken off the same land. 
Whether a spring crop will also be taken, depends upon the whether the cul¬ 
tivator finds it worth while to put one down. Unless the winter rice has been 
taken up verv late, one could be grown almost everj-^where in Eastern Bengal. 
The follow!Dg table shows the rainfall, early and late, in seven of the districts 
under examination and the proportion of the cultivated area which has 
summer, winter and spring crops: — 
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The close relationship between the flguresj in column 4, coli 
column 10 is remarkable* The cultivators of if idnapore and Raiafl 
choose between summer or winter crops* Thej former prefers wini\ 
the latter summer rice and jute, because much ou his land is too high A 
too early for the winter crop to be a good one.\ The cultivators of fl'a* 
and Tippera grow summer crops to a consid/jrable extent and thoi 
Mvmensmgh more so. They are able to get tf >th summer and winter C* 
from a certain area, but the Faridpur cultivrf or with only 27-72 inches 
rain in the five critical months is able to rlo so often than they of Tipp^ 
and Mymensingh with 32-73 and 35-86 inchi’s. _ That the Mymensui^ 
cultivator does not do better than he of Tipp^ a is due to the fact that i 
grow*^ a great deal of jute, and the business ofi retting it does not leave hi 
time to transplant, at that season, as much ^ uter nee as he might wit 
a good prospect of a successful crop. - * re Noakhali cultivator is abb 
to put 45 per cent, of his land under p 
his winter rice. The Bakarganj cult* 

April and May sticks to his 
recom|)euse himself with a spring ( 
a summer or winter crop. The 
crop on the land on which he^' 

12. Density of popt)^ 
return from this digres<^^' 
between the eultiv'"'" 
pupulution p«' 
the gross^' 


p mer crop and sacrifice little of 
with a small rainfall in March, 
> The Faridpur cultivator tries to 1 
at it is not half as valuable as either 
nsingh cultivator puts down a spring 
time to 1a winter crop, 
quare mife of cultivated ar^,—To 
n seen that there is some relationship 
ty of population. The density of 
id area and per square mile of the 
eleven districts is as follows:— 
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ortion in density between Eastern and Western Bengal is 
^jreat when density is pra^nted as the number of persons per 
* mile cultivated aa when presented as the number of persons per square 
.^ile of land whether cultivate or not. It is considerably leas when 
density is presented as the number of persons per square mile of the gross 
crops of a single year, but it has by no means disappeared. Before a com* 
plete correlaton tjetween density and the reproductive capacity of the soil 
can bp fistaWished allowance must be made for the relative value of the different 
crops and for dilferences in outturn per acre of the same crop in different 
localities. 


13, Density ef population and outturn of food.crops. —The following 
table gives the area under the yarimis crops stated in each case as a percent¬ 
age of the total area of the district:— 
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Before correlating density iV \1atioa with total crop values, it will 
be interesting to discover the reff between the density in the eleven 

districts under discussion and tlL total outturn of the food-crops which 
form the staple diet of the people. The bulk of it is rice. Other cereals 
and pulses, as the above table shows* always occupy a much smaller area 
and they are far less valuable, I propose to take their value at half the 
the value of the same area of rice in the same district. £x]>erience has shown 
that to N^mate the aveFage outturn per acre of the rice crop is an exceedingly 
different ^Natter, but the Settlement Officers of the districts have given their 
estimates, ^S^ined partly by crop-cutting experiments, which however 
can prove vOl^ 'misleading, and partly from the opinions of tlie numerous 
officers who haVtAicen eiuplgyral under them and nave commonly had exper¬ 
ience of Settlement w^ork in several districts. Even if these estimates are 
not accurate in the absolute, they may safely be accepted as showing the out¬ 
turn in one district relative to that m others, and m the present discussion 
use is made only of tlie relative outturn in the various districts. 

The following table shows the manner of arriving at the relative outturn 
of food-crops of different districts. In order to have some convenient stan¬ 
dard in terms of which to state the relative bgures before correlating them 
with those for density of population, the figures for Midnapore have been 
taken as a standard (500) and the figures for other districts stated in similar 
terms:— 
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The correlation between the outturn of food-grains 
trated in diagram No, 11. 


. illua* 



If the food crops of Midnapore district were just sufficient to maintam its 
population, and the population of other districts were supported according 
to the same standard, then— 
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The nep produced on the Noakhali islands is more than sufficient to make 
up the deficiency in the food-supplies for the district as a whole. Dacca city 
is responsible for some 6 per cent, of the deficiency of the district, and aa will 
now Ijc shown the rural area of Dacca and still’ more so the other liastern 
Bengal dLstricts are able to ex|)ort jute, betelnut, etc,, more than sufficient 
to pay for such quantities of nee as are needed to support the people at a 
higher standard than in Midnapore. r r 


14. Densi^ of population and total crop values.— In order to obtain the 
relative crop values per square mUe of each district the simplest procedure 
IS first to state the value of each other crop in terms of rice and assumintf 
that variations m climate and fertility of the sod to affect other crops much to 
they affect rtoe, adjust the figures to allow for varying outturn in the rice cron 
and reduce them to a standard. For this purpose the value of "other cere£ 
and pulses is taken to be half the value of the same area of the rice iute 24 
tmes. ■ ‘ fruit and vegetables " (the produce of bctelnut gardens and chiiliel 
bemg the mam Item ol Eastern Bengal) 3 tunes in Dacca. Tippera, Noakhali, 
Faridpur and Bakai^aii,] and twice el.^where, " su-arcane, Vrugs and narcol 
ties 3 times, and oilseeds and miscellaoeous” lialf. The result in each 
case IS then mnltiph^ by the average outtuni of the rice crops in the 
several districts which was mentioned in the last paragrlmh. and 
reduTOd to a common donomiimtion by taking the value of all crept nir Miuare 
mile m Midnapore as a stpdard. representing it by 500. and the value per 
^uare mile of each crop in Midnapore and else where by a proportionate 



















RELATIV'E CHOP VALTTES- 
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The following table gives the result of this caloulation which ig also illus* 
trated in diagram No. IS:— 



Relative crop values ^er square mite reduced to a standitrd according to 
which the total for Midnapore is 500, 
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According to these figures, rice accounts for 91 per cent, of the total value 
of the produce of agricidture in Midnapore, 90 per cent, in Eankura Sadar 
subdivision, 75 per cent, in Hajshalii. 68 per cent, m Bakarganj and Noakhali, 
66 per cent, in Jessore, 61 per cent, in Nadia, 58 per cent, m Faridpur, 57 per 
cent, in Mymeusingh, 56 per cent, in Tippera and only 44 per cent, in Dacca. 
Jute accounts for 33 per cent, of the total value of agricultural produce in 
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Myrneuaingh, 20 per cent, in Dacca, 28 per cent, in Tippera, 21 per cent, in 
Faridpur iind Hajabahi, 10 per cent. In Jessore, onSy 5 per cent,, 3 per cent, 
and 2 per cent, in Noakhali, Bakargauj ajid Midiiapore and much less than 
1 per cent, in Bankura. Bakarganj, Noakiali, Dacca, Faridpiir and Tip- 
pern owe much to the produce of their orchards and gardens, especiallv betel- 
nut plantations. This accounts for 24 per cent, of the total value of t^ pro¬ 
duce in Bakai^anj, 22per cent, in Noakhali, 17 per cent, in Dacca, 12 per cent, 
in Faridpur and 10 per cent, in Tippera, 

The wrrelation between the figures in the last column and density of 

population is illustrated in diagram 
No. 1:1, ^d it will be seen that it is 
a veryj^lose one. Properly, the 
discusspn should not be carried fur¬ 
ther atkhis stage for the pressure of 
the population on the soil is relieved 
in each district to an extent cor¬ 
responding to that to which occup¬ 
ations indefjendent of agriculture 
draw' off a proportion of tlie popul¬ 
ation, It will be carried further in 
relation to the occupation of agricul¬ 
ture and the relative standard of 
w'ealth of the Cultivating classes in 
the several districts in Chapter XII 
of this report. U is, however, 
[Possible to go one step further. 
The figures in the last colunm of 
the table above indicate that in the 
several districts their agricultural wealth, assisted _by the return 
obtained in other occupations to an extent similar to the i^istiince which is 
given in Midnapore, would be suflioieut to support on the Midnapore standard 
a population as dense as that shown in the second column of the table below, 
in which the figures are presented along with those of the ^tensity obtained 
from the oensns statisticsi— 
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The calculation which has given the fij^res in the last column involves lar^ 
assumptions. It may, however, be taken to indicate that the pressure of the 
present population on the soil is much greater in Midnapore than in the other 
ten districts and that in this respect the districts follow htidnapore approxima¬ 
tely in the following order ; —Dacca, Faridpur, Noakhali (mainland), Nadia, 
Bankura (Sadar), Rajshahi, Tippera. Myrnensingh, Jcssorc and Bakarganj , 
Since 1872, though the population has increased more quickly in Tippera and 
Mymensingh than in any other districts in Bengal, there is still no indication 
that the pressure of the population on the soil has approached its limit, 
Bakaraanj can bear an increase of 50 per cent, without allowing for further 
extension of cultivation into the Sundarbans. Jessore the same. Its popula¬ 
tion has gone down at each census since 18S1 , owing to the unhealtbiness of 
its climate, but in the figures of the present decade there is indication of 
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improvement- Jessore and Bakurganj are the onJv two dbtriets in Bengal 
whose population did not increase less or decrease more in the decade 
tlian in the decade 14)01 11. .Nadia and Bajshalii Iiave^ like <Tes$ore heen 

unhealthy districts for many years, and to this they owe the fact that the popu¬ 
lation has been kept down well lielow the limit which the soil can bear. In 
Midnapore, there can be little margin and Dacca and faridpur in luastem 
Bengal must shortly reach the same condition. Noakhali, which lists a con¬ 
siderable greater margin, has its islands to fall back on. Its population 
has lieen crowded into a smaller space than liefore by the erosion of the sea-face, 
and it shows signs of relieving the pressure on the soil by taking more keenly 
to the cultivatioD of jute than formerly. 

The examination of the agricultural statistics for these eleven districts 
has shown how varying capacity of the soil, under climatic conditions varying 
from place ttiplace, enables very different densities of populatioti to 'find 
support in different parts of the Province, and how it ispossuile for a popula¬ 
tion over 1,000 persons to the square mile in paru: of Eastern Bengal to go 
on increasing rapidly, wliile a population less than half a.H dense°ju rural 
district iti Western Bengal remains stationary or decreases. With life pro- 
gre^ of civiUmtiou and the improvement of'oommimications, the standard 
of living adjusts itself to variations from place to place in the capacity for 
prodiietitm. Tvhether in agriculture or industry. The .standard of living 
maintained in agricultural populations in Europe seems to have been adjusted 
to a density not more than some 25t) persons to tlie stjuare mile. The surplus 
population i.s drawn off into other industrial and coiiimeixdal enterprises and 
the standard of living among agriculturists maintained and even considerably 
improved. In India, a stage of civilization has not yet been reached at which 
such enterprise draws off even a small portion of the labour not absolutely 
required for agricultund purposes. A stage has been reached in which tim 
land available for cultivation is not sufficient to give full employment to a 
great multitude who see no occupation but agriculture to which they can turn 
their finnds. The next stage threatens to be a long time before it is reached, 
and the time must necessarily be the longer on account of the fact that so large 
a profjortion of tha^e engagfed in agriculture own sulistantial rights in the 
little plots tiiey cultivate, and will not readily give them up when the time 
conies to leave agriculture for another occupation. In Europe, the mainten¬ 
ance of the standard of living places a limit on the increase in the numl^rs who 
continue to support themselves by agriculture, but in India, this is not the 
case. An explanation of the fact that Ea.stem Bengal districts are able to 
^port, their agrmultural population at a hi|rlier standard of living fhan in 
Western Bengal, is sometimes sought in the higher proportion of aooriginea 
in the population of Western J^engal. aborkdnes whose backward civilization 
demands only a low standard of Imng. This explanation, however, does not 
go nearer to the root of the matter than the explanation of the low standard 
of living in India compared with that in Europe in the backwardness of Indian 
civilization. The true explanation of the possibility of a higher standard of 
living mnong cultivators in Eastern than in 'Western Bengal districts is to be 
found in such an analysis of agricultural statistics which has just been 
given for eleven districts. 

15. Early accounts of the population.—^The first census of Bengal was 
taken in the year 1872. Earlier than that date no attempt had been made on 
systematic lines to discover what the population actually was. The Marquis 
of Wellesley called for information regarding the population from the Collec¬ 
tors and Judges stationed in the districts in the year 1801, but “the returns 
were so imperfect and when they were made by those two description.^ of the 
officers so contradictory that no general conclusion could be drawn from them. 
All actual enumeration of the mhabitanta of these Provinces or a calculation 
founded on data promising a high degree of certainty is still a desideratum.. 
Nothing more has yet been producefl than the estimates of ingenious men whoi 
differ considerably among themselves.'' The quotation is from the celehrat^' 
‘'Pifth Heport" oiT 1812- At the lime when the report was written an attempt , 
was being made by Dr. Francis Buchanan, who afterwards took the name of 
Hamilton, to carry out a statistical survey of the Province. It was never 
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finished, but during seven years from 1S07—14, in which he worked in North 
Bengal and North Bihar,* Buchanan arrived at resulta which showed the 
populatjou in those parts very much the same as it was counted in 1872. In 
the meantime, the only attempt to estimate the population was a very unsatis¬ 
factory one made by the Revenue Surveyors in each district as they dealt with 
it Their estimates based on the number of houses were often very low indeed 
compared with the census figures of 1872, and even the Survey Officers th^* 
selves appear to have placed but little confidence in them. One wrote I feel 
persuaded no very correct returns can ever be obtained by a surveyor in a perpe¬ 
tually settled soubah such as Bengal. It m ast be the work of the police under 
the strict superintendence of active magistrates, ’' Though no estimate or the 
population of the Province made before the Census of 1872 is worth quoting, 
the early official reports and the correspondence of the East India Company s 
servants give a clear impression that in the early days of last century, the 
population was distributed in a manner very different from its distribution 
to-dav- To-day the population is distributed over the whole area of the 
Province. The only waste spaces in the plains districts are the Sundarbans, 
the fringes of the hills in Jalpaiguri district and small patches on the borders 
of Chota Nagpur to the West. A hundred years ago there appear to have 
Ijeen stretches unbroken by cultivation for considerable distances in parts of 
every district, nultivators could always migrate and often did so from one 
parjfljitt to another and had no difficulty in finding land which they could take 
up. The distinction between the cultivator’s rights as a “ KhodkasL raiyat.'* 
in the estate in which his homestead stood, and as a Paikast raiyat/’ 
i.e., in an estate in which he subsequently took up land, was in those days, a 
very important one. The landlords had some inducement to keep their tenant 
on their lands, and that there was always land to spare accounts for the fact 
that the customary rates of rents remained unchanged for long periods and the 
early Revenue Regulations make no provision for enhancement of rates of 
rent at all. In the days before the Poor Britan-nicn was established cultiva¬ 
tors settled round the residence of a powerful prince who would be able to 
protect them, and for many years afterwards centres of population, which 
had become so in those days of stress, remained. There were instances of 
military colonies which the Moghuls deiilierately made centres of population 
by establishing soldiers as cultivators. One such was formeil by the two 
p'arganas Dandra and Jugidia placed in the east of Noakliali district to form 
a bulwark against the Arracanese. In the statistics of the Census of 1872, 
there is some evidence of the old established centres of population where 
cultivators had been able to live secure. Such centres were Vishnupur in 
Baukura, Kiiahtiain Nadia, Puthia inRajshahi, Rangpnr, Thorla in Tippera 
and Chhagalnaiya in Noakhali. sheltered by the hills and under the protection 
of the Raja of tippera. By 1872, however, the raids of the ilar.'ithas, the 
Assamese and the Magbs as well as the interneciTic strife among Ihe nobles 
of Bengal had been forgotten and the population liad spread over the whole 
face of the countrywide much ns it is to-day. so that the fi^ires of the Census of 
1S72 show Tory few police stations under which the population was less than 
300 to the square mile. 

16 Variation of population, 1872—1921, —The population of the area 

whicli now comprises Beogal w'as 
34.687,01)3 according to the Census of 
1872 and the density 422 persons per 
square mile. Chants in the total at 
stilisequetit enumerations up to 1921 are 
shown in tlie margin. Figures showing 
the percentage of increase in each decade 
and the density at each census in the 
several districts and States are to be found 
in SvTljsidiary Talde ITT printed at the 
end nf tliis chapter. The first census in 
1^*2 was carried out in the face 
of much public suspicion as to the ends towards which such a proceeding 
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aimed and its results are known not to have been as accurate as those of sub¬ 
sequent enumerations« This accounts for part of the irr^ularitj of the 
changes between 1872 and 1881, which the district figures show. 
There w^, for example, an iiti(ierestmmte in Jessore and in M^mien- 
smgh which accounts for the large increase which these districts showed. 
The decreases between 1872 and 1881 inBurdwan, Bir]]huin and Hooghly were 
real decreases due to the outbreak of the “RurUwan Fever” epidemic. The 
decrease in Noakhali and the smallness of the increase in Bakargan] and 
Chittagong were the results of the disastrous cyclone and storm wave which 
swept the coast and islands at the head of the Bay of Bengal in 1876. In the 
parts affected, the subsequent cholera epidemic, occasioned by the contamina’ 
tion of the water-supplies with sea-water and the dead bodies of innumerable 
cattle that had been drowned, caused greater loss of life than the cyclone itself. 
Subsequent decades up to 1011 escaped a repetition on so laige a scale of the 
calamities of the seventies of last centurv, but in the last decade the universal 
mfiuenza epidemic has left a deeper mark on the population than any calamity 
for a century prseviously. The thirty years from 1881 to 1911 were a period 
of steady progress and the population of each district is shown by the census 
figures to liave behaved mu<^ the same in the second hnd the third of the three 
decades as it bad done in the first. The changes of density in different quarters 
in the Province are summed up as follows and illustrate in No. 14;— 
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The Burdwan Fever ** epidemic which lasted well into the eighties of 
the last century and again the calamities of the last decade have resulted in 
the population of West Bengal, but for the increases in its industrial areas, 
bcin^ much the same now as in 1872. The districts worst affected by the 
earlier epidemic made, however, a rapid recovery in the decade 1891—^1901, 
and may do the same again. Central Bengal has gained nothing since 1872, 
except through the industrial development in the neighbourhootf of Calcutta 
and the extension of cultivation into the Sunderbftns in the south of the 24- 
Pa rganas and Khulna, In North Bengal, the population has grown 
steadily, although slowly and unequally from district to di.strict. In Eastern 
Bengal, on the other hand, it has grown very rapidly. The districts on the 
sea^face between 1881 and 1891 doubled the increase Vbfbli the figures of sub¬ 
sequent enumerations showed to be the normal ones with them, and in this 
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part of the Province the increase since 1872 has been no iess than 72 •+ per 
cent, in 49 years. 

17. Persons per aere and proximity in yards.—To some readers, a state¬ 
ment of the density of population of the Province at successive enumerations as 
the number of acres per person instead of persons per square mile may give 
a clearer conoeption of its meaning. The hgures are given below together with 
others which refer to the distance which would separate each individual 
inhabitant from the next if all were stationed at equal intervals over the whole 
face of the countryi and corresponding figures for England and Wales:” 
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The number of acres per person and their proximity in yards in Dacca 
district with the highest density of any district are '56 acres and 56 yards. 
The corresponding ^ures for Bankura (Sadar subdivision) are 1*77 acres 
per person and proximity 100 yards. 1116 figures mentioned in this para- 
gra|di are illustrated in diagram No. 15, 



18. Movement of the median of poputatien.—The median of the area 
of iWgal, the point such that straight lines drawn north and south and east 
and west through it, each divide the Province into two parts equal in area,* 
ffUls about a mile south of the trijunction point of Nadia^ Faridpur and 
Jessore districts. The median of population" in 1872 lay some 16 miles 
to the south-^ast of it. The area in latitudes north of it bore a population 
less dense on the average than the area in latitude to the south of it. In 
those days, moreover, though the plains districts of Eastern Bengal had as 
high a density of population as those of Western, the large almost unii^abi- 
ted Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura State so reduced the average density 
in longitudes to the east as to throw the "median of population" almost as 
far west as south of median of area. Since 1872, the median of popula¬ 
tion" has been drawn slightly northwards, some four miles in half a century. 
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but it has moved mucli further eastwards, some 16 miles, on account of the 
much more rapid increase of ponulaticm to the OAst than to the west. The 
line of latitude through the meaian of area divides Eastern Bengal about 
equally. The motion of the population median northwards is to be put down 
to the"relatively greater increase in North Bengal than in West Bengal, all 
but a small portion of which lies south of the median line of latitude. The 
following Hgurcs give the positions of the “ median of population" at each 
successive census relative to the median of area;— 
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The large vacant spaces in the Chittagoi^ Hill Tracts and Tripura 
State lying in the extreme east, while the heaviest populated parts of Eastern 
Bengal lie much nearer the median of area, have the effect of throwing the 
“ centre of population” somewhat further west than the " median,” but the 
motion of the ” centre of population” appears to conform closely to that of 
the ” median” and an independent discussion of it would therefore teof little 
value. The movement of noth *' median” and “centre of population” east¬ 
wards is, as the figures regarding birth-place and migration to be discussed in 
chapter III of tins report will show, due to growth of natural population 
and not to the migration eastwards. The effect of migration apart from 
increase in naturm population would tend to move loth “median” and 
"centre of population” westward instead of eastward, for though emigrants 
fram Eastern Bengal to Calcutta and the industrial area in its ne^hbour- 
hood are comparatively verv few, this area as well as rural areas in Western 
and Noithem Bengal, receive a stream of emigrants from B iha r and Orissa 
ai\d the United Provinces. This stream does not flow on into Eastern Bengal 
ajhl the area in longitudes east of the median hardly profits by it at all. 

10. Administrative units in Eastern Bengal have now outgrown those 
of Western Bengal.—^The efi'ect of the eontinn^ movement of the centre of 
the population eastward upon the relative size of the administrative units in 
the several quarters of the Province is worthy of examination. The forma- 
lion of districts took place somewhat haphazard immediately after the 
famous proclamation of the 11th of May 1772, in which the Court of Hirectors 
of the East India Company published its determination "to stand forth as 
Dew an and by the agency of the Company's servants to take upon themselves 
the entire care and management of the revenue,” The Quinauennial Settle¬ 
ment followed and after its term, short-term settlements of tne revenue up 
till the time of the Permanent 'Settlement. During this time, there^ were 
munerous changes in jurisdiction, estates teing transferred from one district 
to another and m some instances new districte being formed. But, generally 
speaking, the districts had by 1702 crystallised.into much the same form as 
they retain to the present day. Districts were formed for the purpo.se of 
revenue administration, and changes made only upon consideratiom of con¬ 
venience in carrying it out. Changes made after 1702 were made more 
deliberatelv and" other con.siderntions were entertained in making them. 
Before 18’72 all had been surveyed and their boundaries adjusted and 
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defined. Parts of two adjoining or interlocked estates paying revenue to 
dilt'erent CoUectorates were no longer necessarily in two dinerent districts 
for purposes of general administration. The Ixmndary between oiie district 
and the next had become a continuous line. Still, as there bad been no census, 
the administrative units could not he said to have been adjusted in reference 
to the population. Tire population of districts as well as of the smaller 
administrative units, sul^visions and police-statiom was shown by the 
Census of 1S72 to be very nnequal, and m the next decade much adjustment 
of lM>undaries was carried out. In 1872, Eurdwan division was as it is now, 
except that Howrah was not separated from Hooghly, although it had a 
Magistrate of its own. The Presidency division did* not include Murshida- 
bad, and Klmlna had not yet become a separate district. Rajehohi division 
included Murshidabad, but Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling belonged to a separate 
Coocb Behar division. Dacca division included Sylhet and Cachar but 
Chittagong division was as it is now. After the census, MurahidaEjad was 
transferred to the Presidency division from the Rajshahi division, which 
also lost Malda but ah^rbed the Cooch Behar Division wliich had had only 
1,045,942 mhabitajits in 1872 more than half of whom lived in Cooch Behar 
State, and Sylhet and Cachar were excluded from the Dacca Division, so 
that the administrative divisions took the form they still retain except that 
Malda was placed in North Bihar. Chittagong Division was very much 
smaller than the others but after the adjustment, the population of each of 
the other four divisions was very nearly eoual. 

The following are the figuWs according bo the Census of 1872 after the 
adjustments had been made, compared with the figures for the population of 
each division in 1921:— 
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After the Census of 1872, Madaripur subdivision was transferred fnjni 
Bakaiganj to Faridpur and thk left the population of the 24-Pargaiias and 
Jessore together larger than that or any other two adjoining districts in the 
I’l ovince. Kliulna district was carved out of these two, a^ certain smaller 
changes were made in other places. No new district has since been formed, 
except that the Magistrate of Howrah has recently become Collector of a 
separate district. A number of new subdivisions * were formed after the 
Census of 1872, but few new police-stations. After the adjustments made 
with reference to the Census of 1872, the following were the figures for the 
pop^ation of the average plains district, sutKlivision and p^ce-station in 
each administrative division. F^res for Calcutta, city and for Darieelmt- 
district End the ChittEgoBg Sill Tracts Ere not included ^ 
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After the Ceimus of 1881 ^ the Sundarban subdivision in the 24-Pargaiias, 
Bariiipiir hr name, ceased to have separate existence and Thakurgaon sub¬ 
division in Dinajpur district was formed, both arrangements ten ding towards 
e<juali 2 ation of the average subdivisional population. That it remained 
high in Rajshahi division was partly counterbalanced by the fact that some 
of the districts were vety small, “ 

The corresponding fibres according to the Census of 1921, may be con¬ 
trasted with those which have just lieen given:— 



1 

, Avanipdli^rioi 
pOpolKtiMk. 

1 papulatlnn. 

POpttlulm iiBdflr iho 
pollcMVilliulL. 

fiarJwnti 

-I j k 

( 

1,341J74 

473.567 

58,764 

Pr^i9i^iency 

n i--! 

l,7i0,709 

437,677 

,53.242 

RAjsliftbi 

m 9-v- ' 

1.437,559 

623.932 

67,995* 

Daccii 

m T4 

1 

3.299,333 

1 

755.136 

39^39 

Chtuagong 


1 1.942.437 

332.469 

105,950* 


The comparison indicates very plainly how the arrangement of distncls 
and subdivisions has become out of date.* The population of those units in 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions has far outgrown uose in the Burdwan i^nd 
Presidency divisions. After the Census of 1872,,- the aver^ population 
under a police-station in Dacca division was considerably above me average 
for the Province, while in Burdwan division it was a little, and in the Presi¬ 
dency division, considerably below the average. This inequality was some¬ 
what removed by the fact that a number of "Outposts** were located in East¬ 
ern Bengal. The difference between the population under the average 
police-station in the East and that in the West, is as great now as that 
between tile average subdivisional population on the east and the west. 
There are, of course, other conaidenitions besides the number of the popula¬ 
tion which determine the most suitable extent of jurisdiction of a police- 
station The figures here given are intended only to indicate how, in 
the making of present arrangements, the phenomenal increase of population 
in P^astem Bengal seems to a considerable extent to have passed unnoticed. 

20, Variation of population since 1911.—Between 1911 and 1921, the 
population of Bengal increased by 1,2$7, 292, 2 6 per cent, of the popnlatioii 
m 1911, but this increase was not by any means spread evenly over the whole 
Province. The population of Western and Central Bengal has seriously 
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declined except in Lheinunediateneiglibourliood ol Calcutta, That North¬ 
ern Bengal has increased by 2 per cent, while that of Eastern Bengal has 
increased by 8 per cent. The map in diagram No. 17 and dtagrain No, 18 




show the proportionate mcreose and decrease in each district and State. 
The districts which have lost most heavily are six, Bankura 10*4 per cent. ' 
Birbhnm »-4 per cent.,* Murshidabad and Nadia 8 0 per cent. each^Burdwan 
«-5 per cent., and Midnapore 5-6 per cent. Then follows a group of eight 
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districts in which there has not been much change: Pabna—2*7 per cent., 
Malda—I’Sper ceht., Jessore—1 2 per cent., Hooghly—0*9 per dent., Cooch 
BeJiar-O'l per cent., Eajshahi+0*6 percent., Dinajpur+l-O per cent., and 
Calcutta City (the suburbs excluded) +1*3 per cent. Next come nine districta 
with an increase greater than the average for the Province, 2*8 per cent., but 
less than 7 per cent, Jalpaiguri 3-7 per cent., Paridpur 4*8 per cent., Eangi>ur 
5;1 per cent., Howrah 5;7 per cent., Darjeeling 0;5 per cent., Bogra 6*6 per 
cent., Khulna 6-7 pr cent., (^hittagong 6-9 per cent, and Mymensingh 0*9 
per cent. In six districts the increase has been 8 per cent, and over: the 
^Parganas 8:0 pr cent., Bakarganj 8 2 per cent., Dacca 8*3 pr cent., 
Tippra 9*7 per cent., the Chittagong Hill Tracts 12-6 per (»nt., Noakliali 
13*0 pr cent, and Tripura State 32*6 pr cent. The six districts in the 
first group all adjoin and lie to the west of the Province. So at the opposite 
side do the five with the greatest increase. Those situated down the centre 
in a line from north to south are those in which changes have been less P^- 
nounced. Different parts, however, of the same district have often oten 
very differently affected, and a clearer impression of extreme variations wWch 
have taken place in the different quarters of the Province is^ to_ be obtained 
from the map in diagram No. 10 than from figures riv^ district by district 
and the map in diagram No. 17. Decrease of population has been greatest 



over I) strip of country running from north to south in Western Bengal and 
lying just east of the line mating the transition from the new alluvial soil 
of the Delta to the undulating laterite formation to the west of it, Vishnu- 
pur subdivision of Bankura lost 16 ! pr cent. The adjoining parts of 
BimJwan district and of Aramhagh subdivision in Hooghly district suffered 
onlv somewhat less heavily, as did the edge of the plains in Asansol subdivi¬ 
sion, the northernmost part of Katwa subdivision and a strip running 
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* 

north and south through JXidnapore district from the borders of Hooghly 
almost to the borders of Baiasore. Tlie decrease is less marked and more 
evenly distributed in Birbbum. It has often been noticed elsewhere that the 
change of fonnation from plains to foot hills marks an unhealthy country, 
along the foot of the Himafayas from Jalpai^ri to Gharwal, in Assam, at 
tfie edge of the Barind in Dmajpur and MaHa, and even as far away as in 
East Africa, Another area of extreme decrease in population covers tiie 
centre and south-east of Nadia and the centre and east of Murshidabad. 
iJecrease, somewhat leas marked but stiU over 7 per cent., spreads over 
nearly all of Nadia and over the western part of Jessore. (jenerally speak¬ 
ing, tlie part of Bengal w'here the population has gone down durbg the decade 
covei^s the whole of the Eurdwan division and the northern naif of the 
presidency division with some relief following the course of the Hooghly 
but diminishing as its upper waters are readied. The area of this relie*f 
does not by any means comcide with the industrial area of which Calcutta is 
the centre, but extends much further botli up and dowru the river and iuland 
into purely niral areas. There ts a notable focus of inoreasiog populatiou in 
the Bogra district and one of greater importance affecting Noakhali and 
Tippera districts and the eastern half of Dacca. The greatest increa^ here 
follows the Meghna river, being more on the east bank in its lower waters 
and more on the west bank higher up its course. The increase in this locality 
has taken place where the density is already over 1,00Q persons to the square 
mile. Extreme increases elsewhere In ’ Bengal, in the eastern parts 
of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling districts, in the north-east of Myrnensingh and 
in the south of Bakarganj extending into Kliulna, in the SundaTban area in 
the 24-Parg^as and in the hill tracts to the east, bare taken place in areas 
wrhich are still under process of development. 


Coiiditions in 19t1 —21,—^Though the first four years of the ceu- 
turv had been coml years, between 1905 to 1008 crops were not good and 
uniiealthy conditions prevailed. There was, however, a great improvement 
in IffOO and 1910, and Bengal entered upon the decade 1911—21 in prosperity. 
The price of food-grains were then considered high, but they stood much 
higher during most of tlie decade and it was only for a short ^riod in the 
b^inning of 1918 that they touched so low a level again. years 1011 
and 1912 were, free from serious calamities, although in both, Hoods caused 
eotiie damage to tlte crops in the Sadar subdivision ofBirbhum and in 1911, in 
parts oi_Tippera and Noakhali, while in 1912, had "vveatber and the appear- 
anre of insect-pests spoiled some in Bakarganj. Crops elsewhere were good 
and these were healthy years generally, the begimiiiig of a noticeable I'clief 
from malaria being apparent in Jessore w'hich had been suffering very much 
in the previous decade, and to some extent also in Eajshahi. Tliese two 
years were, however, not years of prosperity for the jknm cultivators in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and a tendency appeared towards migration into 
Tippera State and the Lushai Hills, which has gone on with some remissions 
ever since. In June 1912, the Gmnti embankment near Comilla was breach- 
ed and much damage done to crops in a limited area. The plains of Bengal 
u^e other parts of India, are in no danger of famine caused hy drought’ 
Ihe mon^n never fails to lay its rice-fields under water at the usual seaSon' 
it IS oidy the parts of Western Bengal that rise undulating from the dead 
level of the Delta that may suffer seriously from the want of rain Calamitv 
to the crops elsewhere comes more often by sudden and disastrous floods than 
t^hrough lack of water, and the repetition of damage by flomis seems rather to 
have incased than d^mished since a record of such occurrences has been 
kept. The clearmg of forests in the hills of Chota Nagpur and in Cachar 
State which foraerly held back the rainwater after a heavy fall 
reason that the floods in the Damodar, Ajay and other rivers in 
West Bengal and the Meghna, Gumti and Feni riyei^ to Llie east debouch 
more sud^nly on the plams than formerly. Many of the hill streams when 

^ between artificial emhankmenta deigned 

t^ro^t the counts- from floodmg, but the streams gradually raise their 
l^s between the ^bankments, so that in time embankment Msh and 
itrong enough to have protected the country bdiind tliem when thfy were 
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first raised are no longer capable of doing so. m expense of their upkeep, 
moreover, is much greater than In former days, and, where they are main¬ 
tained by private landJords, the latter have not the same inducements to 
spend money on them as they had when undeveloped land was easy to find, 
and, if they did not protect their tenants behind the embankments, those 
tenants would relinquish their holdings and go elsewhere. 

‘22, Damodar floods of August 1913*- —A disastrous flood came down 
the Bamodar river in August 1913, topped the banks, breached the oaibank- 
ments and spread over a large area on either side. A certain amount of 
damage was done to the villages on the right bank of the river but this was 
small m comparison with the destruction caused on the left bank. The water 
poured through numerous breaches in the left embankment and spread over 
large tracts in the districts of Burdwan, Hooghly and Howrah. The 
Darke^ar, Selai. Rupnarain and other rivers were also in flood and large 
tracts in Ghatal and Contai subdivision of Midnapore district were under 
water. The death roll was not very heavy, nor did the destruction of the 
<;rop then on the land tell so heavify on the people as the loss of their cattle 
and the collapse of their houses. In other parts of Bengal, the year was 
eomewhat le.s.s favourable from an agricultural point of view than the two 
which preceded it and floods did some damage to summer crops in the north 
of Tippera and in Feni subdivision of Noakhali. 

23. Fall in the price of jute in 1914.—In 1914, the war broke out. Its 
■only immediate effect upon Bengal was the sudden fall in the price of jute. 
The harvest was just ready, but the mills and the export firms were afraid 
to buy and almost the whole loss was thus thrown on the cultivator. That it 
caus^ hardship and not disaster to him is to be explained by the fact that he 
did not depend on the proceeds of the sale of jute to buy food', of which he had 
sufficient from his own land, and that he had not yet adjusted his domestic 
economy to the high prices which jute had been fetching, but had used much 
of the money he had got for it to spend on such modern luxuries as a corrugat¬ 
ed iron roof to his house and on extravagant expenditure upon ceremonial 
occasions. Ilis loss Gause<i a shortage of ready money, but not, ordinarily, 
a shortage of the necessities of life. As far as' agricultural conditions were 
concerned, 1914 was a got^ year as it was also a healthy one. thou«fh the 
price of food-grains remainetl what it had been at the end of 1913.*’ That 
there was considerable relief from malaria in many parts may have been due 
to the scouring of the country by the floods of the Vear before'. In 1915. the 

. rainfal! was deficient and badly distributed especially in Western and Central 
Bengal, while floods ruined tSe winter rice-crops in Bral^manbaria subdivu- 
siou in Tippera. and in parts of KishoreganJ subdivision in Mymensingh. 

24, The Banhura famine of 1915-16,—There was so serious a failure of 
■crops in Bankura that, before the middle of 1916, a famine was declared and 
famine conditions had prevailed for several months previously. Belief 
works, the largest of which was the re-excavation of the old irrigation chan¬ 
nel known as the Subhankari Danra, were opened, and loans advanced under 
the Agricultural Loans Act, but this was not sufficient and much was expend¬ 
ed both from Government funds and funds subscribed public charity in 
gratuitous relief. The Baukura-Damodar Light Railway, which was under 
<x>iistruction, also gave employment to many cultivators and 4,500 Bankura 
people were recruited for the tea gardens in Assam against less than 200 in 
the year before. In the year 1015-16. no less than Hs. 15,75.000 were 
advanced in the Province as agricultural loans, only Bs, 2,75,000 of which 
went to Bankura, while Rs. 9,50,000 went to Tippera, considerably over 
Rs. 1,00,000 to Mymeiisingh and Rs. 75,000 to Noakhali. There was 
great distre^ as the result of the floods in Brahmanharia where Rs. 90,000 
were spent in gratuitous relief, but the demand for agricultural loans came 
from localities in many districts which had auiferetl no loss to their crops at 
all. False cries of famine were raised in Noakhali. Dacca and elsewhere. 
The money-lenders who had advanced money in 1914 on the jute crop and 
failed to get it back when the fall m the price of jute occurred, 
had raiseti their rates of interest and <Iemanded better security after this 
experience. There was a shortage of money in such localities but no shortage 
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of food’supplies. Famine conditions continued in Eankiirn until the winter 
harvest of I<)16 and more than Ks. 5,50,UCH) were advanced as agricultural 
loans in tJie district in the year 1016-17. In the summer of 1016. floods on the 
Ajay, Hm^lo and Damodar caused damage in the Sadar subdivision of liir- 
fahnm and in the Sadar and Katwa subdivisions of Burdwun, but the repairs 
that had been made to the Damotiar embankment after the floods of 10iS 
BHved much further darcaj^e. The Gumti embankment in Tippera was again 
breached and there were floods in Feui subdivision in NottkhaJi. Floods also 
drl damage in Eastern parts of Jessore and Khulna, round Kendua in 
Mvmenaingh and Patuakhali in Bakarganji. The price of jute, which had 
fallen by 50 per cent, on the declaration of war, rose (xuisiderablv in 1916 
and the harvest of 1917 fetched almost pre-war prices. 

■ Large profits made by jute miflSi—To compensate for the loss of 
the export trade to eiiMny countries came the great demand for jute for sand¬ 
bags. It was the mills round Calcutta that were able to take the greatest 
advantage of the retjuirementa of the allied nations iu this matter. Working 
at highest pres^re, undisturbed by the proximity of actual hostilities and 
demands by niilita^ authorities on tbeir labour as in Europe, and taking 
advantage of the high prices paid for their pjroduce which were determined 
by the increased cost of production at Dundee, the jute mills were able to 
make enormous profits so long as the war lastetL Thev bad succeeded in 
throwing their losaes on the cultivators of jute at the be^nninf^ of the war 
Md^ngto the fact that in the later stages the demand was either for tlie 
Imished article than for raw jute they were able to keep for theimieh'es a lion 's 
share of the grains that accrued. It might have been expiated tliai the coul- 
mming industry would have reaped at least as good a han-est as the lute 

it enjoyed a monopoly in eastern parts 
besides receiving increasc<l demands from Indian indiistries. It suffered 
however, specially in the later stages of the war, verv serious!v from the 
shortage of wagons on the railways, 

26, f^ncrease of Japanese trade and its subsequent decrease.—‘WTien the 

which had come from Sweilen, it was Japan that took advautaffe of the 
situation. Pioneer concerns in Bengal, such as the comb and butron factory 

wit WlTTf ^ wear Brahmanbaria, were unable lo compete 

ith the cheapness of the imports from Japan and trade between ralciittf* 

But lli Japa„.,."rLXr h™- 

S ^ crooked in their dealings, but the articles 

thS h workmanship 

that It was easy to propb^ what is actually taking place, that as soon m 

hr'gSwu“^*“ 

T^r, and the prices of nee after the winter harvest‘fell to t^eir level in 
I'llA aero I- riT, —1. _ _ . ± . i .tO^OSt loilg. 'I hC reut ^ecta 



tradiCen Sd not buf a^k' ''S mlddird^^aj 

suffered very great hardship. ‘ ^ ^ compensation and 

influenza epidemic apSa^'**^'”TL jime^dfseaSe^^\ T 

and done vei,- great damage in Europe, and to h^rt^td 
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Other quarter of the globe before reaching India. Something of the effect bf 
the outbreak in Bejigal may be gauged inmi the following figures which 
show the numljer of deaths recorded month by month from Sejj tern her 1918 to 
March 1910, against the corresponding figures for the same ^ason a year 
^jarlier;— 


S^ptfsrnbffr 

iyi7 

Sl,4iS 


131S ... 

110,491 

Cfctobpr 

n\2 ... 

mjM 

Ocfc<»bcr 

1913 ... 

170,990 

NuTtfinliGr 

1317 -v 

122,038 

Novcfnber 

19ta ... 

294,177 

Dfic&mbcr 

\Utl ... 

151,5^3 


1919 ... 

330,427 

Jqjimir/ 

I'iH -r 


JftntiATj' 

1919 ... 

199,914 

Febtiitr/ 

1318 ... 

lOlJSi 

FflbriJiry 

1913 ... 

147,0(2 

MAreli 


100,344 

Murch 

1919 ... 

190,293 


Total 903,Ot 3 Total ... 1,39^,099 

The difference is not far short ot 575,000. How many of these reported 
deaths were due to influenza is not known for they were returned as due to 
*'feyer,” the diagnosis commonly adopted by the villager in all cases in 
which there arc febrile symptoms and he cannot at once recognise small¬ 
pox or plj^ue. The following account of the outbreak in two parts is taken 
from the Reports of Sanitary Commissioner for 1918 and 1919. The hrst 
extract is as follows:— 

TLe ouistdDt^ng feature of the Sauitarj’ khstuiy of tie year wud the outbieak of 
the iufiuenzji wliieh, daribg* fhe latter half of the year, swept from end to ond of ihla 
Prorince in two diatuict epidemic wavi>a. I’here is little iiiiestion that these visita- 
■fiona were responsible for the fact that the mortality dufiog 1913 exceeded the nTeiam 
■of the previous five years by 391,230 and totalled no leajj ihw 539,322 deattia more thiui 
in 1917. Pandemics of influensa hove devastated every pqjjt of the world on at least 
five oeeasions daring the pakt hundred years, but none of them have affected CWs 
country as Benously im the recent outbreak which spread with extraordinary rapidity 
Owtnj; to the greatly impnrved c did muni cations; and owing probably to the fact that 
its appearance romcided with a lime of scarcity and hi^ pnees of foi>d-stiiffs, the result 
of a partial failure of tbeliarvest orrer a large area, exhibited a viroJence far beyond 
that sliown by the disease on former occaaions. 

The first intimation of the disease in Bengal was received in Juno about the 
same lime as its apneonmoe was reported in Bombay and many other parts of India. 
Tt was recognised almost aimuitaneously in Calcutta and o number nf other towns in 
the Sd-Parganns, mdu^ng Boranagore, Barrackf^re, Saihati and Bbatpara, also in 
parts of JlowToh, at flannghat in Nadia, and in some other places as distant os 
Pabna, Molda. Dinajmir and Soakbali, And so mpidly chd the infection spread that 
before the end of Jufy it hml appeared Ln epidemic form in every district in the Pro* 
vittte wHb the exception of Bankura and Bakarganj which were not attacked until 
Auguit. Places situated on the mala railway and nteamcr routes were first attacked, 
and employocs at the docks, on the railway and in the postal services, and traders 
were the earliest victims. Calcutta appears to have h^o the main disseminating 
centre for the dieea.'ie and .tbo extraordutary rapidity of its spread is jpndouhte^y 
due to the relatively excellent railway communications of the Province which now have 
brought all the more important trading centres within 24 hours of the metropolis. 
Tliis accounts for the fact that in scores of towns and villages the earliest recognijed 
cases occurred amongHt pereoos returned from Calcutta who brought the disease with 
them and from whom it spread by pH?rsonal contact to their rcTations and others, 
[Hissing in this way repidlj,' throughout the country. In many insiauces, the canes 
which introduced the infection into a loenllly was clearly recogaiaed- Far exontple, 
the first case in Khulna Jail waa a prisoner from KaTnchi, and in Kaligram in Malda 
a teacher in the Tjocal High School brought the iHsease with him from Calcutta, At 
Jiti Tea Estate in the Jalpalgori dlRtrlct, infection wa.4 introduced by some shop¬ 
keepers. and at Chenmnri, the Doctor Babu brought the infection from a neighljonring 
e-arilen to which ho had gone to attend a delivery case. ^ Jlarwari trodera and other sbop' 
keepers won; often xespotisihle for introducing the disease into to any localities. The 
first epidemic onihreak, which lasted about six weeha, was charectenHid by the rapidity 
with which It spread, the large numlwr attackf^. the mildneftsof the disease, thenhsenee 
of compticatious end the fact that it was chiefly confined to towns. This oatbroak 
subsided about the middln of Aujrust end for about a month the disease seemed to 
have disappeared, But in the middle of Septemberthere was a reerndesoenoe and a 
second epidesmic wave pa.s5ed over the Provinre.^ which although not a quite as wide¬ 
spread aa the first one, was infinitely more serious, being chBrneterized by the great 
frequency of tlaagerous respiratory and other comptientions which resulted in many 
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iiutatic«s in an appoUing mort^ly. On this occasion viUag^^ were more (tevereljr 
effected than the towus. There le iittio exact iofonaatioti Fegardiog the case mortalltv^ 
but it appears to have been under 2 per cent.i in the first epidemic, whereas in the 
second outhrenk it varied from 10 to 20 per cent, or over. The greatlT increased mor- 
tulity was dite to the frequency of serious camplLcatloiis, involving efticr the lespim- 
lory tract, the heart or tii« nen-ous system. What the actual mortality from influensu 
WHS, it is impossible to say, but it probably amounted to a totoJ oV from :J50 0(K> 
to 400,lH)0 deaths during the year. 
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the mortality returns, the incidence and intenafty of the disease up to 
” the end of Jfovember showed very great 

variations in different parts of the Pro¬ 
vince! Burdwan, Banfcum and Hooghly 
districts in the Burdwan division j Dar¬ 
jeeling and Jalpaiguri in the Rajshahi 
division; and Chittagong in the Chitta¬ 
gong division suffering very severely, 
the total increase of mortajiity during" 
the five months July to November, over 
the average of the previous five year* 
approximatieg to 10 per 1,000. The 
table in the margin gives the excess 
mortality during the period mentioned 
for oil districts arranged in the order of 
precedenre. 

It will seen from the table that, taken as a whole, the Burdwun division sufferetl 
most se^reW,_the Chittagong division coming next, followed by the iVcsidercy divi¬ 
sion. iJie ^j^ahi division with the exception of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri district 
1^. ,™J*rh less than the three just mentioned and the Dacca division also escaped 
airJy lightly. ^ Certain districts appear to have been hardly affected at alL For example, 
the roortalirt- in Fabna and Fnndpur was vei^' little in excess of the normal, whilMt 
in Jeswie district it waa even lo^r than the average. Turning to the towns we find 
ft wmliar variation in m^nsity. The greatest excess mortality during the five montba 
reforrmi to occurred at Banijihonpur in the Midnapore district, but stmugelv enough 
the Chairman of that mumcipalny expressly states that the town entirely esi^ped the- 
epidemic oi mfluenia and ascribes the high death-rate to malaria. But Khirrni and 
LhondrakoLB which are situated in the same district returned excess death-rates of 
IS -J amt 13 1, resiiectively, during the periotl of .lulv to November. Among other 
town* which si^er^ sorely may be mentiooed Asausol (13‘5>, SonamuMu (20-8). 
ArambagL <14-2), Chak^U (13 0). Kurseong (16*7) and Sherpmr (16*1). A number 
of towns suffered very lightly indeed or appeared to have escaped almost altoirether 
Among these may bo mentioned Birnagar in the Nadia district, which showed m> 
increoHc of mortality, Jnngipur in Mundudftbnd, which reporteil a death-rate little below 
the avernfre, and langail m which the mortality from .Tuly to November was 3*3 belrvir 
the imnuftl. Not Duly certain localities suffer far more severely than others whilst 
some entirely escaped the diseose, but the incidence of tho disease also varied vm* 
greatly among different ckases of the population. In general, females suffered m!^ 
M\ereiy than m^es, whereas children under 10 and old people suffered loss sevenilv 
than young o<|ults. Certain apecial dnasca were leas affected. In several instauces 

toX suffer, and it was assumed that they escaped owing 

to the fact that other communities are careful to avoid eonUct with them 
cMes it was reported also that fishermen and boatmen were almost iiumnrWft^ 
disease, O^ng to the sudden onset and rapid spread of the epidemic little entiU****^ 
done to check tie ravage, of the disease, an/in tL face of s^dT widespread 
Ikotli ineaich&l nnd 8amtar%* ariiiiiiizuliuRfl were nowj^rlpMa Mihn a oniDreuic 

to tt, iWove,. thXt S S rfUt 3 t‘‘': 

the diBcare ran dared eflicient general treatment imptssihle ^and^ahhoS'^^^'^r^^"“r 
remedica hfivp been recommend^ as of value their numKit-'riT <1 **. Ust of 

the majority of them are of little real use fn ronrlnamTi variety suggeBt, (hut 

the oceurrence<i of these two widespread pnldemicA nf infl ’ ^ gutted out tliat 

tie need-firatly, for an udJqtmS aS fSr ^arch i 
laboratory, into the causes, trefttment ^d prevention of j' 

establishment in evarv part of ihr™;j!ti/ of ^litabL br the 

one band for the protection of the publi? hmS ^Ld dwiffned otj the- 

rneaBore* of prevention and control of infectious disease application of 

™p”’< 
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And the swond extract:— 

In para^pL 49 of the last year'^A teport, u brief BC&Qont wai given of the epLdemia 

of infiutiDza which broke out in the Presi¬ 
dency in IBlSj causing great loaa of 
life, especiaUy during the latter port ai 
tJie year. Between 350,tK)U to 
people are supposed to have died of 
inflitenxs in 1913. The epideroio briefly 
described in the lest year';? report con¬ 
tinued tbToughoiit the early montbji of 
the present year* and altlioiigli it wa^ not 
quite as virulent as in IBlSp it occasioned 
very considerably mortality in roany 
areas^ It is certain that tEiueb of tbn 
esccofis mortality from fever reporte^l 
during the first sis toonths of the y^as 
wa$ the direct result of influonsn, 'Tha 
e?ccess fever mortality for this period fm 
all the districts of Bengal is given in tbti 
margin; the figures representing ib« 
diSTerence between the fever death-mi^ 
of January to June 1919, and the mean 
fever death-rate for the corre^nding 
period during the year 1913—17* Thes^^ 
itgwee probably give iwmiB idea of the 
incidence of infiuenzfi during the early 
part of 1919* During the period .(uly 
to December* influent wa# in general 
leas pravalent th^ the first half-year, 
* in all the districts of the Bur d wan 

dmeiou with the eiecptiou of Bankura, there was a oon^iderable enicess mortaUiy. 
There wm a aumlnr excess mortality in the Presidency divisioii ia the ^tricta 
of the 24-Parpnas and Ebulna, and during the last four months also in Rajfihahi and 
Dinajpur* There was a slight excess iu Darjeeling in Jdy* August, Se]iteinher and 
December* and a^ sudden considcrabio mcreose in Malda in the month of December only. 
In the Dacca division* it was noticeable that in spite of the ey clone Dacca and 
Faridpur districts showed fever murtaUty considerably below the mean of the year* 
I9ia—17 and only showed a alight exccas mortality in December* Bafcargnuf and 
Myraeiiiiirigh, the other hand, reported a higher mortalliv ^vety month. In the 
Chittagong divfaiou, every district showed a great increase in fever mnrfality during 
the hist fiix montheof the year. It is probable that in the caae of all the districts report¬ 
ing exceas fever mortality during the last half-year, influenza has been responaihia 
for part of the in crease, but it is not easy to say to what extent ihis has been the case* 
The total mortality from influeiuai during 1919 may he mughlv estimated at 20{lt00o! 
It is probable* thereforep that the great epfdemic of 1913-19 has destroyed close upon 
600,000 lives. The incidence of tha disease has been far from uniform, fiurdwan 
and Birbhum diatricta appear to have suffered most severely and have probiihly^ lost 
in each case an aggreguta of 3 per cant- of their population from influenza durinir the 
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^Dg'lir Pabnn and Tinpera the loss vs rather over one per cent.; in DnccMj, Rajshjilii and 
Eliulnn it is mther less thim one per cent.; b Howrah, Si-Parpauae and DiniiLjpur it 
» about -7 per cent.; in Rnngpur about -6 per cent.; in Bogra ahont *6 per cent, and 
m .Teaeore and Faridpur between ‘3 ojid *4 per cent, only. 

The di^ase did not die out altogether in 1919. Sporadic cafiea continued 
to app^r right up to the time of the Census of 1921, and Siklcim had a serious 
visitation as late as October 1920. 

'I he nfonsoon appear^ early in 1018. The total rainfall was heavy^ 
but it was unevenly distributed and floods caused damage over a large pro^ 
portion of Northern Bengal. Brahinanbaria subdivision of Tippera district 
suffered a repetition of the disastrous floods of 1915. The rains, however, 
stopped early and the result was a bad baT\'e6t, particularly in Western Bengal 
which aggravated the effects of the prolongation of war on prices. Famme 
conditions again appeared in’ Bankura and did not disappear until the winter 
harvest of 1919. fn August and September 1919, common rice was selling 
at above Rs. 9 per maund, and although the price fell so as to touch Its. 7 in 
March 1920 it was up again to Rs. 8-8-0 in September. The two outstanding 
features of 1919 were the famine in Bankura formally declared in May anil 
a phenomenal cyclone in Eastern Bengal in September. Though the path 
of destniction caused by it was a narrow one the destruction "wrought by its 
passage through Khulna, a comer of Jessore, Faridpur, Dacca, M^nnensingh 
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and OP into Tippeia was complete. The actual loss of life was estimated 
at 3,500, hut it levelled iious^ and trees in its path and destroyed innumer¬ 
able Jjye-stock, I'he loss of life was greatest in Lohajang thana in Dacca, 
where it was 1,200. Most of the deaths iivere due to drowning, hut numbers 
were killed by falling ti'ees and houses and some died from exposure. Imme¬ 
diate steps were taken to prevent the outbreaks of cholera and dvsenterv 
which commonly follow such visitations and thev were successful except in 
Khulna 

Except that Khulna was unfortunate in having crops destroyed by a salt 
water inundation in an area of some 5(> square miles, 1920 was a year of impro¬ 
vement in agricultural conditions and a good harvest brought the high 
price of food-drains down considerably at tljc end of the year. It saw how¬ 
ever, the development of a serious slump in trade and industry in and around 
Calcutta. Immediately following the armistice there hail bren great indus¬ 
trial activity; numerous new concerns bad been floated and their ijirectors 
had proceeded without much discrimination to sink their capital in bricks 
and mortar. Mills and factories went up before the difficnlty of obtaining 
machinery were realised, a shortage of wagons paralyzed the activities of the 
coal mines and deprived working concerns of the supplies of coal they requir¬ 
ed, the volume of trade with Europe shrunk phenomenally and the decade 
ended in industrial stagnation and widespread disturbance, caused bv labour 
strikes promulgated at the worst chosen times by leaders generally ignorant 
of economic laws and conditions, and actuated bv political motives of 
ti 1 suff PC 1 1 on * 


29. SumniRry, The ^amount advanced by Government In successive 
years a? a^cultural loans, if not an index of general prosperity or the reverse 
13 a reliable measure of the extent of the sum total of the minor’disastere which 
have affected the agriculturists from one vear to another. The figures are 
given here by way of a summary of the foregoing descrijitioji of the conditions 
wiijcli fiave prevailed in the decade:— 


tsn-13—Rii. 
fSlS-13—Bd. 04,699. 
1919.14—Rv s.ss.an 
l9l|-tB-^Ilfl. 1,64,SSL 

1916- 16—Rt 15.78,940 

I9lfl.]7—R,. 8,29,251 

1917- ie—R*, ].00,S25. 
i9lS-l9—6,33,085 
1919-26—tU. 21,63,661 

1^29*21—Hi. l,I4,m 


... HMoljf in Uiu W 4 i tatN;ted lij lbs Diminkr Plwdi. 

... a»nkun B*. 5 , 62 , 368 , Uunlwao Rt 1 . 09 . 983 , 


Milnlj la a«tlcurs nn(l Tiptiern. 

^*'■1“'" Kliiirin 

£* lu 9 H 0 "“J BniarKiftj 


The advances towards the end of the decade were necessarilv somewhat 
increased by the fact that prices were higher and the average amoimtXZf^ 
to an indiv idual had to lie mcreased. The advances after the cyclone in 191 9 
were the greater beeause df the dramatic character of the dlsSter and^^he 
fact that it touched t^ides the cultivators a more artoffeof he 
people, who brought the necessities of the case more vividly before the pubHc 
30. Irrigatton and other improvements —Improved security apflinst 
floods seems to have been obtained durbg the decade tlfrough the svsSetie 
repair and improvement of the embankments on the Damodav ^ 

on the rivers in Midnapore district, and by Government 
the Giimti embankment in Tippera, but the rvsimn^ihiirt r f 
ments in Birbhum still remains with the landlords Th' embank' 

^hankments Aet^asbeen extended in v^rioScS^^^^ 

The tlireat of the salting up of the Bidvadhari rbinno.! * jears, 

«ge of Cakoiia ™ at least pu off W tte wovSo the 

problem of Calcutta drainaireis likelv X.™ V Ik e 

Years have passed WoSipni, ^ ^fore many 

been very few, although since the war m irrigation works have 

scale hare been begun m Contai subdivtsion. undertakings on a small 
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31. Improvement of eomimriiieations, —Rnilw^^y extension received a, 
set-back owiug to the war, but witliiii tbc decade the Sara Bridge has been 
opened and the broad gauge system extended to Santahar with a uew* broad 
gauge line opened from the bridge to Serajganj. The broad gntige line 
through Kahia, Katwa and AAimganj, along the west bank of the Baghirathi 
river in Biirdwan, Murshidabad and Birbhum, is also new. A metre gauge 
connection has been opened between North Bengal and M^'meusingh 
Fulchari. and the Assam-Betigal Railw ay has been extended from Akbaura to 
Asuganj and to the west of Uie Mcghna Jrom Bliairab to Tajigi on the Dacca^ 
Mymensingh section of the Eastern Bengal Railway and Irom Bhairnl) to 
Kishorganj and Mv'mensmgh with a branch to Netrakona. New light rail¬ 
way lines are the Bankura^amodar Railway, tlie extension of theDarjeel- 
ing-H’malay'an Railway from Siligiiri to Tista Bridgej the Jesaore-ilhenida 
Railway and the Burdwan-Katwa line with the ejttension to Ahmadpur, 
which was subsequently added. These new Sines have opened up what are in 
the main prosperous agricultural localities. The inhabitants are not inclined 
to emigrate, and increased facilities for getting ayvay have t)een no temptation 
to leave. Nor is there any waste land for cultivation and immigration for 
the purpose of taking it. up has not l>eeu possible. The cultivator benehts 
through improved facilities for marketing liis produce and the agricultural 
labourer is able to move more quickly and for shorter periods to localities 
where there is greater demand for his services, but th^e new lines have had 
no direct effect on the numbers of the permanent mhabitants. Improvements 
in road communications have Ijcen comparatively insignificant except in 
the Dimrs in Jalpaiguri district. The tendency of recent times has been for the 
District Boards to spend their money more freely on etlucation than on com¬ 
munications 

32. Changes of population, 1911—21, compared with changes, 
1901 — ^11. — ^Xhe propcjrtional increase in each district at each successive census 
is set forth in Siibsidiajy Table III at the end of this chapter. The figures 
show' that the changes which took place betw'een 1001 ^d 1011 in most dis¬ 
tricts followed the tendencies which the fignres for earlier decades bad indi¬ 
cated. That decade in Bengal was free f rom any* great calamity' and appeared 
to be one of normal progress, and the changes in population w hich took 
place may be considered normal to the circumstances of each district. The 
decade 1911— 21 lias not been one of normal progress. The war brought in 
its train widespread disturbance of economic conditions and an abnormal rise 
of prices which had their effects upon the birth-rate if not upon the death- 
rate, while the influenza which appeared iu epidemic form in the middle of 
1918 chused great loss of life. The population being little affected by migra¬ 
tion, the difference between the increase of 8-.0 per cent, in Beimal for 

1901 _ n and 2'8 per cent, for 1911'—21 was determined by the additional 

disabilities felt in Iftll — ^21 which were not felt in 1901—^ll’; and a compari¬ 
son of the difference between the change of population in 1911 -—21 and the 
change io 1901— ^11 in the case of the sveeral districts should indicate broadly 
iti what measure tlicv shared in additional disabilities of the last decade or 
avoide*! the liisiibiliti'es under which they suffered in the previous one. In 
the following table are contrasted the increase or decrease per cent, in each 
district in 1901—11 and 1911 — 21, the district.^ being arranged according to 
tlie extent of the changes which took place in the earlier period. The figures 
at once disclose the fact that those districts which showed the greater increase 

jjj J 901 _ 1 1 generally showed tlie greater increase again or the less decrease in 

j9ll__21. The figures in the fourth column of the table show the change in 

1901 _ XI less 5*2 per cent., the difference between the average increase for 

the Province in 1901—11 and the average increase in 1911—21;— 
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The measure of the effect of the additional disahilitiea on the avera^ 
district being 5'2 per cent., a lower figure in the third column than in the 
fourth column against a particular district indicates that district bore more 
than its fair share of the additional disabilities of the decade, and a higher 
figure in the third oolunm than in the fourth indicates that that district 
escaped some of the disabilities of the decade or was relieved of some of those 
under which it had laboured in 1001—11. The figures of the third and fourth 
columns of the table above are plotted in the diagram No- 20. The broken 
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1901— 11. The districts for which the continuous line passes above the broken 
one are the districts which relative to others have done best in the last decade 
compared with their progress in the decade before, and those for which the 
continuous line passes below the broken line are those which have borne the 
brunt of the disasters of the decade. Among the latter appear to come 
Malda, Birbhum, Bankura, Murshidabad, Jalpaiguri, ChUtagpug Hill 
Tracts, the ^4-ParganaSt Bogra, Hmensingh and Midnapore in &at order 
and among tlie former Bakarganj, J^sore, NoakhaJi, Darjeeling, HajBbahi 
and Khulna in that order. It is not, however, to the divergencies between 
the two curves that the reader's attention is directed as much as to the ten¬ 
dency of the curves to run together, indicating that the districts of the Pro¬ 
vince have retained to a remarkable extent their relative characteristics of 
progressiveness or decadence in respect of population in spite of the disturbed 
conditions of the last ten years. 

A ^'stematic enquiry was made between 1911 and 1916 by Dr. C. A. 
Bentley, the present Director of Public Health, Bengal, into the extent and 
distribution of malaria in Bengal. Using the resmls of investigations by 
various medical ohicers moile durum the same period and in the few years 
preceding it, and tbe returns from the public disjiensaries showiag the num¬ 
ber of patients treated and the number whose malady was diagnosed as mala¬ 
ria, Dr. Bentley was able to trace a very close correlation between the changes 
of population of the decade 1901—ll'and the nrevalenoc of this disease as 
indicated by the spleen index (percentage of children examined in each loca¬ 
lity who had enlarged splep) and malaria fever index (percentage of malaria 
cases treated in dispensaries out of the total number of patients). A close 
correlation has just been traced between the changes of population in 
1911—21 and the changes in 1901 — 11, and in the case of certain districts 
which have proved exceptions to the rule of correlation, it is known that there 
have been changes in the prevalence of malaria in recent years and that, but 
for these, tbe correlation wouUl have been closer than it is. There has, for 
example, been a noticeable relief in the prevalence of malaria in Jessore and 
Rajshahi in recent years and a notable increase of it in Malda. It follows 
that it is possible to establish a close correlation between the prevalence of 
malaria and the changes of population in the last decade as well as in the 
decade 1901— 11. 

33. Prevalence both of malaria and the influenza epidemic dependent on 
economic conditions, —The above shows conclusively that the correlation traced 
by Dr, Bentlw lie tween prevalence of malaria and change of population was 
no accident, but it also points to another of his conclusions. Me follows 
Malthufl in tbe general proposition that growth of population is limited by the 
extent of the means of subsistence, and believes that malaria manifests itself 
in Bengal as the instrument of adjustment of such growth to economic condi¬ 
tions. He holds that in a large mensure malaria is not a root cause of depopu¬ 
lation, but appears in localities which suffer adverse economic conditions, and 
keeps down the population by a less obvious, but essentially parallel train of 
reactbn.s to those by which starvation produces the same result, depopulation, 
in the acutest stress of economic conditions, f.imine. 

Novel disabilities have appeared in the decade 1911—21, the chief of 
which have Iwen the phenomenal rise in prices in the last years of the decade 
and the advent of influenza in epidjefmic fonn. The first, equally weighted all 
over the Province, merely added to existing economic stress. The second was 
a new scourge added to the existing one of malaria. The total of them all 
has reduced an increase of 8*0 per cent, in 1901— 11 to 2’8 per cent, only in 
1911 —21, but it has not disturbed the correlation between the changes of 
population and the prevalence of malaria. Tiie conclusion is that tbe inci¬ 
dence of the fresh disabilities, of which the high mortality from influenza was 
one, as well as the prevalence of malnria. depends and depended on. economic 
conditions, 

34. Vital statistics.— ^The present system of reporting births and deaths 
and completing vital statistics from the returns was intrcaluced in 1892. 
Births and deaths in towns had been resristered since 1 872. but only deaths in 
rural areas had previously been reported. In towns, householders are required 
bv law to report vital occurrences to the town police. In rural areas, each 
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chankidar or village watchman ie provided with a not£ book in which he is 
required to have all births and deaths that may occur witliin his jurisdiction 
recorded by himself or the 71 c/j a we/. He taJses this on the parade days, 
generally once a week, to the polioe-station which is the rrigtstering oeriire. 
The statistics thus obtained are compiled by the police and sent monthly to the 
Civil Surgeon who prepares a return for the whole distriit to be used in the 
compilation of the report pubiished annually by the Department of Public 
Health. The statistics: are checked from time to time by Inspectors or Sub- 
Inspectors of Vaccination, and chankidars are punished', if necesaary, for 
neglecting to report properly. The ckuuhidur is, liowever, commonly illiterate 
and necessarily makes frequent mistakes and omissions, and when he is ill or 
when he resigns or dies and some one has to be appointed in his place, there 
is often a hiatns in bis return which cannot be expected to Ije tilled up later 
with any certainty of correctness. 

An enquiry was held between 1&06 and 1009 in tbana Galsi of Ilurdwan 
in Western Bengal and on the strength of its results the conclusions which 
aitpear on page 80 of the Census Report for 1011 were baaed. They were to 
the effect that apart from mistakes in the record of still-birtJis and a* very few 
omissions the “ net difference between the number of vita! occurrences and tlie 
number registered is very small.’* The conclusion reached in Eastern Bengal 
and Assam by the Sanitary Commissioner’s staff was a very different one; 
verification in that Province had frequently shown more than TO per cent of 
omissions. The impression prevailing in Western Bengal giveji on the same 
page of the Census Report for 1911 was that " in the towns a higher Icvel’of 
intelligenee and fear of legal penalities tend to make registration 
more accurate than in rural tracts. ’ * In respect of towns also, tlie authorities 
m Eastern Ifengal and Assam held a different view. It was Tecognujed that 
registration in areas where it wasonmpulsoiw was unsatisfactory, and in 1909 
an attempt was made to stimulate the work of verification bv Inspectors of 
Vaccination and a reward of four annas offered for each case of conviction of 
persons guilty of default in reporting a birth or a death. But in his report for 
IWIQ, the Sanitary Commissioner wrote complaints have not infrequently 
^n made that Inspectors cannot reap the reward of their labours ijm-.mse 
Magistrates do not take action on their reports,” In 10 towns in ^l^tern 
^ngal and Assam, 043 defaulters had bpen reported and onlv 75 prosecuted 
^Vheii Tlenga) again became a Kingle Province it was realized‘that the matter 
required further examination and enquiries were started in 1914 and 1015 
by properly qualified medical officers in small areas in .Talpaiguri and in 
Malda. The comparison of the results of the enquiry in .Talpaiguri district 
with the returns for the district as a whole showed that the latter under 
estimated Idrths by some 11 per cent, and deaths bv some 8 per cent The cor 
responding figures in connection with the enquiry in Malda were some 20 per 
cent, and some 10 per cent. The conclusions were not very reliable for the 
areas chosen were small and the investigations did not commence and end with 
calendar years. It was, however, recognized that they proved the earlier 
conclu.sions as to the accuracy of tlie returns to be incorrect, and similar 
enquiries extending over larger areas were commenced in parts of Bufdw-m 
and Mur,shidabad, In Murshidabad vital occurrences have been examined 
in three circles, one in Jangipur municipality and two in rural areas, each 
with a population of some 5 ono. They have shown what was already suspec¬ 
ted from the experience of the Government of Eastern Bengal and \iam and 
enquiries in Chittagong and other places that the returns for towns tSXto be 
very miiqli less accurate than those for rural areas. Thev showed also thS 

show many omissions 

Some very inter^ting information has been obtained regardin'' the statistics 
of ,ie«h, aeoording lo „go, of iho averogo „f tbo tL S “ 

their children, of relative mortality from different diseases, which will bd 
referred to Iji cliaptei \ of this report The areas dealt with are however 
still too small to enable the discovciy of a factor to lie applied to the returns 
obtained by the ordmaiy means of births and deaths in the whole Provmcr 
to corrret their inaCTiiracy with any approach bo certainty. The enquiries 
show the returns to be far less accurate than they were held to be 10 years a«o 
but they do not reverse the proposition that over a large area the returns can 
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safely be rompared between one year and another. Dealing, as wc are at 
the profit stage, with changes in population from one oensna to tlie next, we 
are chiefly concerned with the flgures for the excess of births over deaths 
recorded. The census figures, as is shown in the next paragraph, enable ns 
to discover with some accuracy how far the returns are incorrect in their 
estimate of this excess. The discussion of the age statistics in chapter V 
produces with less accuracy an .estimate of the deficiency of tlie return of births, 
and from the two results an estimate of the deficiency in the return of deaths 
may be obtained. 

35. Changes of natural population compared with excess of births 
over deaths,—The term “ natural population is one which is commonly us^ 
by statisticians and is a convenient one. By the " natural population of 
a district or other unit of area is meant the numlwr of persons living at a parti¬ 
cular time who were lioni in it. It is the actual population minus the number 
^ to th* place plus the number of emigrants who have left it. 

Subsidiary Table TV printed at tlie end of this chapter gives for each district 
and Rtate of the Province, as well as for Divisions and tor the Provini e as a 
whole the actual population, number of immigrants, num^r of emigrants, 
and the ‘ natur^ population " in 1921 and In 1911, The number of immi¬ 
grants to a Division i.H not the sum of the number of immigrants to each district 
of the division for the immigrants to a district include those who came from 
■other districts w'ithiii the Division. Similarfy with the emigrants. But the 
"natural po|mlation’' of a Division, tlie number of persems born in it and still 
living either in it or elsewhere, is equal to the sum of the natural population 
of each district. The proportion of immigrants to the total population of a 
Divirion is thus necessarily less than the averi^e of the proportions of 
immigrants and of emigrants to the total population in districts within it, 
and when the whole Province is taken together^the proportions of immigrants 
and of ^igrants to the total number of inhabitants anti to the " natiir^ popu¬ 
lation " becomes comparatively small. Now the increase in the “natural 
population '* between 1911 and 1921 is .ec^ual to the excess of births over deatlis 
in the same area pius the number of immigrants who died in the area Ijetween 
1911 and 1921 minus the number bora in the area who died elsewhere in the 
same period. This is true for any area. We have not statistics for deaths 
among immigrants or among emigrants and must Mtimate them approxi¬ 
mately. but wTien the proportiou of boLli immigrants and emigrants to the 
“ natural population " is small, any reasonable mistake which we may make 
in our estimate of births among immigrants and emigranta will not veiy 
seriously affect our calculations. 

Tbp niiinber of imW^ranta to Benyai in 1911 ira-f 1,970,7785 in 1021, 1.029,640. 
There bafi not Ihhsd very mach change in the total thotigh tlie number who came lu. ftfiH 
went out again during the decade must have I>eeji ver 3 * much greater thun either figure. 
We may take it that the average number of immigrantii prceent at one time during 
the decade was 1,960,000 and the average number of emigrants 605.000. It is known 
that the immigriuits to the Province include an abnurmallj large propor¬ 
tion of persons between 20 and 40, and esfiecittllv a large proportion of adult 
males. ^ In 1911 about one-fourth of Llie total number of inimiginntfl enme Itvin 
difitricte ndjoining the Province and aumug them there were 95 females per 109 
males. ITe bulk of tba imniigration, therefore, represents the resnlts of nbort 
maveft which happen to have cnosHcd the border of the Province, marriagea across 
the border and the like. The persons affected were probably in all ages except 
the ages of early ii^ncy. The hoik o£ tho remaining throe-fourths must have been 
adults some of whom came in couples, male and female, but if children were born to 
them they were born in Bengal and nre not counted among the immigrants. The 
death-rate among immigrants, token as the Bengal death-mte in tho ages ^Iweea 
20 uud 40 for thrce^nnrters and the Bengal death-rate for all ages except early in- 
fanoy for the remaiaing quarter, comes to about 22*3 per tnille. Wo may raise' 
slightly on necount of the fact that immigrants are generally poor belong to a 
class with a high dcalh-iate. T>et us lake it at 22*8. It will appear to the reader that 
the estimate has been very roughly made, but it is to f>e rpmembered tb.it a Tvnsnnable 
mistake in it will not appreciably affect the result. The death-rate among eraigrants 
may bo taken to be abdut the same, Emmigmnts from Bengal are rather bettor off 
as a class than immigrants, but on the other hand abort move.i, marriages, etc., across 
the border are responRible for a larger proportion of emigration than of immigra¬ 
tion. Fsing this figure for the death-date nmong immigrants and emigrants wo get 
for the 10 years— 

deaths among immigrants—444.090, and 

deaths among emigrants—144 TOP 


7 A 
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and daring the decada tke increase of naturel po|Hiiation has heea The 

exeeas of births over deaths accordiJig to the census hgures is, ihcretore, ljldl,iOU. 
Acconiuig to the returns of the Department of Public Health the excess during the 
decade was 753,590 in the whole Province with the exception of the (Jbittugung Hill 
Tracts, Cooch Uehar and Tripura estate in which no system of recording vital salisties 
is in force. The population oi these is, however, sxaaU compared with that of the 
whole Province and we shall riot s^t our calcuiatlons far wrong by assuming that the 
^cess in Tripura State and in CMttagong Hill Tracts was in the same jinupurtian as 
in the adjoining districts of Chittagong division and that in Cooch Behor in the 
avorago proportion in Jalpaiguri and Haogpur districts on either side uf il. Asiamo' 
ing this we must add 38,tKX) to the figure 753,590 to get the excess for the whole Pro* 
vince. According to the census fibres, therefore, Uie excess was 1,131,100 aninst 
793,500 according to tbs returns. The difference 3^,000 in ten years in a popiuation 
of 40,305,170 represents on underestimate in the returns of the excess of fairtha over 
^aths by about 0'73 per niille per annum. Birth^rutes have, therefore, been under* 
stated in the returns by so much more thsn death*ratea. 

A sirndlar catcnlatioo for part of tlie Province, for a Bivisioii or a district 
would not prove satisfactory, for the proportion of immigrants and emigrtmto 
to the total popuiation rises as the area becomes smaller, and the necessary 
roughness of the estimate of deaths of immigrant and emigrants affects the 
result more seriously. 

When figures for each district are separately considered the proportioo 
of immigrants and emigrants to the total nopuiation tiecomes so large as m 
some cases to disguise completely the correlation between the increase of the 
natural po|nilation and excess of births over deaths. Tlie comparison between 
the figures in the case of districts is, however, worth making. 

In the table below, the increase per cent, in the natural population, 1011 — 
21 for each district is contrasted with the ^cess of births over deaths recorded 
in the decade per cent, of the actual population of 1911. The districts ate 
placed in order of the changes in natural population and the figures are illns- 
irated iu diagram No. 21, 
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The correlation of the figures in the two oolmnns above is strictly speaking 
uniustifiable for the one gives fibres per cent. o£ the natural population in 
1911, and the other per cent, of the actual population. Tt would have been 
more correct to correlate the actual figures for increase of natural population 
and the excess of births over deaths^ but the figures so mven would have been 
Ui tiic alt to fol J ow. The correlation can only er p ect^tobecloaeindistriets 
whose population is little affected by migration and in such case the natural 
popuJatiuij ami the actual popuiaiion are very mucn tne same. \s ueie, uiere- 
fore the conelation should prove a close one, it should not be appreciably 
affected by what has 'jcen done. The fact that in 1911 the actual jpopnlation 
of the Province (excluding Cooch Behar, Tripura State and the Chittagong 
HLU Tracts for which there is no record of vital statistica) exceeded the natur^ 
popnlatinn by Ji jjcr cent., would liave the effect of reducing the figures in 
column 2 in tie case of the average district in the ratio of 100 to 103 before 
correlation between the figures in the two columns could be expected to be 
exact. That the correlation has been made in this way has the effect of draw* 
ing the broken line in tiie diagram downwards in the case of districts which 
attract immigrants) and upwards in the cases of those which send out 
emigrants, but in the ease of districts in which the number of immigrants 
roughly balances the number of emigrants the effect has been very slight. 

The correlation has been most disturbed iu the areas which attract the 
greatest proportion of immigrants, such as Jalpniguri, the 24-Parganas, 
Howrah, Calcutta and Darjeeling, and in the opposite direction in the case of 
such a district as Bankura which sends out a Targe emigrant population. In 
the case of the former the deaths among immigrants considerably exceed the 
deaths among emigrarts and as a consequence increase in natural population 
is consideramy greater than the excess of births over deaths. In the case of 
the latter, deaths of emigrants are the more numerous and increase in natural 
population is considerably less than the excess of births over deaths . The 
bx’okcn line in the diagram falls appreciably lielow the unbroken line, as it 
would be expected to do, in the case also of Khulna, Dmajpur, Bangpur and 
Bogra whiefx attract immigrants to a less extent than Jaipaiguri, the 
24-ParganaB, Howrah and Calcutta, and runs above the unbroken line in the 
case of Midnapore, Nadia and Murshidabatl which, less conspicuously thau 
Bankura, are the districts from whicli emigrants go out, but the correlation 
produces uiie.vpected results in some other instances, Hooghly ia a district 
with a larger immigrant thau emigrant population and it would have been 
expected that the decrease in the natural population would have exceeded the 
excess of deaths over births. It seems likely that there may have been peculiar 
defects in the returns of vital statistics for Hooghly, though, as both immi¬ 
grants and emigrants are numerous, it may have been that the dc.alh-rate has 
been much higher among the one than ampug the other and that this may 
have produced the unexpected result which the diagram shows. A similar 
unexpected re.su it is to be noticed in the case of Burdwan. Mai da, and Raj- 
shahi, thougii in a much lesser degree. Chittagong, Dacca, Tippera and 
Noakhali are districts which send out more emigrants ttian the immigrants 
thev receive. Here, too, there is some likeliliood that the returns are abnor¬ 
mally defective in the direction of the omission of births, hut it is also true 
that'these are healthy districts and that there is probably a lower death-rate 
among immigrants to them than among emigrants who have gone elsewhere, 
and timt in tliis may lie the explanation for the apparent anomaly in the corre¬ 
lation. What has'been written in this paragraph is on the whole an excellent 
advertisement for the accuracy of the vital statistics as far as they show the 
excess of births over deaths, but no further. 

36. Birfh’rates and death-rates of the decade compared with those at 
Ibe previous decade,— A closer examination of birth-rates and mortality-rates 
will lie made when chapter V of this report is reached, but in discussing 
the disabilities under which the country has fallen, and (heir effects upon the * 
population figures, ore’s attention is apt to be drawn too much towards the 
reduction of the population by an increased mortality and not enough towards 
the decrease in the number of births. The days have gone when famine in 
^ngal was a direct cause of death. The influenza epidemic caused heavy 
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mortalityf but in spite of its effects, the average mortality recorded among 
males during the lastdeoaile has been no more than 31-7 per mille per annum 
and among t'emales 30-5, the calculation in both cases being based on the 
population of 1911. Between 1901 and 1911, the corresponding figures were 
rather under 34 for males and rather over 31 for temalea. The latter figures 
were based on the population of 1001. Between 1901 and 1911 there was a 
greater increase of population than between 1911 and 1921, so that if the 
rates for each year could have been calculated on the population for the year 
the average niortality-rates for the past decade would have proved more 
nearly the same as those for the decade before. That there have been fewer 
births of recent years and consequently less infantile mortality, always pro¬ 
portionately very high in India compare with its level in European countries^ 
has contributed to a cei'tain small ciitent to keep down the death-rate, but 
the fact remains that the mortality during the past decade has been at almost 
exactly the same average rates as m the decade before. The contrast between 
the rates of recorded births in.1901—10 and 1911—20 shows a very ditferent 
picture. The actual number of births recorded in 1901—10 in Bengal was 
15,797,344 and in 1911—^20 only 14,860,257, a decrea|^ of 937,087 in an 
increased population. The avera^ birth-rate calculated In Iwth cases on the 
population at the b^uming of the decade has fallen from 36*84 per mille per 
annum to 32-25. It will ha seen, therefore, that the disabilities of the past 
decade have reacted on the figures for the population through the reduction 
of the birth-rate rather than trough increase in the death-rate. 

Western Bengal. 






37. In Western Bengal, conditions change between the lower reaches 

Of the Hooghly and the west¬ 
ern boundarv of the Province, 
a distance o! a hundred miles, 
from those of new delta forma¬ 
tion to something approaching 
those of the and plateau of 
Central India. It was, there¬ 
fore, only to be expect^ that 
there would be found great 
changes both in agricultura] 
conditions and in density of 
population in passing from one 
side of the Burdwan division 
to the other. _ The map which 
appears in diagram No. 22 on 
this page show’s the density of 
population in each police- 
station and that in diagram 
No, 23 shows the chatigea 
which have taken place in the 
population of police-stations 
during the decade. The census 
figures in 1911 did not how¬ 
ever show separately the 
population of every poltoe- 
it exists to-day. 

of tabulation 
was the revenue 
thma, the jurisdiction of which 
generally corresponds to that 
uf the police-stations as they 
'*^ere 50 years and more ago. 
„ , , . , The revenue thana is not, how¬ 

ever, a well understood unit nowadays. Especially in the eastern part of the 
Province each revenue is now under two or three separate police- 
stations, one of which retains this old name. To give figures for the popula- 
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statioD as 

The unit 
then used 
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tioG under the otd name Is liable to cause confusion, since most people 'would 

- understand at the mention of 

^ 11 , 1 , , ^ ^ that name the police-station 

which uow hoBrs it» lit waa in 
view of each difficulties as this 
* 0 : EI 3 jpij •mm^K Mt jjuj that the census figures have this 

™ time been tabulated policc-sta- 
■“’* *i&al tion lay police-station. The pro* 

portions] changes of population 
are, however ueoessarily given 
* separately only for each of the 

i old units where there has bwn 

I division of them. In some cases 
moreover, where police thanas 
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38. Burdwan district. —Biirdwan 
south-east shows characteristics of both 
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district long from north-west to 
delta and upland. Asansol sub¬ 
division rising in low un¬ 
dulations contains the 
Itaniganj coal-field with its 
large industrial popula¬ 
tion, but its rural popula¬ 
tion is scanty. Iron and 
steel works and pottery 
works are found among 
the coal mines, the most 
important of which are 
under Deshergarh, Niamat- 
pur, Asaneor and Rani- 
can j police-stations along 
tiie Damodar river, but 
the coal-field extends 
under Salaupur, Barabani, 
Jamuria ano Ondal police- 
stations also. There has 
been a decrease of 12'8 per 
cent, in Koksa which is 
purely agriciiltnral, and it 
se^s that but for indus¬ 
trial expansion there 
would have been a 
decrease instead of an 
increase under the other 
police-stations of the sub¬ 
division. After Koksa, 
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tbe least deasely populated parts of the districts lie m the line across the 
Sadar subdivision under Ausgram, Gulai, Sahibgau|, and Satgachia police- 
stations, the population in the southern half of the Sadar subdivision being 
somewhat heavier. There has been a decrease in tbe population during the 
last decade in eve^ part of the district except the industrial area of A sail sol 
where the coal mines alone now have a labour force of 51,500. The decrease 
has run very high in the parts of the Sadar subdivision adjoining 
Bankura district, but much lower in the south-east corner. It is noticeable, 
moreover , that the towns and the area round the to^vns have suifered less than 
the rest. This is contrary to the experience of the decade 1001—11, when 
malaria took a heavier toll in the immediate neighbourhood of the towns in 
Burdwan district than further away from them. It is just the area which 
has shown the greatest decrease that suffered most from the floods of such 
rivers as the Damodar, A jay, Khari, Kumar and Bbogirathi, especially early 
in the last decade, the ureas under Gulsi, Kbandag<^, Haona, Sohibgan) 
and Ketugram police-stations. From the waterlogged condition in wdiich so 
much of the Sadar and Katwa subdivisions lie so many months of the year, 
they are full of malaria, and they also suffered very badly in the influenza 
epidemic. There is, however, some sign of relief from malaria and some 
hope of security from disastrous floods smce the systematic repair of the 
embankment of the Damodar by Government, Burdwan district suffered 
very badly in the epidemic of malarial fever which svi-ept over Western 
Bengal half a century ago, and was geuei'atly spoken of as “Burdwan fever,’' 
Its population lost 6| per cent, between 1872 and 1891, but showed its 
power of recuperation by an increase of 10*1 per cent, between 1891 and 
1901. It increased only‘4 per cent, between 1901 and 1911 and has now 
lost 6'5 per cent. * 

At the beginning of the decade the recorded birth-rate was lower than in 
any other district in the Province except in Calcutta, and it fell as it fell in 
almost all parts in 1915, but it rose in 1916 and 1917 higher than at the 
beginning of the decade to fall again in 1918 to 29 0 per mille, in 1919 to 
21 -2 per mille ^d^ rise again to 25'.8 per mille in 1920. The recordcfl death- 
rate at the b^inning of the decade was up to the average for Western Ben¬ 
gal which was considerably lower than in Northern Bengal and in Nadia 
and Mursbidabad, hut much higher than in Eastern Bengal. It rose in 
1914 to 38-9 per mille but fell steadily from 1915 to 1917. In 1918, it rose 
on account Of the influenza epidemic to 51.8 per mille and was 50 o in 1919, 
falling, however, to 36-8 in 1920, During tbe decade recorded deat^ 
exceeded births by 115,910, a greater excess than that shown by any other 
district, althougn in proportion to population the excess was greater in 
Birbhum, in Calcutta and in Darjeeling. Deaths exceeded births in every 
year except 1911,1916 and 1017. 

The figures showing the extent of immigration and emigration and 

the natural population 
for the last three censuses 
are given in the margin. 
Immigration into Burd¬ 
wan district has steadily 
increased, but since 1911 
there has been a very 
decided decrease in the 
numbers born in Burd- 

where. It IS partly the coal mines of Asansol subdivision that are respon¬ 
sible for the immigration to the district, Tbe decrease in the number of 
emigrants seems likely to be the effect of relaxation of the pressure of the 
population on the soil with the reduction of its number. Miration between 
Burdwan and Banlaira is very much in favour of Burdwan and that between 
Burdwan and Nadia and between Burdwan and Birbhum less so, but more 
migrate from Burdwan to Hooghly than the reverse. Large numbers 
have come especially to Asansol subdivision from Chota Nagpur and the 
Santa Parganas LaiBa ntuntera find thdr Tvay from Burdwan to 
Caicntta, but not many to North or East Bengal, hlarriagea across the 
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border coniniouly uccoimt for more mtgratiou of femalei^ thim of males. 
There b nothiug abDormai, therefore, in the number of emigrant females 
from Bufdwan teing greater than the number of emigrant mules, 

3D. Birbhum district. —Most of the Birbhum district is slightly 
undulating and the soil is the "Old Alluvium." Except in the south-west 
which falls within the Kaniganj coal-fteld, the district is purely agrietd- 
tural. The population is very evenly distributed although somewhat 

heavier in Hampurhat 
subdivLsbu in the north 
of the district • than else¬ 
where. This subdivision 
adjoins the Santal Parga- 
uas and a targe proportion 
of tile population consists 
of ScUitals- Like Burd- 
wait district, Birbhum was 
losing population until 
1891 but gamed 14 per cent 
between 1891 and 1901. 
The Sadar subdivision lost 
3'8 per cent, in 1881—91, 
and gaint^d 14*0 per cent, 
in 1891—1001, but only 1 *6 
per cent, in 1901 — 11. 
The Hampurhat subdivisi¬ 
on gained 8 0 per cent, in 
1881—91 11*7 per cent, in 
During the lost decade, aInio.Ht 
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1891—1901 and 6*7 per cent, in 1901—11. 
every part of the district has lost equally. 


The oadar subdivision suffered 


severely from hoods, there has been malaria and the district was hard hit 
by inhueim. Aboriginal tribes seem to have suffered more severely than 
Bengalis in the epidemic and those in Birbhum were no exceptioD to the rule. 

The recorded birth-iate in the district was high at the beginning of the 
decade and continued high until 191G ivhen it fell to 241 per mille from 
34 6 per mille in 1914. It rose again and continued about its former level 
till 1918, but feU to 23-7 in 1919 and rose only to 27'6 in 1920. The death- 
rate at the Wginning of the de<rade was considerably above the average for 
Western Bengal and for the Province, but lower tlian in N^adia and^Miir- 
shidabad and the western districts of North Bengal. It rose, however, to 
46"7 per mille in 1914 but fell steadily after that until 1917 when it was 
26'3. In 1918, it was 49 6 and in 1919 it reached the enormous figure of 62-3. 
Deaths recordetl in the decade exceeded births by 74,553 no les,s than 7-96 
per cert, of the population of 1911. 

The number of immigrants to the district, as well as the number of 

emigrants from it, has 
decreased since 1911, 
though both incrciised 
somewhat in the decade 
previous. The balance 
of migration with neigh¬ 
bouring districts in Ifen- 
gal is somewhat against 
Birbhum, but there has 
been a large ingress from 
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the Santal Parganas which has, however, fallen off very decidedly in the 
last ten vears. In the case of this district, females are in excess of males 
both among immigrants and emigrants. 

1 ( 1 . Bankura district. —Banknra district is sharply divided into up- 
land and plain, th^ line of tlie division corresponding clo^ly with that sep¬ 
arating the Sadar subdivision from Visimupur subdivision. The density 
of population in the uplands is on tlie average 100 persons per square mile 
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Jess than in the plains, and the proportion of aboriCTnes is higher than any¬ 
where else in Bengal, ex¬ 
cept in Balughat aulKlm- 
sion of Dina^pur, Jalpai- 
mri and Cluttagong Hill 
Tracts, while the nropor- 
iton of Muhammadans is 
lower than anywhere ex¬ 
cept the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and Darjeeling. 
Some 7 {>er cent, of 
the area is forest. In a 
good year the outturn of 
the rice crop is high, but 
unlike the rest of the Pro¬ 
vince, Baukura runs the 
risk that a dry season or 
an early cessation of the 
lains may produce a 
drought wliich will niin 
the crop. This has hap¬ 
pened twice in the last 
decade ami on both occasions famine conditions had to be relieve by the 
gratuitous distributions of both private and public charity. The uplands 
however, drain well and the country is comparatively free from malaria, 
though it suffered very severely from the iiiflueuiia epidemic, coming as it did 
after famine had sapped the vitality of the population. The hand-weaving 
industry is an important one, BanJnjra having more looms in proportion to 
it.'i population than any other plains district, anrl a systematic exploitation 
of cloth produced in the time of famine did much to help the people engaged. 
The population of the Sadar subdivision grew steatldy at each census up 
to ] 911 , but the case has l>een different with tlm waterlogged [ilalns of Vish- 
nupur subdivision which lies half way down tlie strip of country running north 
and south through Western Bengal against the edge of the uplands. This 
atrip of tountry. ill-drained and liable to floods the effect of wbicji are 
accentuated by dams and weirs placed across the rivers and cn^jks for 
iiTiffation puqjoses. is the most malarious part of Bengal. Vishnupnr 
subdivision suffered severely from “Burdwan fever,” and between 1B72 
and 1891, while the population of Sadar subdivision increased by 24 per 
cent., Vishnupnr subdivision lost 8 per cent. Between 1891 ami 1901, 
like Burdwan district, Vishnupnr recuperated and gained 7-2 per cent., 
but it lost 3*1 per cent, lietween 1901 and 1911, while the Badar subdivision 
gained 4 9 per cent, and lietweeii 1911 and 1921 its loss has lieen TRl per 
cent., such ^ lora as no subdivision in Bengal has sustained in any decade 
since 1872, The corresponding loss in tlie Radar subdivision has bren 
high, 7 ft per cent, but this is less than half the rate of decrease in Vishnu- 
piir. Except that the recorded birth-rate in Bankura did not fall so low in 
1915 nor show so much improvement between 1916 and 1918, it followed 
verry closely the birth-rate m Birbhom during the decade. The death- 
rate did not rise in 1914 and 1915 as high a.s in Birbhum and fell to 36 5 per 
mills in 1919 when the rate in Birbhum rose to 62*3 but otherwise the annual 
death-rat^ in the two districts were much the same. Deaths recorded in 
Baukura in the decade exceeded births by 27,235, 2-4 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion of 1911. ’ t* 
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emigrants it sends out and 
Birbhum is a district 
which has no very strong 
tendency in this or in the 
reverse direction, Ban- 
kura sends a large propor¬ 
tion of its children else¬ 
where to earn their living. 
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The nuiniiers of both ioimigraiits anJ emigrants have decreased during the 
last decade to much the some extent as they Increased during the decade 
before leaving the balance of immigration over emigration about the same as 20 
years ago. Bankura people have moved to Burdwan and Hooghly in much 
iargei* numliei's than Hurtlwan and JlooghJy people have moved to Ilati- 
kura. The balance of migration between liankura and Midnapore ^ough 
still against Bankura is more even. Migration between the two is mainly in 
marriages and short moves which happen only to cross the border. There 
are more Bankura people in. Calcutta, the 24-l*argaDas aii<l Howrah than 
there are from any Eastern or Northern Bengal district except Daociif Farid- 
pur and Bakargaiij, but they are not attracted to Calcutta as Oriyaij and 
Biharis, or people 11*0111 Miduapore, Hooghly or Burdwan, and those who go 
out from Bankura to earn their livelihood prefer to stick to agi icultui'e. A 
few go to the tea-gardens in Assam, but the bulk prefer to follow the same 
pursuits as at home in rural parts of Burdwan and Eooghly. 


41. Midnapore district.— Midnapore, like Bankura, is sharply divid¬ 
ed into upland and plain. The main road from Bankura through Midna- 

f ore and on to Balasore closely follows the dividing line between the two. 
'plaiid covers Binnur, Jliargram, Gopiballavpur. Nayagram and Salbani, 
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stations. The rest of the 
districts is an alluvial plain 
but its characteristics are 
by no means always the 
some. Near the uplands 
though none of the *'01d ■ 
Alluvium breaks the 
surface there are distinct 
watersheds between the 
streaTnp, At the other 
extreme, there are stretch¬ 
es towards the Ilooghly 
estuary which require to 
be surrounded by embank- 
nients to keep out salt 
water and there is a long 
line of sand-hills some 
few miles inland from the 
sea-coast. The effect of 
the embankments and the 
sand-hdla is to impede the 
drainage of the interior. 
Below the fringe of the 
uplands the rivers are con¬ 
fined within artificial em¬ 
bankments to protect the 
surrounding country from 
damage by sudden floods 
which rise between these 
embankments with surpris¬ 
ing Ruddenneas after 
heavy rain. The control 
exercised over these rivers 


for irrigation purposes further detracts from their efficiency in carrying the 
tlofid-waters through to the sea, and the common result is that the floods 
bivach the embankments and cover the country behind. Rice sundves 
immersion for a period up to six or seven days, but in this area once the flwHl 
water has broken out of its proper channels there is very little means by which 
it can get awaY. The country' remains ivaterlogged for week.s, the crop is 
lost and the stagnant water helps the spread of malaria. The density of 
population in the uplands, except for Midnapore town, is well under 3(10 
persons to the square mile.^ 300 being as much as the soil of such country is 
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found to Ijear in other district3‘al8o. The density over the rest of the district 
varies from 500 to the square mile to above 900 m the circuits proteoted by 
einbaiikmeiits towards the estuary of the Hooghly and nearly 800 along the 
sea fate, 

Midnapore suffered from ** Burdwan fever ” along w ith the other districts 
of West Bengal, but the epidemic though very severe and estimated to have 
caused a mortality of a quarter of a million coutinued for a shorter period 
than further north and had passed awav by 1877. The period of recuperation 
thus came earlier than in Burdwan. iThe population increased 4*6 per cent, 
between 1881 and 1891 and 6 0 per cent, wtween 1891 and 1901^ but only 
1-2 per cent, lietw'een 1901 and 1911 and in the last decade tliere has been a 
decrease of 5*5 per cent. The gain or loss has by no means been the same in 
different parts of the district.' There has been steady increase in the uplands 
until the last decade in which their los.s is to be put down mainly to the influenza 
epidemic which wrought great havoc among a population with a large propor¬ 
tion of aborgines. There has also been steady progress which the disabili¬ 
ties of the last decade have not been able altogether to deface in the fertile soil 
against the Hooghly and the Kupnarayan and along the sea face, where the 
“ /mZ/wi'" lauds, formerly reserved for the manufacture of salt, were brought 
under cidtivation after the ndddle of the last century when the manufacture 
of salt by evaporation of sea-water was finally given’up. The population of 
Taaduk and Contai subdivisions increased more than 10 per cent, between 
1891 and 1991, , That of the former increased 3 1 per cent, and that of the 
later 2*5 per cent, in 1901 — 11. Ever since the first census in 1872. it has 
been the water-logged country against the fringe of the uplands that h^is 
proved decadent. In 1872, Ghatal police-station had a density of 1,129 
persons to the square mile, Chandrakona with Ram jibanpur 880. ! lasptir 

1,311, Debra 1,016, Keshpur 476, Sabang with Pingla 756 and Narayangarh 
432. Pataspiir 693 and Dantan 518. The density in the last two was slightly 
heavier 50 years ago than it is now. In the others it was much heavier. 
Debra has lost more than half and Ghatal. Chan<]rakona, Keshpur, Daspur, 
Sabang and Narayangarh something like one-third. The outline of the strip 
of countrj' which has suffered so badly is very clearly marked in the map in 
diagram No. 23 showing the changes which have taken place during the last 
decade. The constant recur,rence of floods and the lack of drainage have 
caused a permanent depreciation in the capabilities of the soil, influenza, 
caused great mortality and malaria takes its regidar Loll, while all these 
disabilities have comSinwl to keep down the hirlh-rate. The birth-rate 
recorded for the district was low at the Ijeginning of the decatb. and, though 
it showed do drop as in Burdwan, BErbhum and Bankura in 1915, it showed 
no rise from 1916 to 1913. It was only 27 7 in the latter year and fell in 1919 
to 24-2 hut rose in 1920 to 26-S. The death-rate has also shown less violent 
fluctuations than in the districts to the north of Midnapore. Its highest 
level until 1017 w'as 33:6 per mile in 1912 and 1918 took it no higher than 
38*1 though it was 40 T the next year. During the decade recorded deaths 
exceeded births by 63,859, 2-26 per cent, of the population of 1911. 

Midnapore is a district w'hich sends a large number of its people to other 

parts. During the decade 
before last there was a brge 
increase both in the ntun- 
bers of immigrants and of 
emigrants. During the 
la.st decade the immigranlB 
have ■somewhat decreased 
but^ the emigrants have 
continued to show a distinct 
f , increase. A decrease in 

the pressure of the population on the soil might be expected to show itself at 
one* by a decrease tn the number of those who go elsewhere to earn their livin<- 
and m other Weste^ ^ngd district which have lost population this has 
bi*en evident dunng the last decade. The figures for Midnapore bear out the 
comdiision which has already been reached that the, pressure of the population 
on the soil is very great, and the fact that in spite of a decrease of populatioS 
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cniigration has increased pointa towards the suspicion that the capacity of 
the soil at least in parts of the district, is deteriorating. Employioent on the 
railway and in the railway settlement and works at Kharagpur have bronght 
many immigrants to Midnapore. More come from Bankura than have^ne 
out to it, but there is little migration from Orissa or from Singhbhuni. Emi¬ 
grants from Midnapore go in. large nimibers to Hooghly, Howrah, and the 
24’rarganasi where they usually obtain employment as unskilled labourers. 
Few have ^ne further east, 

42. Hooghly district. —Hooghly district has no upland, but Arambagh 
subdivision falls within the waterlogged belt below the uplands where me 
jjeople are sodden wdth malaria and the land seems to hare suffered per¬ 
manent clepr equation from frequent floods. This subdivision partakes of the 

character of Viahnupur 
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in Bankura which ad¬ 
joins it. The rest of 
the district, ext^it the 
parts alo2^ the Hooghly 
which have been animated 
by the touch of industrial 
lism, is characterised by 
overgrown vegetation bury¬ 
ing the homesteads of the 
population, and generally 
wears an air of stagnation. 
The density of population 
in Arambagh sulmivision 
which is purely agricultu¬ 
ral is high for the capabili¬ 
ties of the soil, more than 
200 perenns to the ^uare 
mile higher than in Viahmi- 
piir subdivision; that in the 
rural parts of the Sadar 
subdivision is somewhat 
lower and of fSerampor^ 
subdivision somewhat high¬ 
er, Up till the middle of the nineteenth csentury the settlements along the 
river — Bandcl. Chinsura, Chandertiagore and Serampore—were considered 
far more healthy than Calcutta. Bandel especially was a health resort. 
The *' Burdwan fever ** however, which seems to have appeared in epidemic 
form in Jessore and moved westward, attacked Hooghly district about 1857 
and raged for 20 years though it must not be supposed that it afflicted all 
parts of the district throughout that period. It spread from place to place, 
its average duration in one locality being from three to seven years. The 
mortality was very heavy and was estimated by the Census Superintendent 
of ISSl at no less than 650,000. Relief came earlier than in Burdwan where 
the fever had appeared at least ten years later, and aftar a loss of 12-9 per cent, 
in the district between 1872 and 1881. there was an increase of 6*1 per cent, 
from 1881 to 1891, reduced to 1 ‘4 per cent, between 1891 and 1901, when 
malaria had established itself in endemic form. Between 1901 and 1911 
t^re was large increase in the Serampore subdivision, 116 per cent., mainly 
due to immigration of workers to be employed in the jute mills, for the jute¬ 
weaving industry expanded fast in the decade- Arambagh subdivision lost 
3-2 per cent, mainly owing to economic stress caused by the deterioration of the 
soil so often covered by the floods of the Damodar and the Ajay* Rural areas 
in the Sadar subdivision showed some imprOTement except around Chinsura 
itself. During the decade 1911—21, the district has lost 0*9 per cent., the 
rural areas especially Arambagh subdivision having fared worse than in the 
previous decade, while the contrast between industrial and rural areas has 
Wn cjc^aggerated. Arambagh subdivision has not suffered as severely as 
Vishnupui\ its neighbour, but it has lost no less than 10*8 percent, of its total 
population, while the adjoining rural parts of Serampore, which had shown 
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improvement in the previous decade, have now shown consKlerable The 

Sadar subdivision has fared much as in the previous decade tlmiigh t hinsura 
and Magra this time show an increase of " -8 per cent, The lar^ increase of 
24-0 per cent, in Seramiwre, Uttarpara and Bhadreswar is solely due bo the 
immigration of mill hands. The jute mills of the district have be™ found to 
emplov as many as 51, ISO persons, while persons at work m industna] concerns 
of all kinds employing 10 or more men have been found to be as many as ' 

The recorded birth-rate in Hooghly district fell verv^ low m 1913 
compared with the level in other districts. It improved slightjv up to 191 ^, 
but fell in 1918 to 25 -7 and in 1919 to 21 -5. In 1020, it was 2i -o. Over the 
decade it has been tower than in any other district except Cnlcutta and the 
24-Parganas. "^The death-rate was higher in 1912 and 1913 than in succeed¬ 
ing years before the infiuenza outbreak, It rose to 47 *2 in 1918, but vfas dowm 
agajn to 39 -1 in 19X9 and 35 -6 in 1920. The average has not lieen abnormally 
high and the excess of deaths over births in the decade 63,292 is mainly attribu¬ 
table to the low birth-rate. , TT 1.1 1 U 1, 1 

The figures for the natural population of Hooghly show how ^avy a 

^ It suffered during the last 

decade. The actual popu¬ 
lation was made up by the 
increased number of immi¬ 
grants and by the appear¬ 
ance of so large a decrease 
ill the number of emigrants 
as 59,594. Decreased emi¬ 
gration is partly due to 
relief of the pressure of the 
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population on the soil, but to a great extent also Ui the fact that latour riiuv 
hnos an easy market without going out of the district. The class from Iloogh- 
Iv that finds emploj-ment in office work in Calcutta, moreover, seems to liave 
taken much more than formerly to living in the district and going in daily by 
train. Increased immigration has been attracted by the growth of the ju^ 
industry established on the iianks of the Hooghly, The district has an immi¬ 
grant population amounting very nearly to 20 per cent, of the total. The 
proportion actually surpasses the corresponding prpjiortion in Ho^nh dis¬ 
trict and in the 24-PargaTias, though it is not so high as in Jalpaiguri and 
Darjeeling- The greatest number come to Hooghly from Pa^a, Gaya, 
Monghyr and Shababad in Bihar and from the adjoining districts BaUia, 
Gbazipur, Benares, A^amgarh and Jaunpur in the Dnited Provinces, Cut¬ 
tack and Balasore also send a large contingent. From aU these parts they 
come to the industrial centres. The immigrants to rural areas come mainly 
from Bankura. The balance of migration between Hooghly and Midnapore 
is in favour of Hooghly and in a less degree that with Burdwan and Nadia 
also. Emigrants have gone chiefly to Calcutta and Howrah though large 
numbers are ,also found in the 24-Parganas, Since a lar^ proportion both 
of immigrants and emigrants have left their homes in search of work, it is not 
surprising in the instance of this district to find an excess of males over females 
in both classes. 


43. Howrah district, —The high density in Howrah district, 1,882 
persons per snuare mile, is due to the fact that much more of the district is 
urban than is tne case with other districts of the Province, and to iU proximity 
to Calcutta. The presence of the marabes has prevented a dense rural 
jiopulation from crowding aghinst die eastern side of Calcutta, but though the 
land west of Howrali town lies low. conditions have lieen greatly improvetl by 
the Howrah drainage scheme completed in 1885 and affecting fib square miles 
and the Raj pur schepu^ completed in 1895 and affecting 270 smiare miles, and 
it is able to support a large rural and residential jiopulation, ^ada and ra'il 
ways radiate westward From Howrah, wliile on the Calcutta side the only 
waira out thev are able to find are north and south parallel to the Hooghli\ 
The East Indian Railway from Howrah has two lines north and north-west, 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway'' after getting out of the town swings round to¬ 
wards the river again and proceeds through Uluharia in the south-west, 
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while betw'een are two light railways to Amta and Sheakhala. 
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Hoads radi- 
town in a 
similar manner. Thns 
every part of the district is 
ill easy communication 
with the head-quarters, 
and under every police- 
station there is a density of 
population well over 1,000 
to the square mile. 

The history of the last 
50 years in Howrah dis¬ 
trict has been one of sus¬ 
tained progress. It suffer¬ 
ed severely from "Burd- 
wan fever," but there was 
an increase of 6-2 per cent, 
from 1872 to 1891, Since 
then the increase has been 
13 1 per cent., 1881—91 
11 -4 per cent., 1801—1901 and 10 -O per cent., 1901—11. The i ncrease du ri ng 
the last decade has been reduccti to 5'7 per cent, and ha^ been the same in Ulu- 
baria as in the Sadar subdivision, whereas for 1901—11 the proportionate in¬ 
crease in the latter was double that in the former. There has been a same fall¬ 
ing off in the increase in Howrah city as well as in the rural areas of tlie Sadar 
subdivision, whereas the increase round Uluharia town and just north of it 
through industrial development has been maintained at the rate of the former 
decade. How far the population of the district as a whole is recruited by 
immigration for comp.'iratively short ]’ieriods is indicated by the excess of 
72,899 males over females against 53,780 in 1911. The jute mills are the 
largest employers of labour. .At the time of the census, though they were 
then working"at a very much lower pressure than a vear or two previously, 
their labour force amounted to no less than 67,447. The list of other indus¬ 
trial concerns established in the district is a long one, cotton mills, jute press¬ 
es. iron foundries, machinery and engineering works, brickfields, railway 
workshops, oil mills, flour mills, etc. The number of persons at work in 
concerns employing 10 persoiTs or more amounts to one-ninth of the total 
population of the district. 

The recorded biith-rate in Howrah for the first seven years of the last 
decade was up to the average of Western Bengal. It fell somewhat in 1919 
and 1919 although not to the same extent as in the other districts of the Burd- 
wan Division, The recorded death-rate has remained as low as the Eastern 
JJengal level. It rose only to 32-2 in 1918 and 35■! in 1919. There was no 
fall in 1920, but during tne decade recorded births exceeded deaths by 
12,8'.i0. 

The fact that the number of immigrants found in Howrah is less than it 

was in 1911 should not 
he taken to indicate that the 
foreign element is less than 
formerly, but rather that 
the town of Howrah, which 
as far ns statistics of im¬ 
migration go, dominates 
the statistics for the dis¬ 
trict, has reached the point 
when the descendants of 
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the number of the native-born. The mereased emigration from Howrah 
docs not necessarily prove that Howrah people are going elsewhere. It is 
probable that the bulk of those liom in Howrah but found elfsewhere only 
bapneued to have been bom while their parents were temporary soioum- 
era in Howrah, and afterwards went back with them to their native country. 
Howrah is the only district of Western Be'ngal for which the last decade has 
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produced ua Inei’ease Ld the uatural population. The increase has been It'S 
per cent., so that it is evident that the population of the district must be in a 
far better economic position and far healthier than that of the other dis¬ 
tricts of the Hurd wan Division. Migration to Howrah comes from other 
Pruviiiccs from the same directions as to Hoogbly. The balance of migra¬ 
tion lu all directions from neighbouring districts, esccept Calcutta, is in favour 
of Howrah, As was only to he e3tp€cted, there is a large excess of males over 
fen tales among the immigrants. 

Central Bengal. 



44, From the lower reaches of ibe Hooghly m Western Bengal to the 
fringe of the western uplands is barely 50 miles' In the Chittagong Divis¬ 
ion, the newest delta formations arc nearer still to the hills. Through Central 
and Northern Bengal on the other hand, the space which corresponds, the 
distance between the Suadarbans and the foot-hills of the Himalayas is not 
less than 300 miles, In the Dacca Division, the space is reduced to half 
by the appearance of the Garo Hills 100 miles south of the latitude of the 
southernmost Himalayas, and the intrusion of the estuary of the Mcghtia 
with its tides nearly another hundred miles inland from the open sea. 
Practically the whole Province is delta and the character of its formation 
~ I in any locality varies 

with its position relative to 
muti-r- riTMi the outer edee which is 

Kh I m P " IL I. m * ^ ^ ^ * 


eastern hills come close 

) \7 

1 ( ri \ appearance and character 

Y \ } } 5 4 of the countryside follow 

rS-i J \}n} ^ changes In the for- 

Wfl h n *\ the soil, though 

' (?7f f? ^ reproduction of 

¥l// / J these changes is tinted 

, C/ throughout ny the excess 

rainfall to the east dimin- 
ishing to the north and 
ajapean^ again 

the Himalayas. It might be expected that the cba^ges^^in the ^Ltitutto^f 
the popdation, almost entirely dependent on the productivitv of the soil would 
^ of the s^e character and generally speaking this k Variations in 

Central Bengal, except where they come imdrthe 
mfluence of the commercial and industrial activity of which Calcutta is the 
centre, lake place very much more alawlv in passing from place to t>facp thnTi 

p4«Ia™ r?S,bs th7.™e 

character over far wider tracts. 
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45. The 24-Parganas. —The 24-Pargana3 is unique in Bengal in being 
able to show variations in civiliaation from virgin forest practically uninhabit- 
etl on the sea-face, through varj’ing intensity of cultivation in rural areas 
with small oonHcrvative towns, to tlS progressive suburbs of a great city, all 
within the limits of one administrative district. Half the district, the 
south-eastern half, is still only partially developed, and much of it is buried 
under forest trees and a dense undergrowth growing in soft mud which is fre¬ 
quently flooded by high tides. Over this half of the district the density of 
population is below the average of 400 persons to the square ndle. Along the 
Hooghly from Rudge-Budge up to Naihati the density hardly falls below 2,000 
and in the suburbs adjoining Calcutta and at Barrackpore and Titagarh it 
rises to over 7,000. South of Calcutta as far as Baruipur, Magrahat and 
Diamond Harbour, the density is generally about 1,000 and in parts oonsider- 
ably higher. Close against the Eastern Suburbs, the land lies very low and the 
density falls under Dum Dum, Magrahat and Blian^r police-stations, but it 
rises again towards the north-eastern comer of the district. The population 
has infueased no less than 66 ,2 per cent, since 1872; 6',0 per cent., 11 -If per 
eeiit,; 0 0 per cent,, 17 T per cent., and 8*0 per cent., at successive census 
enumerations. 

Tlie earlier tendency was towards greatest increase on the fringes of the 

Sundarbans. Calcutta 
had not begun to overflow 
into its suourbs as it has 
done later and the Sundar¬ 
bans proper were still 
untouched. Between 1801 
and 1901 the greatest trams 
were in Matla. thana 42 per 
cent., Kulpi 27 per cent., 
Mathurapur 23 per cent., 
and Jaynagar 18 per cent. 
Barrackpore and Titagarh 
ihattns also put on 28 per 
cent., hut the five suburban 
municipalities adjoining 
Calcutta, Cossipore-C hit- 
pur, ManiktoUa, Tolly- 
gunge, the South Suburbs 
and Garden Reach increa- 
sed only 5*3 per cent. Be¬ 
tween lOOl and 1911, the 
progress of cultivation into 
the Sundarbans continued 
as fast as before, this time 
being more in evidence to 
the east than previously, 
and in addition there was a 
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a great expansion of industry 
up and down the Hooglily, 
while the extensions of 
the Calcutta Tramway 
system, the improvement of 
the Port Commissioners' 
Steamer Service, the open¬ 
ing of the Bara set-B:i sir hat 
Light Railway and the de- 
velopnient of the suburban 
traffic in the Eastern 
Bengal Railway all facili- 
tated an overflow of popu¬ 
lation from Calcutta. Tlie population of the five suburbs increased 40*3 per 
cent, and that of Barrackpore subdivi.nion 41-7 per cent. The increase in all 
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the JsubdivisioDs was above TO per cent. During the past decade development 
has taken place further into the Sundarbans, but has fallen off at the fringes. 
The purely agricultural parts of the district have shown little advance and 

some have lost popula¬ 
tion, Baraset subdivision 
4-3 per cent., and in Bas- 
irhat subdivision, Sarup- 
nagar and Baduria 3*0 
fver cent, and Haroa 1 ‘3 
per cent. Here malaria 
nas been the main cause. 
Progress south of Cal¬ 
cutta in the region affect¬ 
ed by the Magrahat 
drainage scheme has 
been dissappointing. In 
the five Suburbs the 
recorded death-rate rose 
very much above that 
of the previous decade 
and their increase 
has been no more than 
13-8 per cent,, compared 
with 4a-3 per cent, in 
1901—11, Industrial 
progress has continued 
along the Hooghly, Bar- 
rackpore subdivision has 
gained IS:5 per cent, 
and the area under 
Budge-Budge jjolice- 
station in the Sadar 
SI* blit vision 15'fl per 
cent. The jute mills 
in tile district at the time 
of the census employed 
asmanv as 100,022 per¬ 
sons, while the total num- 
l)er employed in Indus¬ 
trial concerns of all kinds 



having 


_ not less than 10 employees each amounted to 213,262. 

birth-rate in the district is much below that in others on account of 
the fact the population in industrial centres contains a preponderance of 
males. Moreover, wives of immigrants esxpecting children commonlv return 
to their homes for the event of the birth. The death-rate is low "for the 
immigrant industrial population consists mainlv of persons in the prime of 
life. Births recorded during the decade exceetied deaths by 5,852. 
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24-ParganB.s is not by any 
means due to immigration 
alone. In fact the growth 
of the natural population 
has contributed nearly half 
to the increase in the actual 

S iopulation during the last 
ecade.^ The enormous in¬ 
crease in the number of im- 
mi^rahts between 1901 and 
no doubt because the native- 


boni ijildren of immigrants are taking th7 
10 1 per cent, in the previous decade, -- * - ^ 


- - - j — cent, against 
The greatest number of immigrants 
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come from the vrestem disticts of Bihar and the adjoining districts in the 
United Provinces. Cuttack and Balasore send a large quota and so do Mtdna- 
pore and Hooghlv but the numbers from the East are mw. Khulna sends a 
number prtncipaUy employed on the rivers and canals, but contingents from 
Dacca and Chitta^ng divisions go rather to Calcutta itself than to its neigh' 
bourhood. As might have been expected there is a large excess of males among 
the immigrants. 

46. Calcutta.— separate volume of Tables has beeen published con¬ 
taining the census statistics of Calcntta and its suburbs and a commentary 
upon nje figures is contained in a separate Census Report. The City, the 
area administered by the Corporation with the Fort the Maidan and the Port, 
has a population Qf*fi07,851 and a density of 43,000 to the square mile when 
the water area is left out of account. The population has increased 43-4 per 
cent, since J872, the changes shown at successive census enumerations being 
a decrease of 3^3 per cent, and increases of 11-4 percent., 24-3 per 
cent., 5-7 per cent, and I S per cent. The constitution of the population is 
peculiar, men out-numbering women by two to one and hardly more than 20 
per cent, lieing people who look upon the city as their real home. The crude 
annual birth-Tate is very low, the average for the last decade having been 
only 20‘1 per mille; the death-rate is lower than formerly but still high consi¬ 
dering that the bulk of the population consists of adult males below the age 
of 40. It was 30' 1 per mille annually on the average for the last decade and 
deaths exceeded births by 95,817. 

47. Nadia district. —^Tbe Nadia rivers, a century and a half ago, were 
active distributaries of the Ganges, but since the Gan^s found its way into 
the Meghna the tendency has been for less and lees of its waters to leaW the 

main channel and find their 
T^rt.tian p,t way independently to the 
”'“*'’*‘'~”'sea. The distributaries 
have become a network of 
moribund channels, and the 
subsoil water level seems to 
have fallen. This and the 
fact that the surface no 
longer receives the same 
deposit of silt that it used 
annually to receive have 
materially reduced the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of the soil, 
and defective drainage has 
made the last fifty years of 
the liistorj' of Nadia a de- 
pressbg cbroalde of dis¬ 
ease, The epidemic of 
malaria which passe<i west* 
ward and got the name 
Burdwan fever ” devas¬ 
tated it between 1857 and 
1864 and it has never 
recovered. There are few 
abrupt changes from place 
to place in the density of 
the population, which rises 
»'* much a We the average of 
535 to the square mile only 
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in Kushtia Bubdivision, where, adjoining Faridpur district, it reaches 900. 

Nadia district has lost 0 '3 per cent, of its population since 1672. There 
was an increase of 10-2 per cent, between 1872 and 1881, marking some re¬ 
cuperation after the first fever epidemic, but in the ne,vt decade there was a loss 
of 1 *2 per cent There was a small increase of 1 *5 per cent, between 1891 nad 
1901, but a loss of 2 -4 per wnl. between 1901 and 1911 more than wiped it out. 
The decrease during the past decade has l>eeu 8-0 per cent. Between 1901 
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and 1911 there were flecreaa^ in Kuahtia subdiviaon 4*2 per cent,, in ifeher- 
pur 5‘3 per cent, and in Chuadan^ 4*9 per cent., and increases in the Sadar 
subdivision of 2 0 per cent, and in Kanaghat of 1*7 per oent. During the past 
decade Kushtia and Ranaghat have lost least and the central portion of the 
district has suffered most, the area under Hanskliali, Kissenganj, Chapra, 
Damurbuda, Chuadanga, Jibannagar, Alamdan^a, Mirpur, Gangani, Mencr^ 
pur, Karimpur and Tehatta polioe-stationa. The recorded birth-rate has 
been comparatively high throughout the decade, the average for the ten years 
being as much as 34;8 per mille per annum compared with 30',2 for the West¬ 
ern Bengal districts. The death-rate however, has been higher. For the 
hrst five years it was almost as high as in Malda and Murshidabad which 
showed the highest rates of mortality in Bengal, while in the latter five years 
its rate whs only passed in Murshidabad and Darjeeling. Recorded deaths 
in the ten years exceeded births by no less than 83,539. 

During the last decade both the numbers of immigrants to and emigrants 

from Nadia district have 
decreased. The decrease 
in the mimlier of im¬ 
migrants does not reduce 
it to the level of 1901 though 
that in the number of immi- 
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tendon that the pressure of the population on the soil in die district h less 
heavy than it was. But constiiermg the fact that the density is now only what 
it was in 1872, low'er than it has been at every subsequent census antf lower 
than in any adjoining district, it is suiqirising that as many as a hundred 
thousand Nadia peopie go elsewhere to find a living. Emigrants from Nadia 
are found in larger numbers in iTessore than in other neighbouring flitricts, 
but migration across the Ganges to Hajshahi and Pabnalias been consider¬ 
able and numbers have gone to the 24-Pargajias. Murshidabad Faridpiir anri 
Hooghly. The balance of migration is against Nadia in eveir direction 
though it is only very slightly uneven between Nadia and Murshtiiabad. 
Large numbers of Nadia people are found in Calcutta but not so many aa 
from Burdwan, Hooghly and Midnapore. 

48. Murshidabad district.— -The part of Murshidabad district west of 
the Bhngirathi river resembles Birbhum in character, while that to the cast 
resembles Nadia and suffers Eimilarly from defective drainage. The deiisitv 
of twpulalion is generally greater than in Nadia and ia higher in the south*- 

west and along the bsnks of 
the Ganges especially in 
Jangjpur subdivision tlian 
in the centre of the district. 
The district suffered from 
" Burdwa.n fever ” whicli 
continued into the eighties 
of last century. The 
increase of iiopiilation 
between 1872 and 1881 was 
only 1 ’0 per cent, and only 
'*• 2 0 per cent, between 1881 
and 1891. Tliere was 
JMime recovery in the next 
decade and an increase of 
R'G per cent., but it was 
rediiceil to 2-<J per cent, in 
1901—11 and in the last 
decade there has tieen a loss 
of 8-0 per cent. Between 
1001 and Iftll, there was a 
d^reasc of population on 
the right bank of the 
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Bhagirati from Muraliida- 
bad southwards, and east' 
wards to the Nadia border 
and the Ganges, where the 
loss was due to malaria, 
while Kandi subdivision 

f (lined 9*7 per cent, and 
angipnr subdivision 7*1 
per cent. During the last 
decade almost every part 
of the district has lost population. The recorded birth-rate has b^n very 
high throughout the decade, the annual average being no less than 38-tJ i>er 
mule, but the average death-rate has been still higher, 41'7 pet mllle. It rose 
to 51 8 percent, in 1914 on account of malaria and reached 58 3 in 1918 when 
the influenza epidemic caus^ great mortality. During the decade recorded 
deaths exceeded births by 46,900. 

In 1901, the number of immigrants to Murshidabad approximately 

balanced the number of 
emigrants from it. The 
decade from 1901 to 1911 
showeii a slight increase in 
the number of imimgrants 
and a substantial increase 
in the number of emigrants. 
The last decade has shown 
a slight decrease in the 
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number of emigrants and a substantial decrease in the numlier of immigi-anta, 
The result of the 20 years has been to make the number of emignmts now 
nearly twice as great as the number of immigrants. Partly this is due to tlie 
fact that the immigration to the western parts of the district from the *^aiital 
Parganas and Birbhum has been stayed and the native-born children of 
immigrants have taken the places of their fathers, but the density of population 
is lei^ now than it w*aa 20 years ago. and that the proportion between 
immigrants and emigrants has changed in this manner is significant of the 
ileterForation in the reproductive capacity of the soil at the hands of a 
fever-stricken agricultural population. The figures for migration seem to 
indicate that Murshidabad suffers more severely even than Nadia from the 
evils which have come about by tlie decay of the distributary river system from 
the Ganges, the conf!C<juent fall in the subtil -water-level and its concomi' 
taut disabilities. Emigrants from Murshidabad go rather to Malda and 
Rajshahi than to neighfouring districts in other directions. The balance of 
migration between Nadia and Mnrshidabad is about even and between Birb¬ 
hum and Murshidabad is in favour of the latter, but there has been a 
steady and increasing flow of migration from Murshidabad aert^ the Gauges 
to Malda and Rajshahi, the number found in these two districts who were 
born in Murshidabad exceeding tlie number born in them and found in Murshi- 
dabad by as mueh as 44,00nt A considerable number from Marsh idiibad 
and Nadia find their wav as far as Dinajpur and even Rangpiir, A large 
proportion of the imniigrente to the district are from the Santal Parganas. 
thoiigh the number of such is decidedly than 10 years It is because 

a larger proportion of emigrants from Nadia than from Miirshidabad go in 
search of work in industrial centres in Hooghly. the 24'Paiganas and Cal¬ 
cutta, that there is an excess of males among the emigrants from Nadia 
at'ainst excess of females among those from aiurshtdabad. 

" 40. Jessore district.^essore, like Nadia, is a land of moribund rivers 

and obstructed drainage. 
Tlie streams which cross it 
used at one time to be fed 
from the Ganges, but most 
of them now receive no 
water from that source. 
They are no more than 
channels of local drainage 
and are (juite unfitted for 
this service having been 
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CHAPTER I,—DISTHIRITION AND MO\'EMEST OF POPtLATION. 
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formed to carry mucli more 
water. Consequently 

many of tbe risers main Lain 
but a languid vitality in the 
Tains and for the greater 
part of the year are merely 
chains of stagnant pool’s 
overgrown with weeds. 
Only the Garal and the 
Madhumati to the east are 
still live rivers, though in 
the south of the district 
streams are affected by the 
tides and kept open by that 
means. The soli has deter¬ 
iorated since it has lost the 
animal deposit of silt it 
once obtained and there bas 
been a fall im the subsoil 
water-level, The hiffh 1 and 
is too dry to be valuable and 
there are wide marshes at low levels which do not drain and in which water lies 
all the year round. The density of population is, however, decidedly higher 
than in Nadia, and, as the figures given in pf^ragraphs 11 et seq, sfiow, the 
pressure of the population on the soil is comparatively light and there is a 
considerable margin for the agricultural population beyond their require¬ 
ments for sustenance. The density along the eastern margin is comparatively 
high, and on the southern border against Khulna it is also very much higher 
than in the middle and west of the district. It is lowest in Bongaon siibdi- 
vision, rather heavier in the centre of the district, but decreases again to 
the east before the more densely populated area served by the Garai and the 
Madhumati is reached. ' 

It is commonly believed that 1817 was the first year and Jjessore tbe first 
place in which cholera broke out in epidemic form, but this does not appear to 
be justified for there are historical references to earlier epidemics. In 1836 
an outbreak of malarial fever of a malignant tjqje appeared, anrl, as has 
alre^y mentioned, passed from Jessore into Nadia and Western Hengal. 
Until 1864, there were only temporarT cessations for two or three years after 
1843 and after 1850, Anotl^r outbreak lasted from 1880 to 1885, but after 
that malaria remained only in endemic form. The district continued how¬ 
ever one of the most unhealthy in tbe Province well into tbe new century. 
The Census of 1831 showed an increase of 33-6 per cent, over tbe jmpulation 
according to that of 1872, but though this was a period of recuperation after a 
long series of epidemics, little doubt w-^as expressed at the time that most of the 
difference was due to defective enumeration in 1872. Since 1881, the popula¬ 
tion has declined, 2'6 per cent, in 1881 — 01, 4-0 per cent, in 1891—1001. 3*0 
per cent, in 1901—11 and I -2 per cent, in the last decade. The average density 
which was 663 persons per square mile in 1881 is now no more than 503, The 
health of the district has however improved very much of recent yeara. Dur 
mg the last decade only Bongaon suhdivdsion and the two towns of jhenida 
and Jes^re and the country in their immediate neighbourhood have maintained 
theirevd reputation and in the last few years Jesaore itself has mnch improved 
After remaming almost stationary' for 40 years, its population has increased 
13 ‘8^r cent m the last, decade. It seems that the tide of ill-fortune whicli 
baa flooded tlm district for a century', has at last turned. The district i.*; one 
of the two in the Province which alone have done better as far ,i.s variation in 
tlie population is concerned m the decade 1911—21 th.an in 1901—11 Ma 

1R91 per cent, in 

■ t shows an increase of 6-1 per cent, while Jhen- 

mi" in 1881-91, 2:3 per cent, m 1891- 

Ji ^ 1601—11 now shows a small increase though the 

areas uDder tlhenida and Kotchandpur police-stations show a ronsiderabte 
loss. Narail subdivision escaped some of the disabilities of former decades and 
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has maititemed an increase. The Sadar subdivision sho^ a loss, but only a 
slightly higher loss than in the previous decade. Only Bongaon continues to 
lose heavily. 

The recorded birth-rate has throughout the decade been, very much lower 
than in Nadia, Murshidabad and Khulna, and fell as low as 24’9 per mile in 
1918, 21*0 in 1919i and 21-4 in 1920. But the death-rate has also been low. 
It sank to 23‘6 in 1917 and in spite of the injiuenza epidemic only rose to 30 0 
in 1918 and 30-2 in 1919 and fell again to 28*3 in 1920. The average for 
these three years was lower than anywhere in the province except Myntensingb 
and Tippera. During the decade reported deaths exceeded births by 24.868. 

During 1901—11 the number of immigrants to Jessore increased more tbari 

the number of emigrants 
from it. During the last 
decade immigrants have 
decreased more than emi¬ 
grants and the proportions 
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lation are now just what 
they were 20 years ago. 

The figures of migration, therefore, do not indicate, as in the case of 
Midnapore, Murshidabad and to a less extent Nadia, that the decrease of 
population has not relieved the pressure of the population on the soil. The 
figures are furtWr indication that Jessore has reached a turning point in the 
tide of its adversity and that for it better times are at hand. Imrnigrants 
come in greatest numbers from Nadia, though there is much mtermarriage 
with peojple of Faridpur and Khulna. There is a remarkable contrast between 
the small numbers from Bihar and Orissa, the United ProHncea and further 
parts of India in Jessore and Khulna and the very much larger numbers in 
Nadia and Murshidabad as well as in the 24-ParganaH. Males exceed females 
among the the emigrants, but not among the immigrants, and in the natural 
population there is a notable excess of males. 

50. Khulna district. —Khulna is very difierent in character from Mur¬ 
shidabad, Nadia and Jes¬ 
sore. It is a new delta 
formation intersected in all 
directions by tidal rivera 
which are wide estuaries 
as they approach the sea- 
face. Tlie southern half of 
the district is unbroken 
Sundarban forest, dense 
growth standing in soh 
mud half in and half out 
of the water and threaded 
bv innumerable creeks and 
channels. The Khulna 
rivers do not now act, as 
on« they did, as active die- 
tributarira of the Ganges, 
and the silt they carry is 
brought down * onlv * by 
the drainage of Jessore 
district and part of 
Faridpur, the drainage 
of Nadia and Murshida¬ 
bad passing mainly into 
seem to bave push^ for- 
Just off the 
and 
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the HooghJy. The delta in Khulna does not 

ward into the sea at all since it was first surveyed 150 years ago _^ 

coast is the curious patch of deep sea called the*' Swatch of No Ground, 
active delta formation is going on further east. The forest in Khulna d-atrict 
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is" reserred. " while that in the 24-Pargftnas is " protected/ ’ Coloniza- 
tioD is not attempted in the square miles which it covers. The peraons 
enumerated in it were found in boats engaged in collecting^ forest produce. 
The jurisdiction of the police-stations marked with a star in the mat^inal 
table extends into the forest and through to the sea-fa®, but the density of 
population shown against them has been calenlated onlv on the area which 
fees outside the forest boundaries. The density over the whole district is 
onlv 307 persons to the square mile, but excluding the forest area it is nearly 
twice as much. It rises high in the north-east corner and is liigh also in 
the iiorth-wesl adjoining Basirhat in the 24-Parganaa. This corner is higher 
and is not cut up by groat rivers as is the north-east. The for^t comes fur¬ 
ther north in the middle than to the east and west, and north of it as far as ihe 
middle of the northern border there is an area with comparatively low density, 

The district was carved out of Jessore and the 24^ParganaB in 1881, and 
the population has increased at each sueceasive cetwiLs, by 3-2 per cent, in 

1372 ?!, 9 0 percent, m 1881—91, R'4per ®nt, in 1801 — 1901,9’1 per cent. 

in 15101—11 and 6-7 per cent, in the last decade. The Sadur suUhvjsion has 
gone ahead 10 0 per cent., 17-7 per ®nt., 10-1 per cent, and 6-2 per cent, in 
successive djecades since 1881, but the other subdivisions have not nuide such 
continuous progress. Bagerhat subdivision on the eastern side gained 13-3 
per cent, in 1881—91, but this was reduced to 6;6 per cent, in 1891—15101 and 
4*2 mr cent, in 1901—11. Boring the last decade there has been a much 
larger increase of 14 3 per cent. ITie progress in Satkhira has been very 
uneven. .4n increase oi 5 7 per cent, in 1881—91 gave pla® to a deerease of 

I- 5 per cent in 1891 — 1901. In 1901—11 there was a substantinl incrense of 

II- 9 per cent., but during the last decade it has been no more tlian 0-8 per 
cent. 
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The recorded birth-rate in Khulna has been comparatively high through¬ 
out the decade, but the average has been lower than in Nadia and much lo\Yer 
than in Murshidabad. The rate remained above 35 per milk up till 1918 
except for a drop to 32*9 in 1916. The death-rate kept low, only once going 
up to 3n permille before 1918, and in four years out of the seven being below 26. 
It ha-s, however, been considerably higher during the last three years when 
in addition to influenza and the higb prices, Khulna suffered from a good deal 
of sickiiess after the cyclone of 1919 and to some extent from failuie of crops 
owing to salt-water inundation. During the decade births exi'et'iled deaths 

by 69,779, 5 V1 per tent, of 
the population of Iftll, 
The figures printed in the 
margin show to how great 
an extent the progi ess of the 
population of Khulna is due 
to natural growth rather 
than to mi^atum. The 

__ number of immigrants fell 

between 1901 and 1911 and 
though it has risen again during the last decade, it is still less than 20 years ago 
and is onlv 4*2 per cent, of the whole population. The excess of iiumigranta 
over emigrants is no more than some 22,000. The development which is going 
on in Khulna is in fact carried out mainlv by Khulna people, just as that in 
Bakarganj is carried out by Bakarganj people. In both districts there 
is room for development and more than one writer has alluded to the 
waste spaces in tliese two districts as available to the surplus population of 
Ben^. But in point of fact the population of the rest of Bengal makes 
little or no attempt to use them. Only those bom close to the Snndarhans 
seem to have any wish to go^ into them. They are not at present a safety 
valve for Benga! against the increasing pressure of its population, or if they 
vre, the pressure has not vet become great enough to lift the spring. 
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North Bengal. 

51. In Northern Bengal, as in Central Bengal, changes in the density 

• of population from place 
to place are slow, and 
this characteristic is the 
more obvious in Northern 
Bengal since rural condi¬ 
tions are there undis¬ 
turbed by the appear¬ 
ance of organised 
industry. Raj shah i 

Division is far separat¬ 
ed f rom the region of 
delta building, and but 
for the Tista no import¬ 
ant river traverses it. 
There has of course been 
agricultural expansion, 
but apart from its effect, 
the country must’ have 
been physiographically 
much as it is now, when a 
great part of the Lower 
Delta in Eastern Bengal 
had not yet emerged f rom 
the sea, The population 
is correspomiingly un- 
progressive. The north 
w sparsely populate<i and 
still in process of deve¬ 
lopment. In the south¬ 
west there is an outcrop 
of the ^‘Old Alluvium ' 
w'hich. as elsewhere, can 
only support a compara¬ 
tively low density of 
population. ^ The great¬ 
est density is along the 

--- banks of the Jamuna 

river w'hich forms th? 

of a distributaiy of the Gao^ northwards, has tn the same period 
one much to obliterate the great Challan Bit. 
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The 


changes of popuktion m Northern Bengal as a whole and also in 

I individual localities since' 
1872 have also been char 



acterized by moderation. 
In the decade 1911-21 
there has been rapid in¬ 
crease only in parts of 
the least developed 
north ; moderate increase 
centred in the north-'west 
effecting 
adjoining parts of Jiaj- 
shahi, Dinaipur and 
mngpur; and moderate 
dwrease in a belt run¬ 
ning from the middle of 
liajshahi to the south¬ 
east corner of Pabna, 
where the activity of 
the G'Snges in eroding 
much old land from its 
north hank is a oontribu- 
tary cause, and upon the 
outcrop of the ‘'Old 
Alluvium*' inMalda, and 
Dinajpurand its vicinity. 
Bapid decrease has 
appeared in the centi'e 
of Malda, 
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52. Rajshahi district.— The "Old AUuvimn" appears in the western 

part of Rajshahi in what is 
called the Barind. The 
formation represents a 
further suge of disinte¬ 
gration than that which 
can properly be designated 
laterite, but the surface 
soil contains much the samn 
constitutents in much 
the same proportions as 
gie soil of the uplands in 
Banbura and Arannot 
support a high density of 

Soint sugnji 
the same forma tion 
appear again under Nandi- 
gram police-station in the 
northern extremity of 
Natone subdiviaion," and 
wer this formation, in 
bodagari, Tonor, Naimat- 
pur and again in Naudi- 
gram the density is below 
4fl0 persons per square 
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mile. The district isladly 
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drAined. A net work of moribund streams no longer continues to do its 
work efficiently- One river the Barel, which has already been mentioned 
is an exception and is a live river, but it pours water from the Ganges 
into the lower country instead of assisting the drainage, and it and the 
Jamima further east, by filling the lower end of the ChaTlan Bil with silt, are 
largely responsible for the decadence of the original drainage system. 
The (centre and cast of the dblrict are characterisetl by a series of marshes, 
and there are tracts of high lands too high to produce a good winter crop 
interspersed among them and lying along the southern boundarv close to the 
Ganges. Puthia is the residence of the old family of great landlords among 
whom Rani BhawanJ who lived in the days of early English rule in Bengal 
is famous, and Puthia and Kator were formerly centres of density of popula¬ 
tion. Traces remained at the time of the first census when the' density in 
Puthia was 1,022 persons to the square mile and in Charghat 932. densities 
higher than were found anywhere else in Northern Bengal, but the unhealthy 
character of the country has now obliterated them and reduced the average den¬ 
sity to below 01)0. A much heavier population is now found further north than 
Puthia, for Bagmara. Mohanpur, Nandanali, Naogaon and Badalgachhi all 
have nearly 800 or oyer 800 persons per square mile. Rampur-Boalia. the 
lieaHquarters of the district, is an important old town but .suffers from had 
communications. No railway ap^proaehes it and the Ganges in the dry season 
is very difficult of navigation. The .silk industry which us^ to he an'iniport- 
aut one in Rajshahi has now almost dsappeared. 

The population of the district as a whole has been almost stationary since 
the first census in 1872. In successive decades it has gained t 9 per cent., 
Io.st 0’8 f>er cent., and gained 10 per cent., 1'4per cent., and in the last 
decade 0‘6 per cent. The area surrounding Puthia and Nator has proved 
unhealtthy all through the period. Parts of it have lost nearly half their 
population since 1872, those most affected lying just north of the Barel river 
the TTOt cause of their decadence. The population is sodden with malaria. 
I^ilhia with Durgapiir lost 6*5 percent, in 1901 —11 and has now lost a further 
7-4 percent, Nator with Hagatipara lost 12*5 i>er cent, in lEKU --11 and now 
another 9-1 per cent,, and Bun^aon with Gurudaspur 7 -8 per cent, in 
and now 9 *4 per cent., while l^Ipttr with Walia south of the Barel lost 8 T2 per 
cent, in 1901—11 and now* another 6 -3 per cent. There is. however, some pro¬ 
mise for the future in the fact that the decrease in this area has on the whole 
l>een less in the last ten years than in the previous decade and that the recorded 
death-rate in 1918- 1919 and 1920 <Iid not rifie so high above the average for 
previous vears as in the Province generally. A jiicture in striking contrast is 
presented by the changes which have taken place in Naogaon subdivision in the 
same perion. The area drains down without difficulty into what remains of 
tile great Challan Bil and is practically free from malaria, while round 
Naogaon itself the cultivators have the privilege of grow ing paji ja and make 
greiit profit out of it. much more of which they have l^n able to keep out of 
the hands of middlemen since the development of a Co-operative Credit 
^ciety among them, which lias proved the most successful of such ventures 
in the Province. In spite of the fact that Panchupur and Eaninagar partake 
of some at least of the disadvantages of Nator, the su bil i vision as a whole gained 
12-1 percent. l)etween 1891 and 1901, 8-9 per cent., between 1901 and 1911 
and has now gained a further 6*5 per cent. In the Sadar subdivision gain in 
Gorlagari since 1991, 17'1 per cent, in one decade and 8-5 per cent, in the 
nest, and slight increases under the other thanas on the west^n side of the 
district have counteracted the loss around Putina and maintained the total 
popniiitionof the subdivision almost exactly what it was twenty years ago. 

Kaishahi recorded a high birth-rate throughout the decade compared 
with the average rate for Northern Bengal.^ It was over 4<} t>er mille in 1912, 
1913 and 1917 ami dropped below 35 only in 1915 and 1910. The death-rate 
at the beginning of the decade was not so liigh as in Malda a.nd Dinajpur 
though much higher than, for example, in ^gra. Pabna and Rangpur, but it 
did not rise later in the same proportion as in North Bengal generally. It was 
below 35 in 1911 and 1913 and rose above 40 only in 1018 and 1919. The 
highest figure 41*5 was reached in the latter years. In the decade recorded 
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births exceeded recorded deaths by 11,124, *75 per cent, of the population of 
1911, a proportion which is almost exactly the same as the corresponding 
proporiioD for the whole of Bajshahi division. 

Immigration to the district has steadily increased during the last 20 years. 

-The numiwr of emigrants 
rose considerably between 
lOUl and 1911, but has 
decreased during the last 
ten years to something 
approaching an equal ex¬ 
tent. In the last decade 
there has, however, been a 
decided increase in the 
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number of imm igrants from Mursbidahad. The population has increased but 
little in the la^ half oentury and the migration figures indicate that its pres¬ 
sure on the soil is not heavy. Males exceeded females among the emigrants 
for they are largely compel of field labourers who have come to work, init 
females exceed males among the emigrants for in a large measure marriages 
across the border are responsible of what emigration has taken place. 

53, Oinajpur district.— Dinajpur district lies partly on the “ New 
Alluvium," and partly on the “Dld^' in the Barind to the south and south¬ 
west. The latter is ^ntly undulating and as usual it is unable to support the 
same density of population as the plams. 

There arc some low hills also in the north-west along the Kulik river, but 

- the rest of the district is 
pw™. (““vriw virUMoi p« flat. Though there are 

_numerous marshes the 

drainage system of tlie 
+>*** plains which is generally 
in a direction east or north¬ 
east has not been dislocated 
as in the ^uth-east of 
Rajahahi Division, and 
does its work with compar¬ 
ative efficiency. To the one 
side, the right band side of 
a line passing through the 
middle of the district f rom 
north-w^t to south-east 
and dividing it almost 
equally, the density of 
population is generaly 
between 300 and 400 
person to the square mile. 
On tbe left land side of 
the tine, the density is 
ahvaya well above 400. In 
the angle of the district 
Wundary in the north of 
'^akurgaon subdivision it 
is just over 500 while bet- 

quirtere Md the Kangpur fe^dary lies a triaDgaW^are^miS ofnaiW ' 
ateur^' Parbatipur and Khansama police-stations where the avera^ is 

I'here is reason to telieve that the population of the district decreased 

‘ were more .substantial gains of 5*7 per cent. 

cent, in the 
^ ™ distributed 

for Thakurgaon subd^ion has gamed only 2 o per cent, and in its south- 
w^tern wrner and the adjoining part of the Sadar subdivision there hL 
actually been a slight loss, while, on the other hand, Balurghat subdivision 
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gained 14 2 per cent, between 1891 and 1901 and 15'8 per cent, between 1901 
and 1911, and the Barind area of the Sadar eubdEvision and that under ita 
eastern police-stations gained almost as fast^ The disabilities of tJie last 
decade have fallen more heavily on tlie less densely populated south-western 
half of the district than on the other. In it the great advances of the previous 
years have in the case of many police-stations been turned to loss. Gangs ram^ 
pur with Tapan 6*3 per cent.* Balurghat with Kumargan} 2 9 petr cent,, 
Kaliaganj wkh Itahar 2T percent., Bacshihari with Kushmundi 5'3 per cent, 
and Haiganj with Hemtabad 2’6 per cent. The r^ult hi largely to be put 
down to the influenza epidemic. The population contains a Targe proportion 
of aborigines and these as elsewhere seem to have suffered more severely than 
other races. The plains of Dina i pur have long been malarious and it baa 
hwn malaria that has kept back Thakurgaon subdivision. In the last decade, 
however, Thakureaon has not shown less increase than the district as a whole 
and the area adjoining Rangpur has this time proved the most progressivc 
part of the district. 

The birth-rate in Dinajpur during the last ten years has been almost as 
high as in Rajshahi and ccmsiderKbly above the average for Northern Bengal. 
It was returned as high as 40 per mille in 1917, and it dropped below 35 
only once, in 1919. Tlie iJeath-rate followed that in Eajshahi closely hut 
was rather higher at either end of the decade and rather lower in the middle. 
It was below 35 in 1913, 1914 and 1016 and rose above 40 only in 1918 and 
1919, being returned as 43-7 in the latter year. During the decade recorded 
biEths exceeded recorded deaths by 88S, ;05 per coot, of the population 
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The district has received 
a large number of immi 
grants who have come in a 
steady stream from the Son- 
taJ Parganas and their 
neighbourhood for many 
years. That the number of 
immigrants at present 
recorded is considerably less than in 1911 is due to tbe fact that former 
settlers from the Sontal Parganas are dying off and leaving their native-born 
children to succeed them, while the stream of immigration is slowing down. 
The number of emigrants is slowly increasing but is still only one-sixtn of the 
number of immigrants. The natural population has increased by 4‘1 per crent, 
in 1911-21 arainst a decrease in the preceding decade, and shows a noticeable 
excess of males. As in the case of Rajshahi and for the same reason theye is 
an excess of males among the immigrants and an excess of females among the 
emigrants. 

54. Jalpaiguri district.^Jalpaigari district had developed rapidly 
sioce tea was introduced in 1874 into the Western Duars, the strip between 
the Tista and Sanfcos rivers. It consists in the main of slightly undulating 
plains, but rises in the north to meet the first slopes of the Himalayas in a 
series of plateaux vaiying in elevation from 500 to 2,0u0 feet 

— Tea-gardens cover these 
plateaux and spread down 

-■ into the plains below. 

Almost all that has not 
been taken up for tea or 
remains reserved forest has 
now been brought under 
cultivation. West of the 
Tista is oM cnltivated land. 
The density of population 
in the south-west comer of 
the district and in 
Pathgram, the detach^ 
portion shut off by the 
Cooch Behar State, is more 
than 500 to the square 
mile, but it decreases 
rapidly further north and is 
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below 2))0 under Ragganj police-station. In the part of the Weetero Duars in 
the Sadar subdivision, the density is ^nerally rather over 300, but consider¬ 
ably lower in the Alipur Duar subdivision and*under 200 below the hills on the 
Knst The population of the district has increased by 125 ijer cent, since 

-n-i ■■ m I ■ p 4-Vi.I _a! A il ...c A.. A 1. ^ _ 


Bast. ----- „, 

1872. The increase has been mainly through immigration to the tea-gardens, 
for the district is very unhealthy, and has fen mainly confined to the Western 
Buars. The ar«» west of the Tista had an average {lensity of 349 jicrsons to 
the square mile in 1872 and the average to-day is only 344* ^tween 1891 
and 1001, it lost nearly 2 per cent, w'hile it gained no more than 3 per cent, in 
19(11-31 and has lost it again in the last decade* The jiopulation of the 
Western Duars on the other hand was only 90,668 in 1672 and it is now 
55H.971 so that it has been multiplied slit times* The increase during the last 
decade has been very much less than in the ^ j-ears before as the mar^nal table 

indicates. The reason is 
that the tea industry lias 
not been growing of late 
y^rs as it did earlier. The 
birth-rate runs compara- 
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is very malarious and the 
death-rate also is verj' high 
and Wfiulii be higher still 

- , ^ . , , , . careful attention 

given by tea-garden managers to the health of their labour. Tiic excess of 
recorded births over deaths was under 5.000 between 1901 anri 1911 and in the 
last decade deaths exceeded births by 10,367. 


The district, especially the eastern part of it, has been peopled by immi¬ 
grants within the last century. During the last 50 years the tea industry 

■has been largely 
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resfJOn- 

siDJe, drawing Its liibour 
mainly from the Cbota 
Nagpur Plateau, but agri¬ 
culturists have followed 
in the wake of the garden 
coolies and many from 
Ill , , Pooch Behar have migra¬ 

ted northward w^ho have never had anv connection with tea. That the 
number returned a.s inunigrants has inerbased by onlv ] -4 per cent, during the 
^ against 41 per cent, in the previous one is due partly to the fact 
that during the war and afterwards recruitment of coolies for the tea-gardens 
was almost suspended and partly to the fact that the native-born Addren 
oi immigrants are takmg the places of their parents. That there has been 
an excess of deaths over births but an increase in the natural population is 
due to the that immigrants have subscribed largely to the number who 
have died. Though .so many of the immigrants areda1:ourers. the e^ces^ of 
ma es among them is not very great for the reason that women a*s well as’men 
nncl emplojTnent upon the lea-gnrdeus. 

55. ^Darjeelingdiatrict-TheSiliguri subdivision of Daneelin^ di.- 
e The rest stands in the Himalayas and reihes a level 

of 12,099 feet in the north-west comer of the district: Most of th?district 
IS however at a much lower level, for the ridge on which the lieadouarte s 
station 13 built at a height of nearly 7,fH)0 feet dominates all the res^ of the 

district except the Singalela 
ridge which forms the 
boundary of Nepal. The 
average' level of the dis¬ 
trict is well IjcIow 3,(XM) 
feet, -but the hills are 
extremely precipitous and 
It is even more difficult to 
find a level spot in the 
rocky gorges which the 
rivers have carved for 
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their courses than at 
higher levels. The Sadar 
and Kurseong subdivi¬ 
sions are devoted to tea 
and all the area suitable 
for tea is now occupied by 
gardens which cover one- 
eeventh of the area of the 
district. No less than one- 
third is reserved forest. 
Cultivation in the hills is 
laborious, but a good rice 
crop is obtained on the in- 
^eOiously terraced hill 
sides in Kalimpong sub¬ 
division. and round Darjeeling itself much profit is obtained by growing 
potatoes and vegetables which find their way to the Calcutta market. 

Tea now employs a labour force of some 56,000 and there is no possibil¬ 
ity of much increa^. The density of population is but 243 persons to the 
s<]uare mite, but this does not apf^ar low when it is remembered that little 
more than one-third of the district is culturable. The most denselv popu¬ 
lated parts are those where tea-gardens lie most closely together on 
the slopes and spurs of the central ridge which culminates in Sencbal Hill under 
the police-stations of Darjeeling, Jore Bungalow, Sonada and Nagri. 
Kurseong stands at a bluff to the south and below it tea-gardens are closely 
packed in the Terai, giving to Pankhabari police-station a comparatively high 
density. The northern valleys of the Sadar subtlivision. under Pulbazar, 
the Ti'sta Valley under EangU Rangliot and Kalimpong, and the eastern 
forest area under Gonibathan are sparsely populated, while the high western 
ridge under Sukhiapokri is scarcely inhabited at aD. SiliguH subdivision 
is in character much like the adjoining parts of Jalpaiguri district to which 
it formerly belong^!, and with the lower parts of Kurseong subdivision is 
proverbially malarious. It carries a density of population about 300 to the 
square mile, only a little less than that of iTalpaiguri, Its population consists 
mainly of Bengalis, while the bulk of the population of the rest of the district 
is of quite a different type. Its races are very numerous; the indigenous 
Lepchas, numerous Nepalese tribes each quite distinct from the others and 
many speaking their own languages although able also to use Khas, the 
fntncti. of the hills, the Bhutins from Bhutan, Sikkim and the Chntnbi * 
vaUey of Thibet, and the up-country plains-men of India who forai the trad¬ 
ing community, make a very hetert^eneous population. 

When wfiat is now the Sadar and Kurseong snbdi vis ions first came 
under British protection in 1850, Kalimpong still l>emg part of Bliutan, it 
contained, according to Hooker, hardly more than a hundred inhabitants 
for it had been torn by continual faction between the Bhutanese, the Thibet¬ 
ans and the Nepalese- But immediately natives of surrounding countries 
poured in l>oth to settle and to be employed in the tea industry. The popu¬ 
lation increased 64 per cent, between 1&72 and 1881 and 43 per cent, 
between 1881 and I8ftl, but the incre.-ise had fallen to 11 ;5 per cent, in 
—iJMii and 6*6 j>er cent, in lOUl—11. During the last decade the 
increase has been about the same 6 5 per cent., Kalimpong having main¬ 
tained its progress and put on 21 '4 per cent, while the decrease of 8-8 per 
cent, in Kurseong subdivision in 1001—It lias been reduced to 2*1 per cent, 
and Siiiguri has gained 4 9 per cent, against the 2-5 per cent, of the previous 
decade. 

The influenza epidemic caused great mortality in the hills and hung 
aliout longer than in the plains, probably becaujise the greater distance and the 
less frequent intercourse between one collection of homesteads and the next 
caus^ infection to spread less rapidly. There were also local epidemics of 
relapsing fever and the recorded death-rate for the district rose as high as 
53 1 per mille in was-maintained at 48-4 in 1619 and dropped only to 
43'9 in 1020. So high a death-rate as 53'1 per mille was only touched by two 
other districts in the Province durine the decade, Murehidabad and Nadia 
which in 1918 had death-rates of 58-3 and 53*3. Both of these had lower 
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death-rates than Darjeeling in 1919 and in 1920. During the decade, 
deaths exceeded births bf more than 21,000. 

The bills hare been peopled by iimnigrants slnoe 1850 and migration 
since the same date is responsible for much of the population of Siligurl 

Tho« who had been born 
outside the district number- 
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still a steady stream of 
migration across the Nepal frontier and more than half of the immigrants 
still come from Nepal, though the actual number bom there has decreased by 
13-7 T>er cent, smce 1911. Tea cultivation is not spreading as it did 2i) yeare 
back, for most of the land which is suitable has now been taken up, but the 
labour force requires steady recruitment. Kep^ese paai through Darjeeling 
to go into Jalpaiguri, but the number of Darjeelii^-born who go down to the 
tea-gardens in the Duars is comparatively small. Immigrants from Purnea 
into Siliguri subdivision are munerous and there are numbers in the district 
from other parts of Bihar and the United Provinces, but Bengali immigrants 
are few. The number of emigrants has mcrease^i only slightly in the !a.-it 
decade compared with the increase between 1901 and 1911. The ^ngalis 
dislike and fear the hill people and the latter do not willingly go out of sight 
of the hUls. nor try to mix with people of the plains. A few only of those 
returned as emigrants are soldiers, for recruitment for Gurkha reffimenta at 
Darjeeling is mainly among men who have come straight from Nepal. Con- 
mderable numbers are no doubt the children of pi a ms-men who came to Dar¬ 
jeeling engaged in trade. 

56. Rangpur district,— Rangpur district is smaller in area by 430 
souare miles than Dinajpur, but its population is very much larger than that 
of any other district in North Bengal. The density of population is general¬ 
ly well over 600 to the square mile. In all the north-western part of the dis- 

trict on the right bank of 
the Tista down to the dis¬ 
trict headquarters the aver¬ 
age density is as much as 
800. Then comes a block 
forming the soutbem part 
of the 8adar suMivi.sion 
fh^re the density fails 
i>eIow 500. but it rises 
<igain well above BOO in 
the south-eastern sul^ivi- 
^n ^ of Gaibandha. Jn 
Kurigaon subdivision and 
m the part of the Sadar 
subdivision on the left 
bsQic of thfi Tist^ th6 4i¥0r- 
ap der^ity is generally 
about 650, being re^^luced 
by the fact that it falls 
« ransiderably on the Cooch 
•"* Behar border, and at cer- 
r* tain localities by the 
existence of new formations 
in the bed of the Jamuna 
which as yet have few 
homestead ft built on therp. 
The existence of the rail¬ 
way colony m responsible 
_for the high density under 
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Saldpur police-station. The population of Rangpur declined at each census 
until 1901, when an increase of 4 3 per cent, brought the number of its iuhabi- 
lanta back to w'hat it had been in 1872. In the next decade there was a sub- 
stiuitial advance of 10-7 per cent, and the increase from 1911 to 19:^] has 
been 51 per cent, Tt seemed up tii! 25 years ago as if the population was too 
heavy for productivity of the soil to maintain. The cban^ has been brought 
about partly by improved railway commimicalions which nave opened up the 
market for the disposaf of agriculturat produce, and partly by immigration 
from Pabn.'i, Bogra and Mymeii,singh to the new formation’s along the Jam-> 
UJia, but there seems to have been in addition a decided improvement in the 
general health of the district and a partial disappearance of malaria. The 
district felt the earthquake of 1897 very severely and it is surmised that by a 
slight change of le^'ols frc^ra place to place a distinct improvement in the drain¬ 
age was brought about. Whether this was so or not, tlie fact is apparent 
that a remarkable change in the character of the population ocinirred about 
that time. From stagnation the population has become decidedly progressive. 
The increase in the last decade has been most marked in Gaibandha subdivi¬ 
sion, liut everywhere there has lieen some advance. The recorded birth-rate 
did not fall towards the end of the decade to the same extent as in most part.^ 
of the Province, nordhi the district suffer severely from the mHuenzn epidemic, 
and as a result there has Iteen an excess of births over deaths rccoixled during 
the decade no less than 88.342, 


The number of immigrants to Hangpur increased very much Ijetween 
1901 and 1911, when there was a great influx of Muhiimmadans from Pabna 

i'ui) Myriieusingb to new 
'«'■ '*0- I formations in the Jamuua 

river. As in other parts, 
the jjeople who live on the 
chars formed in the rivers 
are in some measure a 
race apart, and the new 
formations on the Rang- 
pur side of the river were 
colonized not by the people of the adjoining mainland but by people w*hose 
land on the other side of the river anti further down iiad been washed awav. 
The influx from Bogra and Pabna has, in a large measure, decreased of late 
years, but it still continues, while that from Mymensingh 1ms very decidedly 
increased and ia largely responsible for the increase in population of Gaiban- 
dha subdivision. Rangpnr has wide trade connections in tobacco, etc., and 
more immigrants from the Uniteil Provinces and Rajjiutana than other N^orth 
Bengal districts. A considerable number of Sontala, too, “have migrated as 
far and are to be found under Badarganj and adjoining police-statons. The 
number of emigrants is increasing, although only at much the same rate ns 
th*' total population. Among the immigrant.^, males exceeded females by 
2 to 1, but even fit> the natural population shows a large excess of males. 
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57. Bogra dfstriet,- 


The Karatoya river traverses Bogra froni north to 

south ana divides it into 
two unequal portions with 
distinct characteristtes. 
The eastern portion is cov¬ 
ered with tho alluvium of 
the lower Brahmaputra val¬ 
ley, 'ivbile the western and 
larger portion rises slightly 
and shows signs of an out¬ 
crop of the Old Alluvi¬ 
um." Towards the west 
the drainage, which is gen¬ 
erally satisfactory although 
there are wide marshes in parts, passes towards the south into the Challan Bil 
instead of into the Karatoya and the Jamuna. The rich soil on the eiusteni 
side of the district supports a large density of population well over BOO to 
the square mile and a similar high density is found aljout Adamdighi in the 
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CHAPT£ll 1 —DlSlItlBL'TlOS AJiD MUVEiliiNT OF POPUlATIUNV 


west adjoining the progressive Naogaon eubdiv^ion of liajsbahi. A density 
below tiOO characterises the watershed passing through i’ancbabibi^ Khetlof, 
Dbupchanchia, Kahalu and the south-west corner oi the area under Bogra 

S oJice-statioD to Sherpur. itogra is decidedly the most healthy district m 
drtb Bengal and its population has increased by no less than 03-5 per cent, 
since the hrst census in 1872. 'Ihe increa-se was in greater proportion 
in each successive decatio until the last 7 :0 per cent, in I872“8(i» 11-3 per cent 
in 1881—91, ll’S per cent, in 1891—1901 and 15-2 per cent in 1001—11, and 
has Ijeen evenly distributed over the whole district. In the last flecade the 
increase has bwn O-O per cent, which is higher than in any North Bengal 
district. It has been neatest in the north-west comer, but otherwise fairlv 
evenly distributed. For two police-stations Dhunot and Dbupchanchia' 
the figures show a decrease, but there is some doubt as to whether the popula¬ 
tion of DhuDot and Sherpur was separated in 1911 along t he line of the present 
boundary and that of Dbupchanchia was correctly separated from that of 
group comprising Bogra,. Kahalu, Gabtali and Ad^tbghi for which bound¬ 
aries of police jurisdiction have cut across the boundanes of the old revenue 
tkanas. 

Bogra is remarkable for the great proportion of Muhammadans in the 
population, a proportion greater even than m any of the Eastern Bengal dis¬ 
tricts. Muhammadans are generally found to show greater fecundity than 
Hindus in Bengal and the progress of Bogra is to be put down in part to this 
high proportion. The district lost somewhat in the first influenza outbrefik, 
but almost escaped the mortality from this cause after the end of lOls! 
Becorded births in the decade exc^ded deaths by 36,861 , 

The number of immi¬ 
grants to Bogra increased 
very much Ijotwecn 1901 
and 1911, but has somewhat 
df>creased during the last 
ten years. Immigrants 
come from Pa bn a and Haj- 
.^ahi ratfier than from ad- 
j _ , I ,T • , ^ .ioining districts to the 

north and from Bihar and the United Provinces. The number of emigrants 
has continued to increase and is now double the- figure for 1901. This is in 
the main due to the opening of a railway through' the district The people 
have not gone m mimters to Pabna but a number have crossed into Naogaon 

Riingpur. Very few go to the neigh&ur- 

58. Pabna district.—A succession of marshes which contain some water 
--- — - the year round extends 

«.«!. vicimty of .Naogaon in Raj- 
' shaht into the centre of 

Pahna. There is, it is 
true, very little drainage 
from one to another, but 
the cenlrnl portion of 
Pabna lies lower than 
-Nator subdivision and ' 
such drainage as there is, 

>s to the south-east into 
this waterlogged region. 

In Taraa, Atgharia, Chat- 
mohar. F a rid pur and San- 
thia, which lie so low^ 
there is a density of popu¬ 
lation very low compared 
with that under the 
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T - V 1 , poliCf^-Rtations alonir 

Jamima river, the eastern boundary of the district^-and in t he corner formed 
by the junction of the Jamiiiia and the Padnia. The had drainage of the 
interior has made Pabna an unhealthy district. The population increased 
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8*3 ptir cei^t, betwt^cn 1872 and 1881, but the increase was rcduc^ to 3*9 in 
1881—^91, 4*3 in 1891—1901 and 0 5 in 1901—11 and in the past decade there 
has been a diTcrease of 2*7 per cent. Sirajganj subdivision gained 9 *4 per cent. 
in 1891—jlfiOl while the Sadar subdivision lost 2*1 per cent. The position was 
reversed in IIHJI—11 when the Sadar subdivision gained 2*4 per cent, 
and Sirajganj lost 0*6 jjer cent. During the past decade the relative 
|iosition of the two has been reversed a second time. Sirajganj Jins gained (t-4 

E er cent, while the Sadar subdivision has lost 7*1 per Cent. The greatest loss 
as been in the south-east corner, in the angle between the Jamuna and the 
Ganges. Malaria is the chief cause of mortality, for Pabna did not suflfei; 
badly from the influenza epidemie. The birth-rate has been very low since 
19t5 and deaths recorded during the decade exceeded births by 18,166. 

Pabna is the only district in North Bengal which has more emigrants t hati 

immigrants. Both increHS- 
ed in number lietween lilOl 
and 1911, emigrants faster 
than immigrants. During 
the past decade the number 
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continued somewhat to increase- Migration to aud from Uie neYghbouring 
districts, Myinensingh, Faridpurand Nadia, depends mainly on the action of 
the two big rivers cutting one of the banks or the other and‘buildtng land on 
the opposite side. The char population is used to shifting and moves as the 
river dictates. In this respect, Pabna district is now suffering more than its 
neighbours, but continues to receive a considerable number of immigrants from 
Nadia. Pabna people have gone north in considerable tuimbers to the eastern 
part of Kangpur and more of them find thevr way to the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta than go there from other districts in North Beng.il. The migration 
figures point to an increase of pressure of the population on the soil in spite 
of the fact that the total population of the district has grown little in the last 
50 years. The increased pressure is partly due, no doubt, to reduction of 
area by diluvium. The great excess of males over females among the emigrants 
is elomient of the fact that much more of the emigration is due to men having 
been nriven to go elsewhere to seek a livelihood tlian to marriages and short 
moves across the border. 

59. Mai da district. — Mai da consists of two distinct tracts. West of the 

Mahananda river is recent 
alluvium, while east of it is 
the Barind. The latter is 
onij' able to support a popu¬ 
lation with a density below 
4001 persons to the square 
mile. In the alluvial tract, 
the density except in the 
extreme north-west is over 
600 and rises close to the 
.Ganges to 800. The dis¬ 
trict, especially the cent¬ 
ral part w'ith its ruins of 
early Muhammadan clvii- 
iz,'ition, is malarious, but 
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the population has incre.aseJ 45*8 per cent, since 1872. The greatest gains 
were 14*5 per cent, in 1881—91 and 13*9 per cent, in 19(11—11, Part 
of these gains was due to immigration of Muhammadans from 
Mursbidabad to the alluvial tract along the Ganges, and of the Sontals 
and other aborigines from the Rajmahal Hills, which lie only just 
across the Ganges, to the Barind. In the past decade the district has 
lost 1*8 per cent., a serious set-back after the rapid advance in the decade 
before. The cause it to be put down mainly to malaria which has been bad 
all over the district, but particularly so round the headquarters station 
where, on more than one occasion, it has assumed epidemic form. 
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CHAPTEB I,—DISTBIBCTION AND ilOVElLtN'T UF POPULATION. 


Malda in the decade IftOl— 11 had a phenomenajly high hirth-rate. 
This remained higher than in other pfiria of the Province almost throughout 
the decade, but the death-riite for the first three years 1911 — 13 was lugher 
than in any otiier district. It remtiined at the same [e%^el for tlie remainder 
of the decade, but was surpassed in the districts of Western and Central 
Bengal which suffered such severe mortality in the latter half of it, Deaths 
recorded exceeded births in the decade by 8,631. 

The natural population which increased by 11-3 per cent, durint' the 

‘ decade 19t)l to 1911 de¬ 
creased during the last ten 
yearsbyO'Spercent. Tlie 
number of immigrants has 
decreased partly through 
the native-borji e*hildren of 
settlers succeeding their 
fathers and partly to ab- 

tt.« c 1 -o u ■ 1 . , uriginat immigrants from 

the Sontal Par^nas having moverl on to Rajshahi and Dinaipur and even as 

far ^ into the Nepal Terai, attracted by an offer of land at verv low rates bv 
the Nepd Durbar. Immigrants are mainly Sontals to the inte'rior and we^t 
of the ^tnet and Muhammadans from Murahidabad to the alluvial lands 
along the t^Jtoges. llie number of emigrants has decidedly decreased, pro¬ 
bably owing to the reduction of the population bv disease at home. Emi¬ 
grants have goM mostly to Dmajpur, Rajshahi and Mnrehidabad. Malda is 
remarkable in having a natural population in which females are considerablv 
m excess of males. ' 

6U. Ceoch Behar. —Alth««orli 
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dhaka, Torsa and the 
Eaklhak cross Cooch Behar 
they give little assistance to 
the drainage of this low- 
lying tract of country. 
The rivers carry the drain¬ 
age of the northern hills 
across the State but the de- 
p^it of their silt has raised 
their beds leaving large 

Ik'“‘em at a level from whieh water'Sorarain“lff into Ihei 

In loTvest. This apiiears 

to be the explanation of the unhealtbineas of the countrv and its slow^lS 

opment. The population is actually a little less than ?t ™ Ms? The 
density is greater along the southern border than along the northern InH 
shades off gradually from the one to the other It tg consecMhIv?; l 

deovV io H«. Wtolem Duara to the oorth of TbS toJ; S lo 'r 
than injiangpur to the south. The census of 1672 was taken iy Sett£ 

ment Department over a period extending to 3 months stirl hTJ ^ 

13-2 per cent, tietween 1872 and 1881 ias p^babft ^ 

IMl cejit, in 1881^01 Jnd 21 per^c^nf iS 

1891—1901. It recovered somewhat during the next decidi» ^ 

^ incre^ of 4-6 per cent, and there were signs of some relief from maiarla 
Durmg the decade, the improvement showed signs of beirn^ co^bued 
until the influenza epidemic took a heavy toll. Between la?! am? umi 
Dmhaia Cooch Behar itself and Mathabhknga seem iHave SI the 
u^ealthy parts. Lattorly, Dinhata and Coo?b Behar appear to hate rS 
somewhat and Metalganj joined Mathabhanga, The main llnTTf 
the ^tem Ben^ Railway nins thtooBh HaJdibarir where a onantitv of 
jute IS grown and between 1891 and 1901 this part of the StatAhowS 
mcre^ of population of 9 9 per cent, when e\'^erv other part was losino- Dni- 
ing the nxet d«ade the increase was reduced to 6 -0 per cent and in the last it 

^ Tufanganj in the north-east comer il 

the onJ} area that has shown continued progress and even in it there was a 
sbght loss in the decade 1891 to 1001. though it made up for it bv fm iner^ 
of 9-1 per cent, in 1901-11 and 3-5 per <4t. in the la^t de<Jade. ^ 
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The Dumber of inimigraDts to Cooch Bebat which increased considerably 

between Iltdl and 1011 
has continued to mcrease 
during the lost ten years 
through a new channel 
of migration from My- 
jcensingfi. The niimlwr 
of emigrant'? rose a little 
between iOOl and 1011, 
blit during the last ten years lias much decreased, ej^pecially the number of 
emigiants to Jaipaiguri. The excess of immigrants over emigrants is more 
tlian *2h times as much ae it wa^ 20 year ago, indicating that the State can 
well su’pport a heavier popuktion than it Bolds, The land revenne afeses- 
ment is at a very much higher level than in British territory, but its weight 
does not apparently affect migration. Immi^ants have come in large 
numbers from Bangpur and include a considerable number bom in Jalpatgurt, 
for though the general direction of migration is northTvards the people on the 
tw^o sides of the border are closely related and intermarriages are frequent. 
There are few Southals in the State, but considerable numbers from 
United Provinces and many from Uie western parts of Bihar. The great bulk 
iCTants has gone to Jalpaiguri and to adjoining parts of Goalpara in 
Males are in large excess in the natural popuktion. 


of the emi 
Assam. 


Eastern Bengal—Dacca Division, 



61. Passing from the rest of the Province into Eastern Bengal, one sees 


^ms often to be a los¬ 
ing battle with econo¬ 
mic forces imd disease, 
but a teeming popula¬ 
tion which seems as it 
increases to ^mcceed in 
getting ample support 
from the produce of the 
soil, to breed very freely, 
an ft to be comparatively 
free from the scourge of 
malaria. Tt is ueces- 
Barv to adojit a ^lifTerent 
schedule of shading to 
repr^Mcnt variations of 
density in diagram; No. 
28 for Dacca Division 
from til at used in the 
corresponding maps 
given for W^estern, Cen¬ 
tral and Northern Ben¬ 
gal, and in Diagram No. 

the map which shows, 
variations in popuktion 
during the last decade, 
shading to represent a 
decrease hardly requires 
to be used. Statistics 
of Agriculture have 
been shovpn to indicate 
how it ia possible that 
Eastern Bengal can sup¬ 
port with apparent ease 
a density of population 
very much greater than 
that in Western Bengal, 
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CHAPTER L—DlSTKIBUnOS AND MOVEMENT OF POPUI-ATION. 


TIk' contrast between the two in the matter of healtli seems to be connected 
with the fact that Eastern Bengal is a land of open drainage and active 
rivers while so much of the rest of the Province is characterised by n moribund 
river-svstem anf! obstructed drainage. 

62, Dacca districts —^In spite of the fact that over a quarter of Dacca 
district the density of population is below 500 to the square mile, the district 
has an average density of 1,148. Even excluding the population of Dacca 
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— ed portion of the district 
between Dacca City 

- and the Mymensingh 

border on an outcrop of 
the ^*01d Alluvium." A 
considerable portion under 
Jaydebpur, Sripur and 
Kaliakair police-stations 
is actually forest, alight 
undulations being planted 
with a valuable timber 
tree known as G/ijari. 
The trees grow thick and 
+ ifif straight and are an im¬ 
portant asset to the Jay- 
dfibpur estate. Wind¬ 
ing clearings overlaid 
and levelled by silt wash- 
ed down from' the slightly 
+fo-a JiiEflier forest land are 
planted with rice, hut such 
country is unable to sup¬ 
port a very large popula- 
^tion. The **0ld Alluv¬ 
ium’' appea rs under every 
police-st-ation of the Sadar 
subdivision except Kerani- 
gftnj between the Buri- 
gangu and the Dateswari 
rivers and Nawabgani and 

wari, ^til the “New Alluvium” is reached the denS>Ma^not hiSi^^^^f 
Kcnmiganj, Nawabgani, Dohar, Damrai, most of which is New AUuWum 
and Dacca City are excluded, the average density in the Sadar subdivision is 
o92 persons to the square miie. This IS a great deal more than the “Old 
.^luvumt has been found to be able to support in Western and Northern 
Bengal. The greater ramfall in Dacca renders this jwssible; moreover there 
IS no rock m the outcrop in Dacca as for instance in Midnapore and the soil 
retains ita inomture t.etter than the Old Alluvium of the Barind Afanik-rn 
subdivision lies high and partakes somewhat of the character of NortlJern 

tmnnhiHnn ^ ^ healthy than the rest of the district and the density of 
population la much lower than elsewhere on the New Alluvium Tn ^ ^ 1 ,^. 
south and east of the district the density of population is* higher thaJin an? 
other rural area in the world. Eepeciallv under Afunshigani. Tan^ibari 
fctrajdikhan, &rmapar, Lohaganj and Dohar police-stations the ameStu^i 
population IS 3wetle.l by the presence of numerous families of the biXr 
l^c Madrahkaf Bikraiupur supplies a large proportion of the SrofeJsb^ 
classes and of the clerks and landlords agents throughout Eastern 
and rends its most intelligent young men jiot on!v to other Dart<i ^ 
Province, but m consiclerahle nnniliere oil over Norihem India ^ The am^ 
tr^ property remaiim m ^e family and the leas successful of the co sWrs 
commonly remain in the family homestead ostenaiblv in charts J 
^rtr h.t in fart Rndin^ ™ry litt]a ea,pl„™™i. while ETf: 

nome bv tho,re who have gone out into the world to reek their 
matenaUy to support the famUr. The figures obtainert from agriraUurl^ 
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statistics pointed to a heavy pressure of the population on the soil in Dac'ea 
o^trict, but they did not of course take account of the udditiouul support 
afforded in the most densely populated part of the district by money earned 
elsewhere aoid sent home to BikratQpur* The higher caj&te^ are nintieroiis also 
in the southern part of NarayangaaJ 3abdivis.ioiis, and send recruits to earn 
their living outside the district. Even so the agriculturai population in the 
Bouth-eaatem part of the diistrict is conBiderably more dense than is found on 
land of no less remarkable fertility in IS^oakLali, Bakarganj, the parts of 
Tippera near tlie Meghua and the eastern half of Faridpur. 

Dacca district has gained 75 6’* per cent, since 1872. the propor*- 

tionate increases in suc« 
cessive decades liaving 
been 14-4 per cent,. 14*6 
per cent., 10*6 per cent, 
l l-O per cent, and 8*3 
per cent. The possibil¬ 
ity of so great an in¬ 
crease has l>een largely in 
the extension of the 
cultivation of jute, and 
N a ru yangan j subdivi¬ 
sion where jute is most 
extensively grown has 
sliowTi the greatest in¬ 
crease in population. 22*0 
per cent, in 1881-01, 11 *4 
per cent, in 1891—1901, 
18*0 per cent, in 1001-11 
ami 11 *8 per cent, in the 
last _ decade. The pro¬ 
portionate increase has 
been as great on the Old 
Alluvium in the S.'idar 
subdivision where there 
has been much extension 
of cultivation, but it has 
not been so great on the 
New _ Alluvium, Mun- 
shiganj subdivision has 
gained steadily in spite 
of the phenomenally 
high density there, ft 
gained 16-7 per cent, in 
1681-01. 0*9 per cent, in 
1891-1901. 9*3 per cent, 
in KHDl-ll and 10*3 per 
cent, in the last decade. 
'I'he greater increase in 
1011-21 than in 1901-11 
is very remarkable and 

. . seems to indicate that the 

intelligence of the Bikrampuri enables him to struggle successfully against 
the economic pressure which has been felt so severely of late year.^ by the 
middle class in the Province as a whole. Only Manikganj subdivision and the 
adjoining Nawabganj police-station in the Sadar subdivision have not main¬ 
tained the same reputation for steady progress as the rest of the district. 
Manikganj subdivision at the beginning of the century showed signs of decaa- 
ence. suffered very much from malaria, and the increase in the populattod 
during the decade 1001—11 fell to 1 *3 per cent. In the previous 20 year.s it 
had only lieen 9 per cent., but no part had shown a loss such as 
Harirampur showenl in 1901—11, 5*3 per cent. During the last decade, there 
has been a considerable improvement dating from 1912 when floods seem to 
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have wash&l out some of the malaria, Evea Harirampur has gained 0-9 
per cent, and the subdivision as a whole 4*0 jMr cent. 

The recorded birth-rate, though not as high in the early part of the decade 
as ill Faridpur, Bakarganj, Noakhali and Chittagong, or in Murshidabad, 
Nadia. Birbhum or Bankura or in parts of Northern Bengal, was up to 
the average for the Province. It fell somewhat in 1014 and 1015 and again in 
1019 and 1020, but was never below 30 per milie per annum. The death-rate 
was only per mDIe in IPll, but rose till it reacheil 33-2 in 1914. It was 
down a^ain to 21 o in lOlft and 1917, rose to 33-2 in 1918, but was down again 
to 27-8 in 1019. The influenza epidemic caused considerable mortality in 1018, 
but later Dacca did not suffer severely. Recorded births during the decade 
exceeded deaths by 175,898, 5*94 per Mnt. of the population of 1911. 

Inmiigrants to Dacca increased considerably between 1901 and 1011, 
but during the last decade th^ have somewhat decreased. There has been a 
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steady increase in the num- 
her of emigrants, though it 
has not been so fast during 
the last ten years as 
between 1901 and 1911. 
Intermarriage across the 
Mymensingh border is 
frequent and females found 
. , Dacca bom in hlymen- 

smgh are slightly more mimerous than males. This is not at all the case in 
resj>ect of emigrants from Dacca to Mmensingh or immigrants to Dacca 
from Tippera and Faridpur. Tlie balance of migration between Dacca 
M>*mensuigh, Tippera, Faridpur and Pabna is adverse to Dacca in each case 
though the Ijalanee in the direction of Mymensingh Is more even than in other 
directions. Immigrants from beyond* Bengal are well under 2 per 
cent, of the population and more than a third of them are found in Dacca 
City, Emigrants from Dacca are found all over Bengal in increasing num 
ters. That the number found in Calcutta in 1011 was only about the s^e as 
in 1901 may be put down to the effect of the partition of liengal. Since the 
Province has become one again the number has greatly increased. The 
steady growth in the number of emigrants and the fact that the 
number of immigrants has begun to decrease are undoubtedly to lie read as 
indications that the pressure of the population on the .soil is very heavv and 
IS bemg increasingty felt. . „ 

63. Mymens'mgh district. —^The Madhupur jungle on the outcrop of the 
Old Alluvium, which appears in Dacca district stretching nonhwani.s from 
Dacca City to the dLstrict boundary, continues north into MvmensLngb. dis¬ 
trict bending slightly towards the west as it crasses the Boundary. That onlv 
three of the police-stations through whose jurisdiction it runs show a deusity 

i - 1 -of lew than 600 to the 

mile, is due toHhe 
-fact that the others include 
some of the New as w-ell a.s 
of the Old AIIuTium. 
The density of ponulation 
on the outcrop of the latter 
IS at the same level as in 
Dacca district. The out- 
forms a watershed, 
though it rises at its 
highest only a few feet 
a^ve the general level of 
the district. The JatniiTia 
the old course of the 
wahmaputra divide in 

the uorth-Tvest corner 

and pai^ one on each ride 
or the Madhupur jungle. 
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Along the^ courses of botli 
ajj th&y pi'oceed there is an 
__ .iucreiising density of popu¬ 
lation which from the lati¬ 
tude of Myrnensinnh town 
southw'snls on lx>^ rivers 
js above I.DIK) to the square 
mile, On the course of the 
old lira Inn aputra in the 
south-east of the district a 
density more than 1,200 is 
reached under Karirnganj, 
HossaLnpui'f Kishorganj, 
Bhairsi) 'Bazar and Kuh- 
archar. East of the area 
of this high tdensity there 
is ap abrupt change in 
density. There wide 
stretches consist of 
hftoas, a w’ord which, in the 
sUpsbot tongue of those 
partsp is nothing more 
than a corruption of the 
Bengali .S’o^ar, Sea. For 
four months of the year 
these are the grazing 
grounils for lar^e herds 01 
of cattle; for the remaining eight they are under water. The density 
of population in this lowHying tract falls as low as 269 to the square 
mile under Khaliajuri police-station. The northern part of the dis¬ 
trict stretches along the foot of the Garo Hills and all along the border rapid 
development is talang place. It is still far from complete and the density 
of population shades off towards the foot of the hills. L nder the border police- 
stations, it is well below 6ftf> to the square mile. In the north-eastern extrem¬ 
ity of the district under Kalamakanda police-station it is only 364. 

Mvmrusingh district has developed very rapidly. Its population has 
increaseil by l«5 4 per cent, since the first census in 1872. 29 9 per cent, in 
1872—81, 13 ■« per cent, in 1881—91, 12 *7 per cent. mlS91—1901, 15 -5 per 
cent, in 1901—11 and 6 -9 |ier cent, in the last decade. Fifty years ago, its 
average densitv of pooulation was on a level with that of Bankura in W^tern 
Bengal and ifalda and Dinajpur in Northern Bengal. Now its density is 
double that in Bankura and nearly double that in Malda and Dinajpiir and 
with an average of 776 persons to the square mile it takes its place with the 
other Eastern Bengal riistricts in the most densely populated part of the Pro¬ 
vince . Progress has l^een steady and consistent all over the district. Not one 
of the subdivisions in any of the five decades between successive censuses has 
shown a decrease, and the record shows only one Durgapnr, which 

formerly inchiderl also Kalamakanda, which showe^I each a d«rreaae 9:6 per 
cent, in 1881—91 and ! ^2 per cent, again in 1891—1901. It has made up 
since with tin increase of 11 "I per cent, in 1901 — 11 and 20*7 percent, in the 
last decade. The population has grown most rapidly in Jamalpur aub- 
diviston, 16 -2 per cent-, 16*1 per cent., 20 2 per cent, and 8 *8 per cent, 
in the last four decades. Wholesale changes of Jurisdiction for which an 
adjustment of the former census figures wns not carried through somewhat 
spoil the record of variations of population during the last decade. 
Some 270 square miles of the Madhuptir jnngle area have been separated from 
the tkmins of the Sadar subdivision and added to Tangail. The ^lolice juris¬ 
diction in Tangai! has l>eeD redistributed with little reference to the 
iiirisdicticn of tlie old thnn/is and as a result it is only possible to record that 
the population now covered by police-stations 9 f the Tangail subdivision and 
those of the Sadar subdivision which were affected by the transfer, tc©ether , 
has increased by 4 0 per cent. In the other subdivisions also change in police 
jurisdiction have been carried out with little reference to the jurisdiction of 
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leveDu© thumts, and tliis is the reason that it has been necessary to use so many 
brackets in the marginal table. 

TJie recopJed birth-rate in Mymensin^h throughout the decade has been 
well below tW average for Eastern Bengal. Only twice did the fi^re for 
Tiopera prove lower than that for Myincnsuigh, and tlie fj^re for 
Myineiisingb has every year been lower than that for any other district In the 
J jacca or Chittagong Division. In common with that for the Eastern Bengal 
districts the birth-rate for Mymensingh was less affected either by the first 
economic effects of the war in 1915 and I'JHi or by the troubles of the last three 
years of the decade than the birth-rate for 'Western and Central Bengal. The 
recorded death-rate has al.so l^een well ijelow the average for Eastern Bengal, 
and far below that for other parts of the Province. In six years out of the 
ten it has been below 22 per mille and the highest rates reaehefi have tjeen 
ii9’0 in 1915, 31 2 in 1918 and 27'7 in 1919. During the decade recorded births 
exc*ee<led reco/ded deaths by 399,207, 6 83 per cent, of the population of 191!, 
n proportion only surpassed in Tipjicra and Noakhali. 
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A great change has come over hfymeasingh of recent year.s in respect of 
migration to and from the district. In 1901, immigrants exceeded emi¬ 
grants by a considerable number. In 1911, the numbers of both had 

increased and immi^ 

grants still somewltab 
exceetJed emigrants. 

During the l<u?t ten years, 
the number of emigrants 
has doubled while the 
numljer of immigrants 
hits decreased. The- 
natural population has 
increa.sed by 1(1'2 per cent, during the last decade. This ia con&iilerably 
less than the 10-2 per cent, of the decade before, but the contrast is raucfi 
less noticeable than that between the O f) per cent, increase in tlic actual 
populutinn since lOll and, the increase of 15'2 per cent, in 1901-1911. 
The natural increase of the Mymenaingh people is still greater til no 
that of the people of every part of the plama of Bengal except Tippera and 
Noakhali, but they seem pddenly to have felt the increase of pressure on the^ 
soil. That the tendencies of migration should have turneo so abruptly iU' 
response to this feeling is remarkable. The experience of other districts 
seems to have been that sucii tendencies change very slowly, that it is long 
before pressure of population begins to be adjusted by migration. Tlie deve¬ 
lopment of Myrneiisingh has, how'ever, proceeded very fast, and the fact that 
many families of agriculturists had not been rooted to the soil for generations 
or even for many years may have rendered the population more mobUe than 
is usually found to" be the case. This explanation receives some support from 
the large proi>orLion of females among the emigrants, It might have Ijeen 
expected that the effect of increased pfes.sure of the population on the soil 
would have driven males first to seek their livelihood elsewhere, but ihe^ 
emigration from Mymensingh must latgely have been emigration of the whole- 
families. Those who have emigrated have not turned towards Dacca 
Tippera. Pabna or Bogra for the number of emigrants to each of these from 
Mymensingh is less than it was in 1911. The number w-ho have gone to> 
Rangpur has slightly increased, and 9,797 have gone to Coocb Behar against 
only 1,559 tn 1911, but the greatest mcrease of emigration has been tn the 
direction of A.ssam. Xo less than 197,661 persons were returned in Assam 
as having been born in Mymensingh compared with but 58,368 ten vears ago 
The exodus has been mainly in the direction of the Assam Valley for the 
numter of emigrants from Myrneiisingh to Sylbet has increased in the decade 
17,216 to 19,144 and the number to the Garo Hills onlv from 4 249 
to 5,521. ^ contrast the number found in Goalpara who had been bom in 

.Myrnensingh has risen from 34,171 to 77.032. 


1 t 0!®*'''C*-~The north-westerti extremitv of the great 

length of Faridpur district partakes of much of the character of the. 
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adjoluiug parts of ^"adia aad Jessore than of Eastern Bengal and is no more 

progressive than they. The 
sou til u'esteru * part 
Gopalganj subdivision 
lies very low, but the 
people ape the same hardy 
race that inhabit the 
swamps across the border 
in Basarganj district' and 
the countrv has been 
greatly developed of recent 
years. Madaripnr sub¬ 
division and the adjoining 
part of the Sadar subdivi¬ 
sion have the character of 
the north of Bakarganj 
and tlie south-east of 
Dacca and are typical of 
the richness of* Eastern 
Bengal. Goalundo sub¬ 
division is somewhat less 
densely fpopulated than Uie 
adjoining Kushtia sub¬ 
division in Nadia and a 
like density is found over 
the Sadar subdivision 
except in Bhanga and 
Sadarpur adjoining Mad- 
aripur subdivision. The 
density in Kotalipara, the part of Gopalganj subdivision which lies lowest, 
is over 700, a high density for a population which must needs lead almost an 
amphibious life. The number per square mile approaches the Munshiganj 
figure in the centre of Madaripnr subdivision, where, as in Bikrampur, high 
caste families are numerous, but decreases considerably a.s the Padma and the 
Meghna rivers are reached. This is duo to the fact'that for more than a 
century these rivers have tond^ to move north and east washing land awav 
from their left banks and building now formations on the Faridpiir side. 
Though these are cultivated almost aa soon as they show above water, it is 
years before they are covered as densely with homesteads aa the old land. 

The population of Faridpur district baa grown 44 2 per cent, since 1872, 
S‘5 per cent., 9*9 per cent., 6-2 per cent., 8-6 per cent, and 4-8 fier cent, in 
successive decades. Its growth has not been up to tlie Eastern JJetigal stan¬ 
dard mauily because the western part of the district has not subscribed to it. 
Tho Goalundo subdivision gained 9 0 per cent, in 1881—^1, but it lost 9 ‘2 per 
cent, during the next decade; its population was stationarv from 1901 to 1911 
and in 1011-21, it has lost 1*3 per cent. The figures* for Bhusna with 
Madbukhali in the Sadar subdivision showed successive losses of 4*9 per cent., 
9-5 per cent, and 6-2 per cent, between 1881 and 1911, although during the 
past decade there has been some increase. Progress ha.s been steady in the 
rest of the Sadar subdivision and round the headquarters staton there has 
been an unexpected increase during the last ten years. The population of 
Gopalganj subdivision has grown fast, 16 per cent* in 1881—91, 15 per cent, 
in 1891—1901 and 9 ^2 per cent, in 1901—11, but the in crease during 1911—21 
has lieen reduced to 5*7 per cent., and that of Madaripnr sabdivi.sion equally 
fast. The two subdivisions were one till after the end of last century. To'- 
gether their population ^rew 13 0 per cent, in 1881-9! and 12-5 per cent, in 
1891—1901. That of Madaripur alone grew 15 '0 per cent, in 1901—11, but 
no more than 5*1 per cent, in the last desade. 

Faridpur has had a high recorded birth-rate. It reached 40 per mille 
in 1917 and fell oidy 30 1 in 1919 and 28-2 in 1920, But the death-rate has 
been higher than in other Eastern Ben^l districts except at the time of the 
influenza epidemic when Noakhali and Ghittagoug suffered more severely and 
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when the rate everj-where else in the Provi'uce wna falling. During the decade- 
retrorded births in the district exceeded deaths by 88,6D0, 4*18 per cent, of the 
population of 1011, 

The balance of migration in and out of Faridpur has been remarkably 
even. The slight increase in the number of emigrants and decrease in 

that of immigrants in the 
lust ten years is a sign 
that the pressure of the 
population on the soil is 
heavy, but its effect on 
migration ha.*4 not been 
great. The general 
direction of migration 
is into Faridpur from 
, , „ _ Dacca, Pabna and Nadia 

and to a less extent from Jessore and out of Faridpur into Bakargauj, Tip- 

E era and Khulna, Migration from Faridpur to Calcutta has increased 
lengal has been once more united b the same Prorince. The number of 
jinimgrants from beyond Bengal is proportionately very much Rinallev than 
m the case of Dacca and Mymensbgh. Among lx>th immigrants and emi¬ 
grants there is a large excess of males over females, but it is greater umong 
emigrants than among immigrants, as might he esepected in the case of a 
district where the pressure of the population on the soil is heavy and workers 
must go elsewhere in search of work to assist in the mamtenanoe of the natur¬ 
al population. 

65. Bak^ganj district.— Bakaiganj is the district which, of those 
forming the fringe of the Della, contains the largest new formations. Since 
the rivers west of the Haringbata have ceased to tie active distrihiitiiries of 

■the Ganges, there has been 
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appreciable growth of 
the Delta further west 
than Bakarganj district. 
On the other side of the 
Meghna estuary the coast¬ 
line in Noakhali has been 
alternately pushed out 
into the sea and cut away 
agaia and is now appar¬ 
ently wiiere it wiis two 
hundred years ago. The 
iHlands off Noakhflli also 
appear to total about the 
same area as thev did 150 
yeare ago. At'the time 
of Reuner^ siirvi^y, 1764, 
the main estuary' of the 
Ganges pa.ssed‘ right 
through Bakarganj, and a 
few years earliei* there was 
no channel separating 
Dakshiii Shftbrt^ur on 
the north from the main 
land. One could pass 
from the present site of 
Rholri to the bank of the 
Dhaleswari opposite- 
Dacca without having to 
cross any stream of im* 
portance, Theold course of 
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the Gaog^es called the Arial Khan Hiver is uovv of moderate size and the estuary 
betvreen Dakshin Shabazpur and the Bukarganj mainJaad which wa^; oBoe 
twenty-five miles vride b now barely 5, while on both sides of it there have been 
extensive new fortnarions pushed out into the sea. To the west of the ^tiiary, 
the Sundarban forest was totally unmJjabtted as far north as Baharganj itself 
when the British first came to administer Bengal. The inhabitants of such 
clearings as bad been made had been wiped out by the ravages of the Arra-^ 
c^ese who had Itoen :tt war with Moghul authority at Dacca on and off for 
ihree centuries. Par more of the Sundarhaus has now been cleared than in 
Khulna, but the density of population under the southern police-stations ia 
still low. In the north-west of the district is a low-lying tract siniihir to 
that adjoining ii m Gopalganj subdivision of Faridpnr. It has developed, 
very nmch within the last 50 years and sup[>orts a large population of 
Namasadras. 1,(>49 persons to the square mile under Ussmmr police-station, 
w'ho .seem to live almost as much on water as on land. The centre of the 
district is higher and is ven-rich countty indeed. Nature looks after ita 
sanitation, for every little creek is hushed twice a day by the tide, and it sup¬ 
plies a rich harvest'of rice and betel-nuts. The density of population is 

f enerally well over 1,000 to the square mile, in Bahuganj 1.117. Barisal 
,004. Jhalakati 1,410, Banaripara 1,540, Swarupkati IJGl, Rajapur 1,088, 
Pirojpur 1,208, Bhandarla 1,032, Nakhid L,000 and Bakargmij 1,014. 
The density is much less in the north-east where a large proportion of the 
area of Mehendiganj, Badartimi and Muladi is new formation. Miles of 
countiy on the eastern side of Dakshin Sbabazpur have been washed away. 
The w'estern and scutbern part of the island is comparatively new and as yet 
is but incompletely developed. * ' 

Considering the district's advantages and the low pressure of its popu- 
iation on the soil it is surprising that its population hits increa.se<l no more 
than 392 per cent, since 1872. That there is room for a very much greater 
increase the statistics of Agriculture {vid& nupra sections 10,11 et seq.) very 
clearly show, The district suffered, however, very severely from a great 
cyclone and storm-wave in 1870 when 75,000 persons were rndmaterl 
to have been drowneil and 50.000 to have di^ in the cholera epidemic which 
followed. There have Ijeen repetitioos since on a smaller scale, such as the> 
cyclones of June 18%, and of October 1909, and these have helped to keep 
alive the memory of the great storm-wave. Persons from inland continue to 
refuse to go to live on the islands and accretions which ivould suffer from a 
repetition of the great calamity, anil will not many their (.laughters to those 
who live in these exposed localities. The evil reputation for criminality of the 
Bakarganj people, no doubt, also tends to (iiscourage umnigratioii and the 
very complicated land system with its suhinfendation run mad also renders 
it more difficult than it would oLherwise be for a newcomer to establish him¬ 
self in security on the land he intends to cultivate. 

After the cyclone of 1878, Dakshin Shabazpur subdivision showed an 
iiicreitse of 21 -7 per cent, in ISSl—91. Tt was mlucofi t o 4-6 per cent, in 1891 
—1901, blit has risen agaui to 17 *8 per cent, in 1901—11 Hjid 14 -4 per cent. 
In the last decade. The Simdarban area has steadily progressed. As the 

_^ marginal table shows, the 

progress of the last decade 
has lieen an improvement 
on that of the two decades 
liefore. Colonization 

at the hands of Govern¬ 
ments Colonization officers 
has gone on steadily 
throughout the decade 
except for a break in I9l8- 
19, when no new settlements were made. From 1911-12 to 1919-30, 3,618 
colonists were established witli, on the average. [7Jt acres each. Many 
of the colonists are Maghs from Chittagong and Arracan. Next inlan<l, 
riaiifal, Patuakliali vvith Bagati and Mirzaganj, Bbandaria with Kathalia’ 
Pirojpur with Kowkhali. and Bakarganj have had mixed fortunes, but have 
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shown little net increase since 1891. The rest of the district and especially 
the north has prc^ressed more favourably. In successive decades since 1881, 
Gournadi i^ith Uzirpur and Muladi has shown increases of ItJ l! per cent., 
14*8 per cent-, 10 3 per cent, and o‘S per cent., and Meheadiganj with Badar- 
tuni 7 0 per cent., 0 2 per cent., 5*1 |jer cent, ,’iiid 9 '8 per cent. Bakar- 
ganjf is one of the only two districts in the Province whose population has 
shown Iwtter jirogress in 1911 — ^21 than in 1901 — 11. The recorded birth-rate 
for the first six years of the decade was higher than in the other districts 6f 
the Dacca Division, but not so high as in Noakhali and Chittagong or us in 
Mursliidabad. During the last four years it was almost the same as in Dacca 
and Faridpur. The recorded death-rate has been rather aixive the averiige 
for the Dacca Division, but in the earlv part of the decade was, at least i 
considerably lower than in Faridpur. llakargari} did not escape as lightly 
as the other districts of the Division in the influenza epidemic and the death- 
rate rose to 33 t per millc in 1918, and 34*7 per mille in 1919, During the 
decade recorded births exceeded recorded cleaths by 101,499, 4*65 |H;r cent, of 
the population of 1911. 

That the numbers both of immigrants and emigrants to Bakarganj is 
comparatively small is tine to its isolation. On the stnith is the sea and on the 

east the great estuarj* of 
the Meghna. Thus on 
one side there is no possi¬ 
bility of intermarriage 
and short moves for 
other purptxses acros-s the 
border which contribute 
so much to the migration 
_ in and out of other dis¬ 
tricts and on another very 
little possibility of it. The small number of immigrants at once controverts 
the common luiseonception that the uncuitivated j>arts of the district form 
ail outlet of the .surplus population of the interior of Bengal. The develop¬ 
ment of the southern part of the district goes on, but mainly at the hands of 
Bakarganj people. If immigration went on much faster in' the past it must 
have b^n sometime ago and the original settlers must, by UK)1, have 
been replaced by their native-born deseendants. The nuinliers of emi¬ 
grants from Barisal to the neighbourhootl of Calcutta have increased of late 
yeare and the balance of migration between Bakarganj and Kliulna is very 
decidedly in favour of the latter. The number of immigrants from beyond 
Bengal is veiy small indeed. There is an excess of males both among immi¬ 
grants and emigrants, but it is much larger in the case of the former than of 
the latter. This is in contrast with the ease of Faridpur district for Bakar- 
gan] is a district where the pressure of the population on the soil is light and 
the population can afford to call in and pay workers from outside. 
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Chittagong Division, 

06 . Theestuaryof the Meghna is no more than 40 mUes from the first 
ranges of hills which mark the limit of the Delta on the east. Further north 
where the Surma valley opens out, the hills fall back eastward, but the plams 
district of Sylhet is in the Province of Assam and the plains within Chitta¬ 
gong Division are nowhere wider than 50 miles from east to west. They taper 
to Iwenty miles wide in the north of Tippern and in Chittagong district lulls 
come right down to the coast. !n resiwct of the density anef ethnokev of 
the population there is a very marked contrast between'the nlains anrf tliP 
hills. The plains-folk are Bengalis, and the soil which is as nch on the east 
as on the west of the estuary, is able to support a density of population at the 
same level as in Dacca Division. The hill-folk are of Thibeto-Burmese origin 
akin to the hill tribes of the Assam-Burma frontier and mamtain tbeuLselves bv 
the primitive methods of agriculture common to such tribes. The hill rang^ 
run north and south, very seldom rising to 1 ,500 feet and are covered for miles 















CHITTAGONG DlViaiOX AND TIPPEBA DISTEICT, 
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mth imtouclied forest. 


The average population is barely over 30 persons 

uv the square mile. 
Fippera and Noa- 
kh^i districts end 
at the foot hillB. 
Chitt^ODg includes 
one wide valley 
behind the Sitakund 
Range of hills, while 
further inland lie 
the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and to the 
north of them bord¬ 
ering Tippera and 
Noakbali ctistricis ia 
Tripura State. 
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67. Tippera district. —The south-west of the district with its beteTnut 
gardens and its valuable jute and chilli crops in addition to its Hoe, is agri¬ 
culturally van' rich ind^. Chandpur, Faridganj and Matlabbazar can 

‘s^tain a oonsiderably 
higber density of popula¬ 
tion than * the 1,230 
.persons per square mile 
that they alre^y main¬ 
tain . The continued 

rapid growth of the ponu- 
lation is proof of this. 
Further up the Meghna 
under Dauukandi, Homna, 
Bancharampur ami Eas- 
ullabad police-stations, 
betel-out plantations no 
longer flourish, but mom 
jute is grown even than in 
the neighbourhood of 
Chandpur and the density 
of population is appreci.. 
ably higher. Proceedii^ 
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inland through. HaJiganJ» 
Kachua and Chandina 

e olice-stationa to Lakamn, 
hauddagram and CumUJa 
one reaches u locality where 
jute is not at all grown. 
The staple crop, and a 
good one, is winter rice and 
is supplemented by sum- 
- „ , i but the density of 

population falls below 1,000 to the square mile. Baradakhat Pargana with 
the house of the faimly of the late zamindars at Tborla La Miiradnagar is an 
ancient centre of high density dating from Moghul times. It extends over 
most of Homjoa, Bancharampur, RasulJabad ana Nabinagar and ,int<i Dauda- 
koudi. The growing of jute has enabled the high level of [lopulation to 
remain and^ increase. Buriehang and Kaaba are rice-growing areas. 
Brahmimbaria, Sarail and especially Nabinagar include wide stretches of 
low-land similar to that found across the Meghna in the east of Mymensingh 
district. The density of population falls in Nasirnagar to below 750 to the 
square mite and the countiy seems unable to sustain a heavier density. 




The population of Tippera has iucpeased by no less tiiau 80-5 per cent. 

since 1872, 7'8 per 
cent, in 1872—81, 
17 7 per cent, in 
1881—81, 18 '8 per 
cent, in 189J'ltH)l, 
14-7 per cent, in 
1001^11 and 0 -7 
per cent- in 1011-21. 
All parts of the 
district have not 
contributed equal¬ 
ly to the growth 
which has taken 
place. There is 
evidence that early 
in last century the 
south-western’ part 
of the district lost 
population, land 
w'ont out of cultiva¬ 
tion, many estates 
fell into Govern¬ 
ment's hands, and 
this, which is now 
the richest pan of 
the district, was in 
1830 the least dense¬ 
ly populated. The 
increase of popula¬ 
tion in Chandpur 
subdivision has been 
very great indeed 
within the fifty 
years since XS81, 
Tiie tncrca-'ie at 
auccesaive decades 
has been 3()'8 per 
cent,, 3fi-8peroent., 
18'8 per cent, and 
1^1 Iiercent. There 

fion in the plains of Bengal which ha^ shown such remarkaWe'jSSii^^Yn 
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riPPKRA DISTRICT. 




the same successive decades, the popuJatiou of the Sudnr subdivision has 
iuci-eased 16-7 per cent,, 16 d per cent., X4-8 per cent, and ft-t wr cent. The 
increase has generally been more moderate in Chakla Rosnabad, the estate of 
the Maharaja of Tripura State in British territory, which covers most of 
rhauddagram, ComiOa and Burichang,, than further to the west, and Baud- 
kaudi, Itomna, Chandina and Laksam have shown the greatest increase. 
During the last decade, Daudkandi and Honma have fallen back somewhat. 
Brahmanbaria subdivision has made somewhat slower progress, 11 9 per 
cent, in 1881—ftl, 14‘,7 per cent, in 1891—1901, 11 8 per cent, in 1901—11 
and 4 '7 per cent, in the last decade, during wbich the low-lying parts have 
suffered twice very seriously from ffoods which have come down the Meghna 
and overland acr^s the Sylhet border. Brahmanbaria, Sarail, Nasirnagar 
and one end of Kasha are the areas affected and in these three thanas the 
increase has been less than ii per cent, 

The recorded birth-rate in Tippera was about 31 per mille for the first 
three years of last decade. It then rose till it reached 36 3 per mille in 1918. 
In 1919, it was 27*8 and in 1920, 28 0. The average death-rate over the 
decade was 23 62 per mille per annum, the lowest in the province. It rose to 
24-4 in 1914, but fell again the next year and in 1917 was 19*9 the lowest 
figure touched in any district during the ten years except the 24-Parganas in 
the same healthy year, Tippera suffered considerably in the influenza epidemic 
for the death-rate rose to 30*3 in 1918 and 29*4 in 1919, but the rate in 1918 
was lower than anywhere else with the exception again of the 24‘Parganas 
which, however, suffered worse the next year and in 1920. Recorded births 
in Tippera during the decade exceeded rworded deaths by 200,889, 8*27 per 
cent, of the population, a proportion which was surpassed only in Noakhali. 
Immigrants to Tippera increased somewhat between 1901 and 1911 and 

have decreased some¬ 
what more noticeably dur¬ 
ing the last decade. Bet- 
w^n 1901 and 1911 emi¬ 
grants increased greatly 
out during the last ten 
years there has been a 
slight decrea^, A change 
in the district boundary 
has, hoTVever, to be allowed 
for before conclusions are drawn from the figures. The main stream of the 
Meghna between Tippera and Dacca had shifted gradually towards the Datx'a 
side, the process tai^ng half a centurj'. This left a considerable area of 
Dacca on the Tippera side of the big river which htis been transferred to 
Tippera during the decade. The boundary at this point now follows the 
wide river and, naturally, intermarriage and short moves across the border 
are less frequent than they were ten and twenty y^ars ago when this was not 
the ease. Tl ts the stream of migration into Tripura State, which, however, is 
decreasing in force, that puts the balance O'f migration against Tippera. 
Between Tippera and Noakhali, the balance is in favour of Tippera iis also 
between Tippera and districts west of the Meghna, 

0>*^. Noakhali district, —Unlike that of Bakarganj on the opposite aide 
of the Meghna. the mainland of Noakhali is cot inter^ted by any river of 
importance, and as most of the accretions formed within the last century have 

been washed away again 
the mainland, as it exists 
at present, i.s one block of 
comparatively old country 
fully developed. The 
average density of the 
population over the main¬ 
land is 1,202 persons per 
square mile. It falls be¬ 
low the average only in 
Raipur and Company- 
ganj, which are □ewer 
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t^n the rest, and in Fcoi 
subdivision where betel- 
nut i)lauiatious do not 
flourish as well as in the 
rest of the district and 
where jute is not grown. 
The marginal table shows 
the density in Noakhali 
iuul Coinpauyganj thauas 
as falling below 1,000 per 
square mile, but this is 
explained by the fact that 
both include some islands and Noakhali a large area separat ed from the uiam- 
iand. These islands are being brought under cultivation, but have few or no 
permanent inhabitants. The people of Noakhali district have only recently 
taken to the cuitivaiion of jute, . Tliev have a source of ready money in the 
produce of the betel-nut plantations, Imt the increase of popiilation’has been 
so great of recent years, that the spread of jute cultivation has l)ecn heartily 
welcomed and is likely to extend further. The density is much less in Ijakar- 
ganj and in that district the time has not yet come when the Bakargani culti¬ 
vator will take eager!}' to jute-growing. A feature of Noakhali mainland is 
the number and size of its tanks. Many of these are overgrown and us4.'iess 
but the cultivators prefer to dig small new ones adjoining their homestends 
raider than clean out the old ones which are further afield and much larger. 
The result is that hollows next to the houses not fit to be called tanka with the 
large tanks which are older and ditches appropriate no less than 5^ per cent, 
of the total area which would otherwise 1)e available for cultivation. Tn 
view of the hi^h pressure of the population on the soil this is a serious reduc¬ 
tion of the cultivated area, and an example of what might happen elsewhere 
if tenants were allowed to excavate as they liketl without reference to their 
landlords, ^andwip ts an old island though much reduced m size. Two- 
thirds of what now exists must be several centuries old and the population it 
supports is almost up to the standard of density on the mainland. The 
Hatia islands, continually eroded on tl>e east and built up on the west, have 
progressed steadily westward. The Hatia of ]b0 years ago has now entirely 
disappeared. The southern formations under Hatia police-.station are still 
only in proces-s of development and parts in the extreme south are covered 
with Sundarban jungle. The northern part of Uamgati has all been brought 
under cultivation, but it is still so new that permanent inhabitants are . few. 
Many of the cultivators come over from the mainland only at the season for 
transplanting the rice crop and for the harvest. These Arti the explanations 
for the low density, 407 persons per square mUe in Hatia and 261 in Ramgati. 

The population of Noakhali has increased 7n-| per cent, since 1872. 
There was a loss of 2'3 per'cent-between 1872 and 1881 occasioned by the 
great cyclone ami storm-wave of 1876. The storm-wave toppeii the banks of 
tanks and their water was further polluted by innumerable dead bodies of 
cattle with the result that an epidemic of cholera following the liisaster look 
a heavier toll of human life in the district than the cyclone itself. Tlie popu¬ 
lation of the Hatia islands was r&iuced by a quarter betweeen 1872 and 
1081 and that of Sandwip by a sixth while the villages along the coast of the 
mainland suffere<l im severely. Since 1881, the population of Noakhali hfus 
increased in soceessive decades by 23 0 per cent,, 13-1 per cent., t-i-O per cent. 
?»nd 13 -ft per cent, I he greatest increase hag been in Lakshimpiir with Rai¬ 
pur Raragnnj and Begumganj with Senbagh, for Coinpanvganj lost heavily 
bv diliivion betweeen 1891 and 1911, and Noakhali from 1881 to the present 
day, though the effect on the pi^pnlation has been greatest of recent years 
when the sea has been rutting hack into the old Formation having previously 
devoured the accretions. Hakshimpur, Ramganj and Begumganj have each 
produced an iucrea.se of population amounting praeticallv to 2 per cent per 
annum for the la-st 4ft years. That Begnmganj with Renbagh have lieen able 
tctniaiutam this increase during the last decade is to be put down in the main 
to ttie spread of jute cultivation in this area. The increase in Randwip h sn 
email on account of diluvium. The large increase in Hatia is due in part to 
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colonizatiou fttan Saudwip. The area imder Feni polioe-atation has pro¬ 
gressed steadily although uot quite at the pheDomeoai rate ahowu in the west¬ 
ern part of the district. Chhagalnaya and Pashuram, sheltered from iutru- 
sioD by the itttle range cl hills dividing them from what is now Tip{»2ra dis- 
rrict and under the protection of tlie Raja of Tripura, formed au ancient 
centre of dense population which escaped the aJarunts of the wars l)etweeii the 
Moghuls and the Arracanese. Their density of population was as high as 
876 per square mile even in 1872, and the soil being bv no means as rich as 
that of the rest of the district it is not snrjirising that the rate of increase hits 
lieen moderate, falling to 2 2 ])er cent, in 1901—11 and 5 2 per cent, in 1911— 
21. The area has suffered somewhat severely from floods coming down the 
Mnhuri river from the hills more than once of recent years. 


The record of vital statistics for NoakhaJi district slmw a higher birth¬ 
rate taken on the population of 1911 than in any district in Bengal, pie 
average for the decade is 30 91 per mille per anniiin, Murshidabad coming 
second with an average of 3S'30. But Mursbidahad has lost 8 per cent, of 
its population during the decade while Noakhali has gained 12 per cent, so 
that the average birth-rate taken on the basis of the population as it 
was in each year must have been rather higher in Murshidabad 
than in No akh ali, The birth-rate arrive*,! at on the basis of the censua of 
1911 fell in Noakhali only to 32 *8 in 1919 and rose again to 36 9 per cent, in 
1920. The rate in the last year taken on the basis of the population of 1921 
is 32-6 instead of 36*9, and it appears, therefore, that ^he published figures 
considerably disguise the fall in tne birth-rate whicli took place towards the 
end of the decade. The death-rate which was about the average for Eastern 
Bengal at the beginning of the decade rose considerably at the end, although 
the figure calculated on tho basis of population of 1911 which was 42*8 per 
mille in 1918 exaggerates the true state of affairs. The population having 
increased during the first seven vears of the decade by some 10 per cent., the 
death-rate calculated on the basis of the actual population in 1918 must have 
tieen almut 39 instead of 42 B. Even such a figure is much higher than was 
reat^ed in any of the districts of the Dacca Division or in Tippera and there b 
little doubt that Noakhali suffered in the influenza epidemic more Hcverely 
than any of them although by no means so sever!v as did Chittagong. In 
■rpite of this the births recorded in the district during the decaile excee^d the 
deaths by 150,842, 11 58 per cent, of the population of 1911, a proportion 
fonsicierably larger than in any other district of Bengal for which vital stati¬ 
stics are kept. 


Migration in and out of Noakhali district is less than in the case of aiiy 

other dbtrict in Bengal. 
Tills is maiiilr due to its 
isolated position, hut it is 
also noticeable of Noa- 
khali people that they are 
inclined to lie intolerant 
of strangers. There are 
very few indeed from 
Western, Central of 
Northern Bengal, even 
fewer than in Tipiiera, and whereas Tippera hsis a considerable number from 
bevond Bengal, the number in Noakhali is infinitesimal. The balance of 
migration between Noakhali and Tippera is distinctly in favour of the latter 
anS that between Noakhali and Chittagong and Bakarganj b al^ in favour 
of these two, while there is some emigration from Noakhali to Tripura State. 
Noakhali people are found employed on steamers and boats in other parts and 
in the Port of Calcutta and a certain number go to Bunn a. Emigration is 
increasing, but the number of immigrants Ls much the same as it was 20 years 
ago. 
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69. Chittagong district.— Chittagong district offers very different 
scenery from that seen in the districts of Eastern Bengal to which reference 
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bas hitherto been made. Only the island 
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of Kutiibdia, a smaJl 
tract opposite to it 
and extending some¬ 
what to the north in the 
middle of the long narrow 
district, and a strip along 
the coast often only one 
or two miles wide are 
alluvial. The rest con¬ 
sists of the ranges of low 
hills generally’ mnning 
north and south with val¬ 
ley s between, the same 
country which covers the 
Chittagong Hilt Tracts 
behind, but becomes wild¬ 
er and less and less deve¬ 
loped as one passes inland. 
The population of the 
northern part of the dis¬ 
trict is pred eminently 

Bengali. L'ox’s Bajsar 
sufxn vision is largely 
occupied by Maghs the first of whom took refuge there in the latter years of 
the eighteenfh century when the Burmese conquered Arracan. Chittagong 
itself IS a large and flourishing town and a port of some importance especially 
since the Assam-Bengal Railway has been opened, i^eaving aside Calcutta 
an<l its subiirlw it is, after Dacca", Bhatpara and Titagarli, the fourth town in 
the Provini® in point of size. Bound it and further utt the valley of the 
ivarnafuti river lies the mast denselv populated part of tlie district.' North 
of it a range of hills reaching their highest point at Sitakund comes close down 
to the coa.st aud the population is confined to a narrow coastwise strip and 
the valley beyond the hills. Mirsarai in the north-west takes much of same 
character as'Feni subdivision of Noakhali district. The southern part of the 
district is still only partially developed. 22 0 per cent, of the total area of 
the district is forest and only some 45 per cent, is fit, for cultivation, bo that 
the density per square mile of caltivable area in the district as a whole is as 
great as on the mainland of Noakhali. 

The population of Chittagong district has increaswi by 42-9 per cent, 
since 1S72. The low-lying litoral and the islands of Kutiibdia and Mohis- 
khali .suffered very severely in the cyclone of 1876 and the cholera epidemic 
which followed in its wake and the population of the district increased only 
by 0 -4 per cent, between 1872 and 1881. During the next decade the parts 
which bad suffered so severely showed a great increase, Chittagong with 
Double Moorings and Panchalais. 10*3 per cent., Banslthali witli Anwara 
25 -4 per cent. Mohiskhali with Kutiibdia 29 -5 per cent., Chakaria 20 *3 per 
cent., and the district as a whole 13‘9 per cent. In 1897 came another ei'clone 
which in Chittagong did almost as much damage as that of 1876 though’it did 
comparatively much leas harm in Noakhali and Bakarganj. Between 1891 
and 1901 Mohiskhati and Kiitobdia lost 7-3 per cent, and the district as a 
whole gained only 4 -0 iier cent. The decade 1901—11 was a repetition of 1S81 
-91 , Mohiskhali and Kuiubdia put on37-4 per cent. Chakana 29-7 per cent 
and Bnnskhali with Anwara 18:8 per cent., while the district population 
increased by 11:5 jrer cent . There has been no further disaster on tile coast 
and the increa^s of the last decade in the several quarters of the district have 
followed the lines of the increases of the decade before, but their extent ha^i 
generally lieen re<]iiced almost by half. Mohiskhati, Kutulxiia and Chakaria 
have again showed the greatest increa.se followed hv Teknaf and Ukhva in the 
south. Ban-skhali Anwara and the environs of Chittagong town in tie centre 
and Mirsaraj in the extreme norf,h. Hathazari. Fatikchari Raoian 
Rangania and Sitakund form as tbev have done for manv years the part of 
district which shows least progress. Much extension of cultivation is impos- 
stble and the country is somewhat unhealthy. ' 
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The recorded birth-rate during the decade has been on the aver^ 37-7 
per mille per annum, well above the Eaistem^engal average but confliderably 
lower than that for Noakhali, variations have followed those of the aver¬ 
age for Kastero llengal very closely. The recorded death-rate has been con¬ 
sistently about 3 per mille per annum higher than in Noakhali and the district 
suffered very severely at the time of the influenza epidemic. The rate rose 
to 44'1 per mille in 1918 and was as high 41 *4 in 1910. Births recorded dur¬ 
ing the decade escceeded deaths by lOO^OlG, 6*67 per cent, of the popidation 
of 1911, 


The people of Chittagong have had intercourse with the outside world 
for several centuries, and seem to be Uie more adventurous on that account. 

There are fewer immi¬ 
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grants to it than any other 
districts in Bengal except 
the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, mainly on account 
of tt.s isolated position, 
but emigrants are many. 
It adjoins Noakhali along 
a length of a few miles 
only and at its southern end there can be little trafhc by land. The direction 
of emigration is mainly towards Burma, though Chittaf^mans like the people 
of No^bali are found on steamers and boats on all the big rivers of the Prov¬ 
ince and in the Fort of Calcutta. There is a si ight excess of females over males 
in the actual population of Bankura, Birfahum and Murshidabafl, but it is 
far more noticeanle in Chittagong, and Chittagong is the only district of the 
Province which holds many more females than males, The proportion of 
females to males among emigrants from Chittagong is very small indeed, only 
one female to every eight males. The proportion of the ^xes in the natural 
population is normal. 

70. Chittagong Hill Tracts, —The Chittagong Hill Tracts, which are 
180 miles long and only 45 miles wide in the widest part, consist of parallel 
ranges of low bills running north and south with narrow valleys between. 

Tlie drain^e cuts across 
the western ranges in 
three places by means of 
the Karnafuli, Sonkho 
and Mamort rivers. 

The district was formerly 
three circles, largely 

controlled by three chiefs, 
the Bhomong Circle in the 
south, the Chakma Circle 
in the centre, and the 
IMong Circle in the north¬ 
west, Towards the end 

of the last decade the 
system of achuinistration 
has been revised. The 
three circles have become 
three subdivisions. The 
Chakma Circle forms Sadar subdivision, the Bhomong Circle the Bandarban 
subdivision and the Mong Circle the lianigarh .subdivision. Boundaries have 
been defined pd police-stations e.'itablished. The Bandarban subdivision is 
mainly inhabited by Maglis, who came in after Arracan was overran by the 
Burmese at thee nd’of the eighteenth century, the Sadat subdivision by C’hak- 
mas, the indigenous trible of the locality, and the Bamgarh subdivision by 
Tiparas. Only 10 per cent, of the district is cultivated. In the valleys 
adjoining Chittagong district the plough is regularly used, but the indigenous 
tribes prefer jhiiming. That is, they clear a patch of jungle and burn the 
imdergrowth and trees which they have cut down; when the ground has been 
softened by rain they sow mixed crops, rice, maize, millet, mellons, etc., all 
put in together. After two or three years when the fertilizing effect of the 
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a s |ips of the burniiig Jws worn ofLor the patch U choked with weeds they leave 
it and start the same process in another ^ot. The revenue is by a capitation 
tax, but with the diaiige of admbistration the regular lease of land bv 
Governinent is being introduced and permanent edtivation pcouraged. 
Couununications are difficult and distances are very great. Ihe average 
density of population is .only 34 persons to the square mile being greatest, 
although nowhere as much as 100 per square mile over any considerable alea, 
in the valleys adjoining Chittagong district, and becoming less further to the 
east, north*east and south. 

The population according to the census figures lias increased by 140 per 
cent, since 1872, 40-0 per cent., 5‘6 per cent,, 10 3 per cent., *23 3 per cent, 
and 12.6 per cent in successive decadea. Thejre has always been some doubt 
about the accuracy of the census. The revenue realized by the chiefs has been 
per head of the population and the quota realized from them has Iseen deter¬ 
mined on the same basis, so that there has always been an itulueement to con¬ 
ceal the true population. That the last census has not shown a greater 
increase would seem to indicate tlqit the doubts regarding former enumera¬ 
tions were unfounded. The great irregularity of the increases and decrea^ 
l>etw*een the three circles at former censuses was put down in part to uncertain¬ 
ty as to the exact boundaries lictween them. In the last decade there has boon 
large increase in the Ramgarh subdiidsion corresponding to the Mong Circle 
and only a moderate increase in the other sulxlivislons. Vital occurrences 
are not 'officially recorded nor vital statiatics maintained in the district, but 
there is ample evidence that theindigenomi tribes suffered very severely in the 
infiiienza epidemic. 

There is a remarkable contrast between the extent of iniinigration into 

the Chittagong Hill 
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Tracts and into Tripura 
State. The number of 
immigrants found in the 
latter at the last census 
wa,s almost fifteen times 
as great as the number 
found in the former. The 
explanation does not lie 
in artificial restrictions to the movement into either, but to the fact that, while 
the hills to the south come close down to the sea anti Chittagong district 
comprises most of the land which lies low and is easily broktni i,o the plough, 
there is much of Tripura State which is very little raised above the level e^f the 
plains and is attractive to the plains peupfe of Bengal, who shun the forest 
olad slopes of Chitt:^ong Hill Tracts. There are, moreover, many wide open 
vali^'S in Tripura State especially at its northern end, whereas"the hills to 
the south are more abrupt and the valleys narrow. They run iiorth to south 
moreover and have few openings towards the plains inviting the plains-inen 
to enter. It is for these reasons that the Chittagong Hill Tracts are still in 
the main the preserve of the indie^enous races. The unattraetiveness of the 
Hill Tracts to settlers'from the plains is brought out by the very' low propor¬ 
tion of females among the immigrants. 

71. Tripura State. —A great part 
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of Tripura State is covered with 
forest and resembles the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
The indigenous race of 
Tiparas live by Jhnm cul¬ 
tivation, hut the valleys 
widen in the northern part 
of the State and in the 
parts against the Noa- 
khali and Tippera district 
boundaries, and in them 
there are numerous Ben¬ 
gali settlers and a good 
deal of regular cultiva¬ 
tion . The density of 
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population is on the average more than double that in the Chittagong Hill 
XracLs. It ia highest in the north-west corner of the State and in Dharamua- 
gar and Sonamura divisions, which reach rather further south than Comilla, 
and decreases almost to the same low level as in the Chittagong Hill Tracts ae 
the borders of tbe Lusbai Hills and the Chittagong Hill Tracts ai« reached. 

According to tbe census figures the population of the State is 8^ times 
what it was in 1872. There is no doubt, however, that some of the increase is 
due to improved enumeration especially much of the apparent increase 
of 171 percent, between 1872 and 1861. The increase at successive enumera¬ 
tions since 1881 has been 43 7 per cent. 2G 1 per cent., 32 5 per cent, and 32 6 
per cent. Proportionate increase during the last two decades has been more 
conspicuous in the least densely populated parts of the State, though Dharam- 
nagar division has made itself an exception to this rule. The least progressive 
part nf the State is Belonia division which borders on Noakhali district. 

Very nearly one-third of the population of the State w'as born outside it. 

— The natural population 
'»'■ has increased during the 
last ten years by as much 
•■I**, as 6 per cent. The 
~ indigenous population 
irjj» must have grown fast, 
but tlie natural popula- 
*'*” tion, it is to be remember* 

- ed, includes the native bora 

children of immigrants. The reasons for the contrast between the extent of 
immigration into the State and into the Chittagong Hil! Tracts have already 
b^n explainecl. Immigrants have mainly been Bengali Muhammadans from 
Tippera district and Sylhet. During the last decade, immigration fwm 
Tippera has decidedly decreased, the number of immigrants having lieen 
reduced from 35,302 to 25,685, but the number from Sj'lhet has increasecT from 
25,540 to 33,920. The numbers from further afield are large compared with 
the corresponding number in Chittagong HiU Tracts. The numbers from the 
Central Provinces, Madras and Chota Nagpur are very much higher thmj in 
the neighbouring plains districts of BengaL The proportion of females to 
males among the immigrants which in the case of Chittagong Hill Tracts was 
very small indeed, is in the ease of Tripura State not very unequal, indicat¬ 
ing that the State offers large attractions to permanent settlers. 

72. Sikkim .—Considering the physical configuration of the country, it 
is not surprising to find no more than 20 persons per square mile living in 
Sikkim. From 15,000 feet and upwards there is a mmss of snowcapped peaks 
and ridges, treeless and uninhabited, the heads of the valleys penetrating the 
mountain mass being filled with great glaciers. From 1 1,000 to 15,000 feet 
the ridges and slopes are clothed with coniferous forests with occasional 
grassy plateaux and small lakes to whicli cattle are driven for pasturage in 
the summer. Hill slopes from 7,000 to 11,000 feel are very steep and usual¬ 
ly covered with virgin forest, but scattered settlements of Bhutia graziers 
now Itegi'ii to appear. Cultivation is confined to lower levels, and uEstiallv 
lielow 5,000 feet- Here the country has been largely denuded of forest and 
the slopes utilized for the growth of maize, millet and pul.se, the people living 
in smaller homesteads surrounded by their patches of cultivation. In the 
bottom of the vallej^s rice is grown, and terraced rice-fields ingeniously irri- 

f fa ted from the numerous streams rise sometimes to 2,000 and 3,000 feet up the 
nil sides. The Nepali immigrants have a genius for the elaborate engineer¬ 
ing by which these terraces are prepared. A stream let on to the topmost of 
a long series of terraces three or four feet above one another and sometimes no 
wider than this, filters and falls from one to tlie other, and the rich soil in 
which rice is transplanted yields an abundant harvest. The south-eastern 
part below the Chola range which forms the Thil>etan Iwundary. perhaps a 
quarter of the whole area of the State, ha.s few point.*! rising over 8,ODD feet, 
and the valleys of the Tista and the streams flowing into it fmm the eastward 
lire the most denselv populated parts. There is also considerable cultivation 
iti the valleys which come down into the Great Rangeet. Though the 
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majority of the population is now Hindu and of Nepalese origin, the State 
religion is Buddhist and it b a feature of the country that monasteries are sq 
freruiently to be seen, A conspicuous site usualU* near the top of a hill is 
chosen and the direction of such paths as there are has usu^ly been deter¬ 
mined rather by the position of the nionaftteriea than by following the valleys. 

By the treaty of Tiralya in 1817, the independence of Sikkim which had 
begun to be menaced by the Nepalese was guaranteed by the British and the 
settlement of Nepalese Iribe^en in Siltkim was prevented until 1889, 
In that year the aggression of the Tibetans led to war which was succ^ded 
by the more active intervention of the British Government. A Political 
Officer was ap|>ointed, communications were greatly improved by the 
construction of roads and bridges and the settlement of Nepalese was |>ermit- 
ted in certain parts of the State, These measures were followed by si rapid 
development of the country. The census of 1891 showed a population of 
30,458 persons and that of 1901, 59.014. Part of the increase of 937 per 
cent, must, however, be put down to the fact that the census of 1891 
coming so soon after the changes of administration which had taken place 
was admittedly incomplete. The census of 1911 showed a population of 
87,920 and a further increase of 49 ;0 per ent. The arrimgemeuts for the 
census of such a country as Sikkim with so sparse a population, where <listances 
are so great and movement from place to place so arduous and so difficult 
a matter, offer a very different problem from the census of a plains district in 
Bengal, No attempt was made to complete a return in a single night or day 
The enumerators were allowed a month to complete their schedules and 
instructions for a simultaneous enumeration were issued only in respect of a 
few market places. The census of 1911 was undoubtedly as accurate an 
enumeration as was possible. The same arrangements were made in 1921 as 
in 1911. The result showed a population of 81,721 persons and a decrease of 
7’1 per cent. During the decade there had been a witlidrawal of the det^h- 
ment of British troops from Gangtok, the capital of the Slate, the adminis¬ 
tration had passed entirely into the hands of the Sikkimese tbemgelves and 
the Political officer was away on a mission to Thibet when the arrangements 
for the census was made, but'it does not appear that the enumeration was less 
carefully carried out than before. The reduction of the population is to to 
put down mainly to the ravages of tlie influenza epidemic, and of local epi¬ 
demics of “ relapsing fever." The State suffered continually from both these 
scourges during the last three years of the decade. When either scourge 
fell upon a particular valley, the rate of mortality was often very liigh indeM 
and the stricken population for the time being deserted their homes and fled 
up the hill-side into the forest. 

That the number of munigrants to Sikkim has fallen off considerably is 
due to the fact t^at the tide of immigration from Nepal is not so strong* as 

formerly and that native 
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The balance of migration 
between Sikkim ami Dar¬ 
jeeling district, which is 
about even, accounts for 
practically all the emi¬ 
grants while very nearly all the rest of the immigrants come from Nepal. 
Few* indeed come from Thibet, Bhutan and China or from other parts of India. 
Too much weight mtist not he given to the excess of females in the natural 
population for we have no account of migration into Tibet and Bhutan 
which may have tlrawn off a considerable number of males, 


Houses and Families. 

73. D^nitiOrt of a house.— Table I in the Census Tables Volume 
includes statistics of the number of houses in the Province and in each district 
and State within it, figures fpr the number of houses within the jurisdiction 
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of each poUce-stRtioii are to be foumJ hi Frovtucial Table 1 at the end of the 
Volume, and h^ures for the number of houses iu each maiiza, the unit which, 
as is explained ui the next chapter, corresponds in Bengal to the village unit 
in other parts of India, are given in the Munza Tables which have been hand¬ 
ed over in manuscript to District Officers. It is necessary Ijefore referring to 
such figures to explain in what sense llie word house was used bv those who 
carried out the enumeration and what meaning is to bo attached to it when 
the statistics are put into use. In the vernacular there are two wonls with a 
widely different significance whicli can l;e used as translations of the English 
lunises.” One is fwr/w'bich is more properly rendered into English as 
homestead, and the other is ghar which means hut. The ^ari consists of a 
numlier of huts built on raised plinths rounti u courtyard ^ Uthnn) itself well 
aliove the level of the fields, ana the term includes not only the huts but the 
courtyard outhouses and the raised laud outside tvhich is commonly planted 
with fruit and other trees an<l shuts the actual habitation almost completely 
from view. The ban ordinarily contains a hut on each of the four Tsides of the 
conrtyaril, two huts being living s'ooms, one a cookshed and dining room and 
■one a buitnl'hana or fitting room where ^dsitors are receive<i and the men sit 
nud smoke. CmA^hetls are sometimes built on the courtyard l)i,it are more 
often out.side the circle of the other huts. The bnri is a perfectly definite 
unit but is not suitable for census purposes, for it fi'equentlv happens that as 
a family multiplies the ban is enlarged so that it accommo<fates several fami¬ 
lies closely related to one another but each drawing against a separate <iomes- 
tic budget. Very commonly the co-sharers of a holding each with a family 
have partitioned the cultivated land between them, but have kept the ban 
their Joint property. Iu otlier cases where brothers have been unable to Uve 
amicably in the family liomeste.id. one or another has made himself a separate 
ban on a convenient piece of the family property which has fallen to his share. 
For census purposes statistics are I'equired of t^e sepiirate fjiniily units. The 
limit of commensality in Bengal iudicaies the extent of a family with a sepa¬ 
rate dopiestic economy' of its own, and for census purpose the habitation of a 
conuaciLsal family was used as the unit and adopted as the definition of a 
liouae. This definition has been used at each consecutive census eveiywhere 
■except in Calcutta, where, as is explaine:! in the Report on the Census of Cal¬ 
cutta, different definitions have lieen in use at different times. The census 
units in rural areas eorresponds with the units hitherto employed for the pur- 
pose of assessment of the Chaukidari Tax ami likely' to be used in the assess¬ 
ment of all forms of local taxation at the hands of the newly constituted 
Dnion Boards. 

74, Persons per house and houses per square mile.— The total numlier 
of houses in Bengal is 9,342,819 whicK gives just over 5 persons per house and 
114 houses per square mile- The corresponding figures for each district in 
the Province at each successive ceosu.^ since 1881 is »iven in Subsidiary' Table 
VII printed at the end of the chapter. The size of the average family in Ben¬ 
gal is Very slightly larger than in ludia generally and is distinctly larger in 
Eastern tnaii in Western Bengal, It will, however, be noticed that generally 
speaking there is a close correlation between the size of the family in each 
distrii't and the rate of growth of the population of the district of recent years, 
wliicii points to the conclusion that it is variations in the rate of natural fecun- 
tUtv and the numlter of cbildreu per family tliat is respon.sible for variations 
in Its aven^;e size, rather than any definite tendency for families to break up 
more easily in Western than in Eastern Bengal. The figures show that there 
was n decided tendency between 1881 and 1891 Uiwards tlie disniption of 
families, but the fact that figures for almost every district indicate the same 
thing while the figures of subsetjuent censuses show very little change, indi¬ 
cates that a possible explanation is that a somewhat different inter|>retation 
of the meaning of house was useil in 1B81 from that used subsequently. 
The conclusion to be drawn from the figures for subsequent censuses is 
that there has been little or no tendency in the Province as a 
whole for families to break up. Such changes in the average size 
of the family in a district as have taken place can generally be accountf^d 
for by variations in the birth-rate and in the number of children. The rise in 

14 
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A 

the average in so many districts in 1911 was due to the fact that the popular 
tiott had iDcreased fast in the decade previous to the census and the oorres- 
pondii^ fall in 1921 was due to a corresponding decrease in its rate of growth. 
The fact that the size of the average family is greater in Eastern than ^Vestero 
lleugai means that the number ol houses per square mile in the Eastern 
Ueugal districts is not proportionately so much higher than in the Western 
Bengal districts as is the number of persons per square mile. Over the Pro- 
vinoe os a whole there are d.78 acres per house, and if houses 'were situated at 
equal intervals over the face of the whole countryside the distance between 
each would be 178 yards. This would be reduced to 181 yards in Dacca and 
inci-eased to 198 yards in Bankura and Coocb Eehar. If there are on an 
average 24 commensal families per bari which is a reasonable estimate the 
average cUstauce from one bari to the nest over the Province would be 
rougmy 2dU yards. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L—DENBITY, WATEB-SUPPLY AND CROPS OF Distwcts. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Distributeux* oi- thk 
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CHArtKK J.—DISTRIBDTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE UL— Variation in relation to density since 1S72, 
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CHAPTER T.—DieTRlBCTlDN AND Of* PtYPCLATION, 


SUBSIDIAEY TABLE V.— Oomparisok with Vital statistics. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI—Variation by Powce tranab clabbifieu 

ACCORDING TO DENSITY. 


(dj Actual imriation. 



SITBSIDIARY TABLE VI.— Variation by poucb tdanas classified 

according to density. 


(i) Proporlional Variathn. 
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CHAPrai L—DISTRinCTIOIC AND MOV£M£NT OF POPPLATION 


SUBSIUIART TABLE VIl.— Peesons per hol’sk akd houses peu 

SQUARE MILE. 
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VRBAK POPULATION. 


CHAPTER II. 

The population of Cities, Towns and Villages. 

75, Intro d ucto ry.— ^This chapter d eal s mainly with the res con tained 
by the Imperial Census Tables I El, IV and V» The figures for urban and rural 
population are separated in columns 10,12,13,15 and 16 of Imperial Table 
I In Table III the population Is di^dded according to the size of the city 
town or ^dllage in which it resides. In Table IV towns are classified accord¬ 
ing to the sii^, of their population and the figures for the Census of 1921 are 
compared with tliosc for previous censuses. In Table V the population of the 
towns is distributed according to religion and the towns arranged territor¬ 
ially. Four subsidiary tabl^ prepared from the Imperial Tables appear at 
the end of the chapter and set forth ;— 

1.—^The distribution of the population between towns and villages. 

H. — ^The number per mille of the total population and of each rdigion 
who live in towns. 

III, — Towns classified by population and their growth. 

IV. —Cities and their growth. 

76 The urban population. —There are 122 Miinicipaliti^ in Bengal 
wliich j^arry out the I^al Administration for populations rangiug from the 
885^815 itersons in Calcutta to less than 1,500- Only 13 of them have a popu¬ 
lation leas than 5,000, but Municipal Government has been very freely 
extended and it is but a small population which can be said to be urban in 
charncter that has not a municipal form of Govemmeut, Tor census purposes 
it wa<« considered necessiitr to add to the list of municipalities, only 13 places to 
l)e treated as towns. U Is a feature of a number of municipalities that their 
boundaries arc widely extended so that they include a great deal of agricul¬ 
tural laud. Local sentiment approved of the extension of the municipal 
^'Stem, aud local authoriLsei were tempted to exaggerate the size of a proposetl 
munjcipalitv by extending its boundaries, lu some cases boundaries have 
been drawn in simre the municipality was formed, but the population of the 
municipalities in tiie Province and of these 13 other places treated as towns 
is probably rather greater tlian less than the population that is truly urban 
in character. In spite of this the urban population of the Province as given 
in ]jn])crial Table IV is only 3,2ll,3U4, no more than 67 per mille of the total 
population of the provj!iceL Calcutta with its suburbs, Cossipore-Chitjiore, 
Maoiktola. Tollygiiof^e, the South Suburl)s. Garden Reach and Howrah 
supf>lics 1,327,547. so t hat leaving Calcutta aud its suburbs aside, in the rest 
of the Province the urban population is only 4 per cent, of the total. The 
proportion is very much lower than in India as a whole for wMch the ur^in 
population is nearly 1ft |)er cent, of the total. In the Central Provinces 
the proportion b 90 per milk*, in Burma 98, in the United Provinces 105, in 
the Punjab 103, in hLadras 123 and in Bombay 210. No census figures per¬ 
haps bring out more remarkably the contrast between Bast aud West than a 
comparison of the proportion of the total population which is urban in India 
and in England. Tlie number per mille who live in towns in England and 
Wales is no less than 793. the rural po|rtilation being only 207 jwr mille of the 
total. The proportion which the urban papulation hears to the whole is about 
12 times as great in England and Wales as in Bengal, and 19^ times as 
^reat when Calcutta and its suburbs are left out of consideration. ^ 

The proportion of the population which is urban varies ixinsiderably in 
different parts of the province. The urban population per mille of the total 
is 84 in Biirdwan Division and 188 in the Presidency Ilivision, but only 23 in 
North Bengal, and 27 in East Bengal (30 in the Dacca Division and 19 in the 
Chittagong Division). Tuduistrial development in the neighbourhood of 
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chapter II.-IT>P1TJIT10X OV CITIES TCJWNS AM> VILLAGES. 


Calcutta is mainlv teaponsible for the comrast lietween lie centre and south* 
western part of tie province and the rest, but does not completely account 
for it. The western districtaf even away from the Hooghly and the factories 
which line its banka, approach in character the other great"provinces in Tudia 
uiore nearly than Eastern Bengal, and a greater proportion of their people 
live in towns, 

77. Thegrowthoftheurhanpopulation ,—The growth ofthe urban pop n- 
lation in Bengal is disclosed by the following figures obtainwl at successive , 
censuses;— 
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The urban population has increased by 72 9 per cent, since 1872, but a 
considerable proportion of this ^roivth is due to fresh areas having become 
urban or come to be treated as urban from time to time. The po|>ulaiion of 
the towns which esisted as towns in 1872, has increasetl only 42-4 per cent. 
Some of the new towns, such industrial towns as Asansol, Titagarn, Kam- 
arhati, Saidpur and Kharagpur, have giown up in what wei e rural aieas in 
1872, but on the other Land a number of municipalities have appeared since 
1S72 where small toivns actually existed at the time of the first census. 
Naw'al^anj in Malda, Chandpur in I'ippera, Sherpur in Bogra and Kharar 
in Midnapore are examples. Other towns, for example, Khulna, Gaibaudha 
and Kurigram in Raiigpiir and Pirojpiir and Patuakhali in llakar^anj, have 
acquired importance from having chosen as centres of administration 
since 1872. At that date there may have been small urlian areas' "where 
they now stand,_ tnit tiicy must have been so small that they wouUl not have 
obtained recc^ition as towms by the standards of the present day. ITie 
variations cf the town population at successive decades, calculated from 

the population at the beginning 
an<l end of each decade in towns 
which existed as towns at the 
beginning of it, are given in the 
ma rgin, and against them for 
convenience of comparison are 
placed the variations in the 
total population of the Province. 
It will be seen that since 1881 there has been a steady growth in the town 
popnlatioD and the rate of it has been closely related to the rate of increase 
in the whole pojjmlation though it has generally been some 4 per cent, greater 
in the towns. Too much weight ninst not be given to the fact that the 
Census of 1881 shoived nesirly all the towns in the Province smaller than in 
1872. The methods of enumeration used in 1872 involved the inclusion of 
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number of persons in the town population who had merely come into a town 
for the day and would not have been incliuled by the methods of enumero^ 
tion which have been used on subsequent occasions. The figures in the fifth 
column of the table given above indicate that there bos lieen some increase in 
the proportion W'hicn the urban population bears to the population of the 
province as a whole, but the fact that there are mstanees of localities now 
recognized and treated as urban which existed in very much their present 
state in 1872 but did not then obtain neco^ition, mak^ the progress in this 
direction somewhat less than the figures indicate. 

The small urban population found in Bengal contains a large propor¬ 
tion of foreigners. The jieople of Bengal do not take kindly to town life and 
there is none of that rush to the town which has been the characteristic of the 
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novenaeiit of population in England io the last century. The contrast 13 
brought out by the following figures, and by Diagram No. 32:— 
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The distribution of the urban population according to the of the 
towns it lived in at the tfnte of successiTe census enumerations is a matter of 
some interest- The figures are given in the following table for the last four 


censuses t— 
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That a greater proportion of the urban population of Bengal, 732 per 
mille, live in toums with over 20,000 inhabitants than 13 the case in India 
generally, is due mainly to the gneat size of Calcutta, but it is also true that 
there are not many very small towns in Bengal. Less than 11 per cent' of the 
urban population in Bengal live in towns with less than 10,0(K) while in India 
as a w'uole no less than a quarter live in towns as small as this. The small pro¬ 
portion living in little towns in Bengal is accounted for by the manner of life 
«i the rural |aipulation. As it is explained tow'ards the end of this chapter, 
the Bengali cultivators do not live congrega^ted in villages, as the term village 
is generally understood Consequently there are no overgrown villages which 
have come tc> be treated as towns. In other Provinces it is often difficult to 
draw the Bne between an important vUIage and a town. In Bengal there is 
no such difficulty. The little towns have Tittle in common with the rural area 
about them. They have appeared as something distinct from the places of 
habitation in rural areas. They are many of them centres of administration 
and all to some extent centres of trade and widely separated from their nearest 
neighbours that bear the same character. While the proportion of urban to 
rural population has been very slowly growing, the proportion of the total 
population living in towns with less than 10,000 inhabitants has remained 
remarkably level. I'he proportion living in towns with more than 100,000' 
has increased only at the same rate as the proportion of the nrban population 
as a whole to that of the province. Amorig tewms of more moderate size 
there seems to have been a decided tendency towards congregation of the 
population in towns with more than 20,000 in preference to towns with 
between 10,000 and 20,000 One must, however, be careful to avoid drawing 
conclusions in such a matter as this without fully appreciating what the 
figures really mean. 
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106 CBAPTER II.—POPULATION OP CITIES, TOWNS ANB VILLAGES. 


The figures given in the table above are those of the varioos classes of 
grows, It may pass from one class to another and indeed much of the variation 
grows, it may pass from one class to another and indeed much of the wTriation 
shown in tlie total population in each class from census to census is due to 
towns tiaving so passed. For instance, the population in. towns with lietween 
50,000 and 100,000 has incieased by 150 per cent, since 1011 partly because 
IVlaniktola and Bhatpara have grown, but mainly becau.^ Cossi^Kire^UhiLpore 
and Titagarh have pa.ssed up out of the class with between ^,000 and 50^000 
inhabitants. 

In Subsidiary Table III printed a the end of this chapter an attempt is 
mads to indicate the variations which have taken place between successive 
censuses in the numbers inhabiting towns classi&ed according to size. The 
figures in oolunms 5, 0, T, 8 and 0 show the pro(K>rdonate variation during 
each Intercen.'^ai period in the population of groups of towns which fell into 
certain classes according to size at the time of the Census of 1911. Every 
column dobs not, however, deal with precisely the same towns as the other 
columns for figures for towns new within a decade or newly treated as towns 
for the purposes of the census at the end of it, have been excluded from the 
figures of that census before comparison was made with the figures of the 
census Ijefore. The variations in eveiy ease represent real quantities, namely, 
the variation of population of certain groups of towns. Similarly the figures 
in column 10 represent the variations in real quantities, the population of 
certain towns which existed in 1872 and are classified according to their 
size at the Census of 1872. The figures in column It do not, however, repre¬ 
sent variations in the population of any definite localities. They ace, m a 
wii^ therefore, unr«il variations and are of inienjat only in givir^ a attain 
insight into changes in the proportion of the urban population which prefers 
to live in towns of various sizes, and even in such a connection thev must be 
used with care. The iimitH chosen for the purpose of classificaton of to^vn 3 
by size are necessaritjr arbitrary, The character of a town does not change 
ajipreciably when a lew score added to its population transfers if from o^e 
class to another. The proportion of the urban population which prefer^ to 
live in towns of a cei’tain size changes throughout the intercensal period, but 
can only be measured at each census. By comparing the proportion at two 
c,fnsuR«, one is Jetl Into comparing die rH>pulation of soniewhfu. ilifferent 
localities. Enquiry is being made to discover the relationship between the 
strenizib of a tendency for towns i,o grow and their size, hut the charac- 
teristies of the population of localities included at one time and excluded at 
another, though it may be small compared with the total population dealt 
with, may so far affect the results as to hide the true relationahtp. It is 
necessa^’, therefore, for the sake of such an OTquiry in respect of two censuses 
to classify the towns according to their size either at one census or at the other 
and use that classification in arranging the figures of both censu'ies Eiefore 
comparing them. The following table shows the population of the towns 
placed in six classes according to their population in 1921, and gives a com¬ 
parison with the population of the same towns in 19U classified in the same 
way:— 
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The ^ures in the last oolamn are comparable with those m column 6 of 
Subsidat}' Table HI for the variation between 1901 and 1911 In the population 
of towns classified according to their size in 1011, ue,, at the end of that inter- 
censal period. In both decades, 1901—II and 1911—21, it was the towns with 
50,000 to in0,fKH) inhabilants which were growing fastest; next the towns with 
20,000 10 50,000. In 1901—11 towns with 10,000 to 20,000 followed; but 
during the last decade these have fallen behind the towns with 5,000 to 10,000 
and the largest towns with over 100,000. 
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7H. Cities; Calcutta, —Census statistics for Calcutta with its five sulmr- 
bsn Tniinicipalities in the 24“Pax^anas,Cossi[jore-Chiipore. Maniktola, Tolly- 
gunge, the South Suburbs and Garden fteach, and Howrah across the Hooghly, 
have been oomptled and published in a volume separate from the volume of 
Tables for Bengal, and a separate report has been published dealing with them. 
To these two volumes the reader is referred for a fuller account of Calcutta's 
popnlatioD than is to be found here and in the Census Tables for Bengal. 
The population of the City and Suburbs in 1872 was 800,697 without Tolly- 
gunge and the South Suburbs which had not yet become municipalities 

and for w’hich, therefore, figures are 
not availble. The population of the 
City and its Suburbs at successive 
census enumerations after 1872 has 
Wn as given in the margin. The City 
itself lost 5 ‘6 per cent, between 187^ 
and 1881, tliough the difference may 
be accounted for in part by differences in the manner in which the first 
eiumneiation and subsequent, enumerations were carried out. It gained 12 5 
per cent, in 1881—^91 and 24 7 per cent, in 1891 —1901. In these two decades 
the auburba in the 24'Parganas gained only 5 9 per cent, and 5*3 per cent. 
Since 1901, however, the City has had little room for expansion, and iin[>POve- 
menls have licea undertaken at public expeuije which have aimed at removing 
congestion. Especially during the last decade large areas have been acquired 
and cleared, new roads have been opened, existing roads widened, re- housing 
sebemea undertaken and small open spaces provided both by the Corporation 
and at the bands of the ImpTovement Trust- Ultimately, when the building 
of the frontage on such important thoroughfares as the new Central Avenue, 
widened Park Street, the Maniktola Spur, etc., have been finished, the ac¬ 
quisitions for the Improvement Trust will lie found to have increased rather 
than diminished the housing accommodation of the city, as it has certainly 
done in the case of the Trust's first scheme in Surtibagan, but at the time of 
the Census of 1021 no new buildings on the frontage of Central Aventie had 
yet kvn occupied and few on the sites of other ituprovement schemes. The 
result has been that since 1901 the tendency has been for Calcutta to overflow 
into its suburbs. The increase in the city itself was 6 :3 per cent, in 1901 — 11 
and 2 ‘8 per cent, in 1011 — ^21, while the suburbs in the ‘24-Purganas grew by 
40-3 per cent, and 13 8 per cent. Tlie acquisition and clearing of a wide 
area for the new King George Dock has helped to keep down the popu¬ 
lation of the south western Wards of Calcutta itself and tbnf; of Garden 
Reach, which gained no less tlmn 69 per cent, in 1901 — ^11, but during the 
last decade less than I per cent. A remarkable feature of the progr^s of 
Calcutta of recent years Las been the increase in the suburban passenger traffic 
in and out of it. The number of season ticket holders to the termini of the 
railways was 103,227 in 1910 and had increased by 1920 to 291,483. Nearly 
all these persons come into Calcutta daily, and the figures, therefore, indicate 
that the Calcutta population is regularly supplemented to the extent of more 
than 20 per cent, by daily passengers by rail. Up to the end of last century 
Howrah grew with even greater rapidity than Calcutta itself: 28*4 per cent, 
between 1881 and 1891 and 35 2 per c^t. between 1891 and 1901. la the 
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last 2<’> years, as in the case of Calcutta, the increase has been considerably less, 
13-6 pe? cent, in 1001—11 and 0.1 per cent, in 19U—21. The health of 
Calcutta has improved very much of late years, but that of the suburbs has 
apparently deteriorated. The average recorded death-rate in them for the 
last decade is double what it was for the decade before, and conditions in them 
show signs of becoming a grave menace to the health of the city itself. Cal¬ 
cutta and its suburbs with 1,327,547 inhabitants dwarfs every other city in 
India hut Bombay with its 1,175,914 and is the second city in the Empire. It 
is nearly half as large again as Binningham the second city in England, and 
considerably larger than Glasgow, The cities of the world* 'which are nearest 
it in size are Osaka in Japan with 1,252,972 inhabitants and Hankow in China 
with 1,443,950. 

How'rah Municipality has a population of 195,301, Maniktola 67,372 and 
Cosei|>ore-Chitpore 56,474, and each, if it stood alone, is large enough to l)o 
called a city. Outside Calcutta and its suburbs Dacca alone deserves the 
appellation, Bhatpara Municipality on the Hooghly in Biin-ackpore sub¬ 
division has a population of 65.609 and Titagarh close to it 52,451. but iN^tli 
are modern and neither has any im|>ortaticc as a centre for the area adjoining 
nor any of the traditions of a city. It has hapi^ned only that these two 
iiiiiijieipalitiea cover larger areas than others of the same character side by 
side w’ith them and include numbers of large jute mills with their great 

]alx>ur jjopulation, Daooa a* a city is certainly 
'■ three centuries older than Calcutta, and was per¬ 

haps as fhrge as it is now before Calcutta was more than a collection of rural 
villages. It was the Moghul capital of, the Sulmh of Bengal, the cantonment 
of a considerable military force, the base of the Navy formed by Shaista Khan 
which even mote than the Army was the mainstay of Moghul po'wer in the 
produce, the centre nf thriving cotton industry and the great mart of East¬ 
ern India. With the removal of the Viceroy's headquarters to Murshtdabad 
that he might he nearer to tlie point from which danger threatened in the 18th 
century, bis south-western frontier, and the decadence of the (Otton industry. 
Dacca entered a period of decline. Since the first Census of 1872, jiowever, 
its population has increased by 74 1 per cent, and it has now 119,450 persons 
living in an area of 3,762 acres. The increase is to be attributed to the great 
increa.se of population of Eastern Bengal of which Dacca is the metro¬ 
polis rather than Calcutta. The increase in the city was as much as 21 ‘0 per 
i^tjt. Iietween 1901—11 during which r>eriofl Dacca Warac once more a pro¬ 
vincial capital and the seat of the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
It was a hea >7 blow" for Dacca when the partition of Bengal was set aside, and 
in lin2 the city lost its position as a provincial capital after enjoying it fr>r 
only seven years. But it is the centre of the most prosperous agricultural 
part of Bengal, is comparatively a healthy town and has continued to develop 
as an educational centre. The increase during the hu-l decade has been only 
half that of the decade before, but it is still I(> per cent., considerably more 
than the ini rease common to the country totvns of Bengal Eight hnndrFvi and 
forty per tnille of its inhabitants were bom in Dacca district and the number 
of females per thousand males is as much as 774. Well over half the popnla- 
lion apfjcars to consist of the people w’hose home is Dacca City, and it seems 
to be of a good healthy stock, about half being Muhammadan. Among the 
cities of India Dacca coiucs twenty-eighth. The others nearest it in size are 
Meerut 122.609, Jaipur 120.207, Trvcninopoly 120.422. Patna 119,976, Shob’ 
pur 110,5S1 and Surat 117,434. Dacca is not quite hal f as large as Lucknow, 
find rather less than half as large as Bansaiore, including the cantonments in 
both cases. It is not quite so large as Norwich in England, 120,653, rather 
larger than Amoy in China, 114,000, and about the same size as Nancy in 
France was in 1911, 119,949, 
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There are seven Wards in Dacca Mimicipality, The pciJulation of each 

in 19H and in 1921 is given in the 
the niai^inal table along with the 
density per acre in 1921, All parts 
of the town have shared in the 
increase of population. The density 
is greatest in Wards 5 and 2 which 
lie wholly in the old town. In this 
<|tjarter many of the houses are three'* 
storied and are very closely packed, 

, . ^ . , Wards 1, 4. 7, and 3 follow 

in order of density and eoth of them extends to the less closely packed ou1> 
skirts, as well as induding portions of the town preper. Ward «, the least 
(^nsely populated, do^ not extend into the congested part of the town. TTie 
Ramna civil station with its large open space containing the race course is by 
far the least densly populated part of the city. It is not included in any of 
the seven Municipal Wards. Hindus are 57 fl fier cent, of the total pupu- 
ration. Three Wards are predominantly Hindu i in Ward 2 the propor¬ 
tion is 76■! percent., in Ward 3 it is 75:9 per cent, and in Ward 1, 68 3 per 
cent. Two Wards are about equally divided between Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans; Hindus form 52 4 per cent, in Ward 7 and SO-O per cent, in Ward 5 
Muhammadans predominate in Ward 4 where Hindus are only 31 -4 per cent! 
and in Ward 6 where they are 36 *8 per cent. Christians are 710 in all. The 
greatest number are found in W''ard 1. Those of other religions are no more 
chan 279 altogether. 


1 Two classes of towiis.'™Tlie other towns of the province vary 
considerably in character, hut can be divided into two classes. On the one 
hand there are the sleepy country towns with no organised industry and only 
local importance in trade, serving the country round in distributing cloth, salt, 
fcerosine oil and other commodities which the rural population requirre and 
cannot obtain from the hand. To this category belong most of the head¬ 
quarters of districts and subdivistons. and places old in history like Murshtd- 
ahad. Old Malda. Nadia (Nabadwip) and others less famous* On the other 
hand, there are town.s which have spning up as the homes of industry and 
commerce, such as the mill miinidpalities up and down the Hooghly. the 
railway centres and the centres of jute collecting trade. 

80. The Industrial and Commercial towns.—To obtain statistics to 
represent the character of the population and the growth of the typical indus¬ 
trial or commercial town figures have l)een collected for the following:_ 


CosbL por&-Chi tpore. 

Ri nU Kan iiagori^^ 

Bally. 

Muniktola* 

Hnlifmbar^ 

Khnru^pUTp 

Cxurdim Raach. 

Nnihiitl. 

KunebTApura. 

Hawruli- 

Kuninrhatj. 

BniiLpur. 




Tli^igath. 

HaranAgar^ 

Rauigauj. 

liAidyabtil 

South Dnin-Datij, 

Na ruyangauj. 


GumtiH. 

Madaripur^ 

BhailroawAT. 

BlliJlffl-EtlllgB* 

Cbandpur, 



Chittagi3Dg. 


JhiiLakutt. 


The first four are the immediate suburbs of Calcutta. The next seventeen 
are the mill municipalities. Then come four railway centres and Eantganj, 
the three most important centres of the jute-collecting trade, the port of 
Chittng^ing, and Jhalakali, one of the mt«rt important commerctaJ centres in 
Eastern Bengal and the centre of the betelnut trade. 
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81. The country towns.—Similar statistics have been collected for the 
following country towns:— 
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English Baimr 

Meb^rpur. 
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(Mnhlal, 

Such towns as were not munici]>nlities at the time and for which figures 
are not therefore available from the figures of the Census of 107i! have not 
Ijeen included, nor such a town as Mymensingh which Is of considerable 
iniportanoe in the jute trade. The statistics obtained from the figures for 
these towns may fairly be taken as representing the characteristic of the * 
average country town. 


R2. Comparison between the two classes. —Hie size and growth of the 
average town of each class is shown by the following figures:— 
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The figures of 1872 are not of much value for. as has already been 
mentioned, tliey are not safely comparable with the figures of subsequent 
censuses. The average country town has hardly grown at aU in half a 
centurv and is much smaller and far more widely separated from 
others than the average town which is its nearest counterpart in Eurojie. 
The typical industrial and oommeroial centre is more than twice as large 
as the average country town in Bengal and has grown rapidly since 1881. 
ft was not possible to exclude towns, which had appeared since 1872, from 
the list of industrial and commercial towns, as was done in the case of 
country towns, and still keep it representative. Many of the industrial 
centres have become towns since 1872 and thotigh the average jmpulatiau 
at each censu.'i is the average only for the towns in existence at the time, 
the towns which have been added from time to time were small when they 
were first given municipal status, and each addition therefore brought down 
the average. The average has been brought further down by the formation 
of Hotisalmr as a separate town out of part of Naihati in the decade 
tiefore last, and by carving Cbampdani, Eishra-Konnagar and Khardah 
out of existing municipalities in the last decade. If these separations had 
not been carried out, the average industrial town would have increased 
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per ceht. instead of !29’0 pef cent, in 1D01—1911 and 16*9 per cent, 
instead of 6per cent, in 1911—1921. In spite of t<he fact that the average 
indiLstrial and conunercial town has grown 71 per cent, since 1881 and the 
population inhabiting such towns has more than donbled, tile average town 
of the sort is still small compared with its European counterpart, 

83. Proportion of the sexes in towns.—Much insight into the character 
of the population of towns is obtained from the figures giving the proportion 
of the sexes. In the following table the number of females per thousand 
males at ^ch successive census in the average country town and the average 
industrial and commercial town is compared with tbe number in Calcutta 
city and in the Province as a whole:— 
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84. Industrial or eommercial towns,—^lliere is more immigiutiou into 
Uengal from other provinces than formerly and the niiinlier of females [ler 
thousand males has steadily decreased, although the disparity sliowu is a 
deficiency of only G8 femalw against every thousand males. The census of 
towns incltided more people in 1872 than" did subse^ent censuses who had 
come in for the day and these were mostly men. Tuc numlier of females 
per thoiisauf] males has gone down steadily at every census since 1881 not 
only in Calcutta and the average industrial or commercial town but also in 
the average countiy town. In Calcutta City males outmunher females by 
distiniitly more than two to. one, but the change in this respect since 1881 
is by no means so remarkable as the corres|Kmding change in the average 
imhistrial or commercial town. In 1872 the proportion of the sexes in the 
latter was much as it is in the average country town to-day. Now the 
protmrtion is not far different from the proportion in Calcutta. The influx 
of male labourers many of whom have come For comparatively short periods 
and left their womenfolk behind has steadily increased. As in Calcutta 
where there are only 374 marrictl females per 1,000 married males ami only 
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47 per ceiit. of tile womeD were returned as married, tbe great predDminatiee 
of males involv^ a great increase in sexual immorality, and its presence in 
turn tends to discourage men from bringing their wives lo Llie towns with 
them. 'J'lie great change in this respect vrhich has come over the average 
industrial or commercial town Is a matter of serious import, not only when 
the w’elfare of the lahoiiring classes is concerned, but from the point of view 
of the employer. The disparity between tJie se-xea is more marked in a 
number ot towns even than in Calcutta, The niunber of females per thou¬ 
sand males is:— 


4 !jL 111 ChonJpur, 
ill ChmnjKtaEii, 
ill TitugluLf, 
lu BuUge-Budgii, 
in Kiincbrapam, 
-1U4 in C'bittiigoaK, 


StW ill Nnihatt, 

5:j(> in Howrub, 
ia Bfilly, 
in BhiiilreaWiir, 
in Kuiuiitliuii, 
ri4T ill Rti3bra>Koiinpg(irn, 


and 374 iu NuTuyiiRgiinj, 


Tlie male loboi^ers beii^ nearly all married, each ivilh a wife of his 
own somewhere, this ilisparity meajjs that most of the w'orkcra are leading 
an unnatural existence, missing the comforts of home life, exposed to the 
greatest temptatio'n towards intemperance, and ambitious, so far as they 
have any amoilions, only to earn enough to take them home. It is not 
surprising tJiat their employers find they have little heart in their work, anti 
tliat they are notoriously imsteady. In Chandpur, Chittagong aiid Nara- 
yonganj there are no female labourers w'hile there is employment for a certain 
number of females in the mills near Calcutta. The railway centres (except 
Kanchrapara) show less disparity between sexes than the mill towns. The 
proportion is 668 females per thousnud males in KJiaragpiir and 713 in 
A sa i l sol. 1 he reason seems to be that a large proportion of the employees 
in railway workshoiw arc skilled men who serve continuously for longer 
periods than tJui mill hands and have brought their wives to live with them. 
The comparatively slow rate at which the sex proportion in Calcutta has 
changed of I'ccenl years seems to indicate either that the improvement which 
are being made in the city are checking the reduction of the uirmber of 
females or that a limit is about to l>e reached. There is little Jnilication that 
there is an approach to a limit in the industrial and commercial towns outsiile, 

85.^ In country towns.— many the decrease in the proportion of 
females in the average country town at more than double the rate of decrease 
in the province os a whole and two and a half times the rata in. rural areas may 
come as a surprise. Some would have expected signs to show that the 
advantages of mumcip^ conservancy, a good water supply, and the other 
amenities which, town life affords were beginning to be appreciated and to 
attract families to the towns. The reverse fieema to be the case. The num¬ 
ber of men -who are able to find employment in towns whether professionally 
in the law, in medicine and in the lower grades of administrat^e service, or 
as shopkeepers and servant, has increased. The male population of the 
average country town has increased, but an increasmg proportion leaves its 
women folk behind in the country and the total population is almost station- 
aiy Town life is not the normal life of any section of the Beugaiis. They 
dislike it and do not seem to get over their dislike. The pleader, the clerk, 
the school master and the shop-keeper whose work is in the tovvn ettch has a 
house of bis own or belonging to his family somewhere in the country. There 
his family can live far more cheaply than in the town and the practice of 
keeping up two establishments seems to be on the increase. Partly this is due 
to the difficulty of obtaining accommodation in towns especially by Muham¬ 
madans, for the landlords are commonly Hindus who object to a Muham¬ 
madan tenant, but mainly it is to be put down to the ■purdah system. A 
small ^tion of the upper classes is beginning to relax its rigour, but there 
is no sign of such relaxation among the middle claases, and the lower classes 
in imitation of the habits of their speriors are enforcing it among them¬ 
selves more rigorously than formerly. The decade f1 to 1021 is the 
first in which the population of the average town has increased fiLster than 
the populntion of Bengal as a whole. The increasing <li.qpaHty lietween the 
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sexes however proves that this is ao tiidication that town life is becoming 
more popular, A filtered water supply has been mstalletl in lo towns in Hen- 
gal in the decade and there are good grounds for Ijclieving that the general 
nealth of towns compared with the conntrv has improved, although the vital 
statistics of municip^ areas are so unreliable os to be useless as evidence on the 
point. 

If further evidence is required of the unpopularity of town life among 
ihej>eople of Bengal it is to be found in the decadence of almost every town 
.whi(?h is not an industrial centre, and has not been made a centre of admin¬ 
istration. Almost every such town in the province has lost population at 
almost every successive census. The following are e.xample8:— 
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Towns of this class are also remarkable for their high proportion of 

women. There are only nine towns in Bengal 
with more females than males. Their xiamcs are 
given in the margin. Only one of them, Jaugipur, 
is a subdivisiuna] heailquarters and none are the 
headquarters of districts. As might be expf?cted 
in the old towiK, which are inclined to decadence, 
there are few iiiiniigrants, Ute more promising of 
the youth of the old families seek cniplovmeiit else¬ 
where. and the proportion of females among those who are left is'as high or 
higher than in rural areas. 

^6. Age constitution of the urban population. —Although the census 
tables referriug to age were nut separately prepareil for the urban and rural 
{Mpulation of the province, certain large towns, tliose with more than some 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants each, were treated as iieparnte units w'hen 
abstractirm and compilation for imperial Table VTI was undertaken. Tor the 
tow'na mentioned iii the margin figures m the form of Table VII were thus avail¬ 
able and though they have not been jirinted with those for Calcutta, its suburbs 
in the :24-Pargaiias, Howrah and Dacca in 'fable VII, Fart C, they have been 

made over to tbe Director of Ftiblic 
Health in manuscript. The figures 
have been prepared direct from tlm 
census returns, which showed all the 
vagaries, the preference for ages given 
in round numbers, for multiple of five 
and for figures ending with 2, exagger- 
tion ill certain age periods and unuer- 
stateiiient in others and so on, which 
are to be found in age returns at an Indian census and are described in Chapter 
V of this report. These however affected the figures for all towns a^.well as 
for rural areas in much the same manner, and the crude figures are therefore 
of value til comparing the age constitution of the population of one town with 
tLit of others and with that in rural areas. The following table shows the 
di-stribution of males and females in a series of age periofL^i for Calcutta and 
its siibiirhs, for the four mill towns, Bhatpara, Serampore, Titaghar and 
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llhadreswar, for four county towns Burdwan, Berhampore, Santipur and 
Midnapore, and for the Province as a whole;— 
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The <iiagrain printed on this page is designed to illustrate these figures 
and to indicate not merely the age distribution in each se^, but also the sex 
proportion in each case. Thus the lengths of rectangles on the rigth hand 
side of the dn^ram represent the number of females in ^e several age periods, 
according to the tables above, reduced in the proportion of the number of 
females per thousand mules, i.e., in the case of Calcutta and its suburbs 
Ijy fbe case of the mill towns by for in Rliat]jara, Tita* 

garh, Serampore and Bhadreswar there are 482 females per thousand males, 
in the cose of the country towns by for in Burdwan, Berhampore, 

Midnapore and Santipur there are 875 females per 1,000 males and in tlm 
case of the Province as a whole by 
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The figures show at once that the age distribution of females in towns 
IS by no means so abnormal as that of males. The explanation is that there 
are verv many fewer females thaji males, and a mucn larger projJortion of 
.^itch females are members of families living In the towns as lamily units, 
than the corresponding proportion in the case of males. The next point to 
notice Is that though the age constituLiou of the population of Calcutta and 
its suburbs is very lar from normal, that of the |iopulatioii of the mil! towns 
IS Bven more so. The population of the country towns has most of the 
oeculiar characteristics shown in Calcutta and the mill towns, but in a far 
less marked degree. 

To consider first the age distribution of males, Calcutta and its suburl)e 
have less than half the normal proportion of male children. Only 12*19 per 
cent, of its male pupulation is below the age of 1(1 against 27-53 in the 
Province as a whole. The proportion in the mill towns is only 11*13 per 
cent,, while in this matter the country towns with 18*80 per cent, fall about 
half way between Calcutta and the normal. In the age period 10 — 15 the 
mill towns have a larger proportion than Calcutta, for mDl towns afford more 
scope for employment of children of this age than Calcutta doeii. The propor¬ 
tion betw-een 15 and 20 rises in Calcutta just above normal, and somewhat 
higher in the mill towns. In the country towns the proportion in the age 
period 10 -15 approaches the normal and passes it in the period 15 — 20. The 
explanatiDn is tol« found in the educational facilities offered in such towns. 
Many boys of the l>etter class are sent in from the country either to live with 
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reJiitives or iti liosteLi and to attend schools and eoUcj'es. In the ages from 
2U to 40 the proportion both in Calcutta and in the tiiiU towns is even further 
front normal than it was in the ages of childhood, but the divergeuee is in 
the opposite direction. No less than 48 34 per cent of the males in Calcutta 
are (►etween 20-^0 against only 32‘24 per cent, in the Province as a whole. 
The mill towns with 40*34 per cent, of tneir nude jmpulation twtwecn 20 and 
40 again show tliemselves further from the normal than Calcutta, while 
the country towns with 38 -29 [wr cent, again appear about half way, ralber 
less Limn half way, in their divergence between Calcutta and the Province m 
a wli(»le. The excess of males m middle age in the towns shows itself again 
in the age period 4(J—50. stales over 50 are only 7 -43 per cent, in the mill 
towns, against the norrual 9dO percent,, but they are just as many in 
Calcutta as in the Province as a whole, and are decidedly more, 11 06 jwr 
cent., in the country towns. The old man is not wanted in the mill 
lowns, but he does not api^ear to find himself driven from Calcutta, and he 
lives on in the country town rather than return to rural areas, 

filial 1 girls st«m only a little less numerous in towns generally than small 
boys, hot among the much smaller numliers of females than of males they 
form much larger proportion of the female pa|m|ation than the small Iwiys 
form of the male population. The mill towtm and the country towns luive 
much the F-ime proportion of their female population in the age perit^ 
U—lU. 20-67 per cent and 20-1)2 per cent, respectively. The normal is 21)-75 
and C’alcutta with 22 01 is nearer to it tlian either of them. There is not much 
sign of withdrawal of girls between 15 and 26 either from Calcutta or the 
mil] towns for the drop in the figures for the ages between 16 and 20 below 
the figure^ for the earlier ages is no more considerable than in the Province 
as a whole, and the figures seem to sliow an ingresH of girls of this age into the 
country towns. The drawing of conehisions from the figures is, however, 
complicated by the universal understatement of the age of girls who 
are grow'ing up but whose fathers have not been able to marry them, and of 
girls who are marrieil but are still living with their parents. People living 
111 Uiwns aie commonly better off and may t»e expected to have less difficulty 
in marrying their daughters than people living in rural areas. Moreover, the 
age It)—^26 for wives corresponds to 26—30 for husbands, and at the age 
20—30 there is a disproportionately large continent of mali^ in the towua. 
The larger proportion of girls from 10—21) in the country* towns than in 
Calcutta is explained by the fact that it is easier for men from 20—30 to take 
their wives to such towns than to the Metropolis. Women between 20 and 
40 form a higher proportion of the females in mill towns than they form in 
(hdcutta and in the country towns. Again the figure for the country town 
is about half way between that for Calcutta and the normal. In the case of 
die country tow'us the proportion is not higher than in the Province as a 
whole thanWould be accounted for by the low figures for little girls in them. 
In the mill towns the females of tliis age are supplementefl by women 
from other provinces whose custonLs do not prevent them from going out to 
wm-k, an 1 who find employment in certain factory process^, sometimes to the 
exclusion of nieu- The proportion alxive 56 years old is high among the 
women in the eountrv towns and in Calcutta, but in mill towns not much 
higher than the normal. 

87. BirlhpiaGe of the urban population,—The remarks which have taien 
fiiiide regarding the birthplace statistics in Chapter II of the Census Report 
for Calcutta and its suburbs shnw that its pnpulaLion is made iip of people 
from many dilTerent places, and some from great distances. Taking Calcutta 

atul its suburbs together 471 per mi lie 
of the inhabitants -were bom either in 
the City itself, or in one of the two 
neighbouring districts, the 24'Parganas 
and Howrah. 167 in other parts of 
Bengal and 362 outside the Province. 
The figures in the marginal table may be 
r'imf>ai-eil with these. They have been 
evimpiled for four mill towns, Serampore, 
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Bhadreswar, Titagarb and Bhatpara and for four country towns, Burdwan, 
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Miilnapore, Sanlipur mid Uerbampore. The bulk of the population of thtf 
country towns was born either in the towns themseivea or in the adjoining 
district, leather less than half the population of Calcutta was bom as close 
to its present residence. In the case of the mill towns the proportion is 
redu^ almost to one-fifth. Immi^ants from more distant parts of the 
Province are slightly more numerous in proportion in the country towns than 
in the mill towns and considerahly more numerous in Calcutta than in either. 
Only 8 per cent, of the people of the country towns were born outside IBiNigal. 
The proportion in the case of Calcutta is about one-third, but in tke case of 
the mill towns it is considerably over two-thirds. This extraordinary 
proportion is exceeded in Titagarh where no less than 90 per cent, of the 
inhabitants were bom outside Bengal and in Bhadreswar where the propor¬ 
tion is 79 per cent. The figures are remarkable as showing to ho'^v great an 
extent industrial development in Bengal, as shown l>v the growtli of tliese 
^vsms, is the work of the up-country [leople iind not'of the Bengalis at all. 
These towns are no more than cx)loniea of up-country men and even though 
industrial progress has been going on for several decades the population still 
remains immigrant, A few workers have children with them who were born 
since th^ immigrated, but practically none have settled down and brought 
up their families to maturity to swell the number of the native born. It is 
tlierefore too much to describe the towns as colonies of up-country men. 
They are no more than their temporary habitations. It is interesting to note 
how large a proportion of the population of these mill towns comes from a 
closely circumscribed area on the borders of Bihar and the United Provinces 
No less than 14,3o0 persons found in Titagarh, 27-3 per cent, of the pf>pu- 
lation of the town were born in the six adjoining districts, Patna, Gaya and 
^hahabad m Bihar, and Ballia. Ghazipnr and Benares in the United Pro- 
viiicea, 12,842 per^ns in Bhatpara, 22:7 per cent, of the population come 
from the same sue districts; 4.330 iJersons in Bhadreswar, 19iier cent of the 
population come from the same parts. Those from the same parts in 
^ramporc are fewer but amount to 6 -6 per cent, of the population. Another 
12-3 per cent, of the inhabitants of Titagarh, 7*1 per cent, of those of 
Bhatpara, 7-3 per cent, of those of Serampore and 6-7 per cent, of those of 
Hharireawnr come from Cuttack and Balasore in Orissa. 

88 Constitution of the poputation of incfustnal towns in Bengal and in 
England compafed,-— In England employment in industry is not of a temnor- 
ary character p sn Bengjil, nor is the industrial population immigrant 
1 Jiereare stiJi instances of young men from rural areas migrating to the town 
in search of work, but the time when industry was manned chiefly by recruits 
from the country ta lon» past and even nt the beginning of the I'nnetccnth 
century the state of things did not approach the conditions in Bengal at 
pr^it. There is ve^ little sign now-a-days of n prcdominain'e of males in 
industrial centres in England. The predominance of females is lesss in rural 
areas than in urban in which according to the Census of 1921 there are 1 025 
femal^ per thousand males against 1,101 in the country as a whole 
^Vatenng-pl^ siieh as Bournemouth. Hastings, Eastbourne and Bath are 
the tnwns mth hi|h«t nuniher at femalee h,it such industrial centres as 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Blackburn and Rochdale arc among the towns where 
females greatly predominate. The proportion of London’s inhabitants who 
were Isjrn there is as many ns 682 per thousand and the proportion is steadily 
increa^ig Of theotlier laroe towns in England. Stoke-onTrent, Sunder¬ 
land, Dudley. St. Helens and ShefField were those which in 1911 registered 
the largest proportion of native horn inhabitanta. All are inrlustrial centres 
Tliose winch registered the lowest proportion of native born were not industrial 
row ns They were again the waterbg-plaoes. 'Bath, Brighton 
HftstmgK, Sounthport. some onthnng parts of London and certain towns in the 
centre of rural areas, Canterbury. Reading and Swindon. Industry in 
England therefore by no means spells the breaking up the workman’s family 
life nr his removal from the place of his birth as in Bengal, though to thoaV 
ratudiar with Indian ' Onditions only, these are often felt to he ne^arv cor' 
rollon^ to the development of industry*, and the disturbance of family life 
wWcli indusf IT in this country* has come to involve ie one of the reasons which 
have in some sense set people against it. 
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Religion in towns. —^More than two-thirds of the urban ^>opuiation of 

Uengut is Hindu by religion T^hile 
the projiorlion of Hindus in the 
whole population of the Province is 
considerably less than half. The 
juatginal table shows the proportion 
of the urban population which is 
Hindu, Muhammadan or of other 
religions in the several quarters 
of the province set in juxtapoaU 
tion for pur]>oses of comparison 
with the corresponding figures for 
urban and rural population to- 
gether. It seems to be a general 
proposition worth making that 
minorities are pruportiouately more 
numerous in towns than in the 
country. This is the experience all 
over India, but an exception must be 
made in the case of Animists who 
sliuu the towns. Animists account 
for tlie fact that “ other religions*' appear less numerous in the towus than 
in the country in Western and Northern Hengal. Muhammadans are pro^ 
portiouateJy more numerous in towns than in rural areas only in Western 
dengal, where they are in small minority, Christians are proporttouately 
fw more numerous in the towns than in the country, and few Jains, Parsis, 
Bikhs. Braiifflos, etc., are found in Bengal except in urban areas. 

In Calcutta and its suburbs Hindus are 7«9 per mille, Muhammadans 
24a, and Christians 33. The proportion of Muhammadans in Calcutta has 
been decreasing s^adily for some time and in the last decade there has been 
decree^ in their actual number. Dacca is historically a MuJiauimadan 
city but it now coutuiiia a majority of Hmdu.s, 579 per mille, against 413 
Multainmadaiis. The proportion of Muhammadans here, too. is decreasing. 
Twenty years ago Hindus were 535 per mille and Muhammadans 457. The 
proportion of Hindus in urban areas generally is increasing. It was 971 
|>er mille 20 years ago and is now 994. There are very few towns indeed in 
which Muhammadans outnumber Hindus. They are Comllla, Cliittagong, 
Kishorganj, Jamalpur and Sherpur in Mj'metisiiigli, Nawahganj in Malda, 
Sirajganj, and Dbulian in Murshidabad. ' 

The statistics for the avera^ industrial or commercial towns and the 
tyjiical cfjuntry town of paragraphs 80 and 81 above show that the proportion 
of the population in them which belongs to the llmdu, Muhammadan, 
Christian and other religious compares with the proportion in Calcutta and 
the Province as 3i whole as follows:— 
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The proportion of Hindus In the average industrial and commercial town 
is slightly higher than in Calcutta, The up-country mill hands are Hindu 
almost to a man and such towns as Serampore, with 851 Hindus per mide, 
Baidyabati with 935, Rishra-Konnagar and Chnmpdani with 747 and Tita- 
garh with 725 bring up the average, while the Eastern Bengal commercial 
towns bring it down. The proportion of Hindus in the average country 
town Is a little lower than ju CMculta, but in urbaiuareaa generally it is very 
much higher than in the Province as a whole, and the proportion of Muham^ 
madans very much iovrer. Christians arc attracted to the industrial 
centres in much greater numbers than to the country towns, but even in the 
tatter they form a much largier proportion than in 'mral areas. Calcutta 
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has three tlme^ as high a propartioQ of Chnstiatis aa the average mdueirial 
town which haa, twice as many in propertbn to the popuJation as the average 
CQimtry town, while even in the latter tlie proportion is ten times as great aa 
in rural areas. Those of other religions in Calcutta are Jews, Jains, lirali- 
mos, Confucians. etc., who are seltiom met with outside the city and a few 
Euddhiste. In the Province as a whole the hulk of those of' ‘ other t'cligioas ’ ’ 
are Animists wiio do tiot venture to the towns. 

00. Prsportlon ef each religion who live in towns, —It is interesting to 
examine the census tignres from another aspect. Sulssidiary T,ahle il 
printed at the end of this chapter gives the proportion of the people in the 
province of each religion who live in town-s, and similar proportions tor eacli 
division and district. The proportion in the c.'ise of Animists is less than 
1 per In the case of Muhammadan it is only 85 per mi lie, just less 

than one^third of the proportion in the case of Hmdus. Rather less than 
half the Christians 431 per mille live in toivns, nearly tw-o-tliirds of tlie 
Jains and almost all the Parsis. The figures of this table bruig out again the 
preference of minorities for towns. In Bttrdwan Division wliei’e they form 
a small minority 108 Muhammadans per mille live in towns. Tlie corres' 
ponding proportions in Raishahi. Dacca and Chittagong Divisions are no 
more than 14, ID and 12, respectively. 

The towns of Western Bengal. —There are 83 towns in the Rued wan 
Division, all municipalities except Kliaragpiir. 
the railway centre in IMidmipore district, nnd 
Rampur Hat and Botpur in IJirblium. After 
Howrah the largest are those mentioned in the 
marein. Bunlwan owes its importance to Ijelng 
the headquarters of the Burtiwan Raj and a die. 
trict headquarters. It is also of some ioiportanoe 
as a railway junction, but it has no siidust ries lo 
attract Sahemr from otiteide. It has stilferod 
severely from malaria for the last 40 years a nil lias 
grqi^'n little. There has lieen a decteaseiff (idpii* 
latioii in the past decade as there would Imvc iH ^ti 
al.HO in tlie decaile l^efore but for an c-xtension of 
themuiiicip,al limits. Scrrun|jore asubdivisional beadciuarters in Hoogldv dis¬ 
trict on the banks of the river, is an old Danish .Settlement, but it owes its 
importance in recent times to the jute industry. But for the fact that liishra- 
Konn^ar him been carved out of it during the decade and tuade a separate 
municipality it would have had a population of 56.456,13 -8 per tent, more tliaii 
in 1911 and conBiderabiy more than tw'ice its population in 1872. HixadilV’ 
Chinsura, the headquarters of the district, was originany a Dutch Settle¬ 
ment. It had a reputation as a health resort and visftor.s from Dalciitm 
used it as ^ch a century ago. but for the last 56 years it 1ms been umhirious. 
It has no industries of importance, though there are jute mills close lo it. 
and its population has declined since 1872. There has, however, licen aii 
increase by t Jl*22 persons during the last ilecafie. 'Die population’of Midiia- 
pore was almost stationary from 1872 until 1911, hut has lost 8,775 persons 
during the last tiecade. tlad it been on the other side of the river it mWht 
have liecome the important railway centre that Kharagpur now is, and juhted 
to its population the 25.280 persons which Kliaragpur coiitaina. But it now 
appeare to be definitely on the decHue, since the railway has rohlscil the Trunk 
Hoad into Orissa of its imnortance as a pilgrims’ way a.s well as a trafiit 
route. Kharagpur is nothing but a railway centre, ’but it is the !arge.st on 
the Bengal Nagpur System and has grown veiy fast. It was intended as the 
headauaners of a new district of Hijll to l*e carved out of MLdnnporo, but 
the plan has had to be dropped. Asansol is a railway centre on the East 


Indihn Sys^ and the centre of the Raniganj coal field, T!ie headijuarter.n 
oif the subdivision were removed there from Rniiiganj in 1006. and its ptqmla- 
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cmmtry in whicli it stamls Bankura is a lai^ town. It is healthv auJ lias 
grtnvn steadily in size of recent years, but part of the iiicreeise is aue to the 
extension of raunicipal limits, Bislinupur, the headauarters of the outlying 
sulKliviston df the district, was formerly the larger anil more important town, 
Inii it lies on the western edge of the unhealthy stretch of country Mnging 
the Old Alluvium, and has grown little since 1S72. During the last decatm 
its population Inis lost rather over 5 ner cent. Champdani nas been formed 
out of parts of Btatlyabati and Dliadrcawar, mill towns on the Hoogbly, 
during the last decade. The population of the three together is greater by 
18,335 than that of Baidyabati and Bbadreswar in llUli an increase of 40 *9 
per cent. TJie two bad a population of 23,719 in 1881, barely a third of the 
present popniiition. Bally is veir close to Howrah and was formerlv part of 
the same municipality. It shares in the inHux of immigrants to t^lowrah, 
and since it is within ca.sy reach of Calcutta, a considerable nmnlier of persons 
whose w'ork ia in Calcutta reside there. It grew steadily from 1872 to 1911 
Iiy 153-3 per cent., but during the last decaile its progress has been slower and 
the increase only 3*6 per cent. Uttaqiara. just north of it in Hooghly dis- 
Iriet. is much smaller, but it hm grown steadily, and its popvilatioii has 
dniihied since 1872. Suri, the heacl<^uarters of Birbhum, and Rampurhat, 
KaTtia, Kaiwa, Ghatal, Tamiuk and Arambagh, subdivisional headquarters, 
are not towns of importance. They have not grown much in the la-st 30 yenra 
and have generallv lo.st aotoewhat in the la.st decade. Such towns as Dain- 
lint . Sonnmiikhi, Kotrang, Bansbaria and especially Chandrakhona, Kirpai 
and Kharar which are not centres of administration are dccidely decadent 
and t lie last three are rapidly being extinguished. 

fitral Bengal,— ^There are 5ft municipaliUes in Cen¬ 
tral Bengal and one town licsidcs, Beldanga in 
Munthidsbftd district^ Outside Calcutta and its 
stihnrhs the largest are mentioned in the margin 
in order of their size with the number of inhabit¬ 
ants of each. Of the toiivns along the Hoogbly in 
the 24-Pai^anas those which are milt towns have 
grown very fast. Bbatpara is more than 41 times 
as targe as it was 30 years ago and has increased 
30*1 per cent, in the last decade. Titagarh and 
Biidge-Bu<l?e have grown from practically noth¬ 
ing since 1891. and by 161 per cent, and 43 T per 
per cent, in the last decade. Gandia has rtoubled 
its population since 1881 and increased 13 1-per 
cent, in 1911—1921, Baranagar, Naihati and 
Kamarhati care a little older, but they have grown 
almost as fast. During the last decade Barana¬ 
gar has grown 12:4 per cent., and Naihati and 
Kamarhati J2’8 per cent, each, Kani'hrapara, 
the site of the workshop for the broad ^uge 
system of the Eastern Bengal Railway, baa been 
separated from Halishar during the decade just 
passed. Tlie population of the two ia greater by 
31 '5 per cent, than it was 1911. Barrackpore is a rMidential locality rather 
tlinii an ijidustriai. There have been changes in municipal boundaries during 
the last decade and new munleipalitv named Khardah has been formed. The 
impulatioii of the area now includwl in Barrackpore, Khardah and North 
Barraefcporehas grown comparatively little sinre 1872 but in the last decade 
there has been an increase of 9*9 per cent. Fanihati, too, is resident ial rather 
than irifliistnai. It has lost 8*6 per cent, since 19T1, North and South 
Diun-Dum stand back from the rtver. North Dnm-Diim is tncltned to be 
nnbenltbv and has lost population in the last ten years. South Dum-Dum 
which contains some factories has gained 9 per cent. The towns in the 24- 
Famauns which tie further away from the Hooffhlv are pot industrial towns, 
Basirhat. Baduna and Gobardamra in the north-east of the district have 
grown slightly, bni the others, Ra j pur, Jaynagar, Taki, Band pur, have lost 
since 1911. 

Berhampore, the headquarters station of Murshidahad district, had 
formerly a cantonment of some importance. It has a small liell metal 
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industry and the remains of an industpy in ivory curving, which has how¬ 
ever almost disappeared and can never have employed large numbers. The 
population has increased but little since 1S81 and in the past decade by 2 per 
cent, Murshidabad and Azirngaoj just north of it were places of great 
importance a century and a half ago but their decay has been rapid. Jangipur 
and Kandi the headqaurters of outlying subdivisions in the same district were 
growing slowly but during the last decade both have lost a little, Dliulian 
and Beldanga are towns of rather over S.OOO in the same dij^trict. Saittipur, 
an old centre of the haad-weaving industry, is the largest town in Nadia 
district, but it is now losing population. Tt has lost 7 i per cent, during the 
decade, while Krishnagar tne neadquarters of the district is malaricRift and 
al^ is losing. The loss during 1911—21 has been 5 0 per cent, Nadia Natvad- 
wip) is revere need es[>ecial]y by llaisnabs as having been the birtliplace of 
Chaitanya, and it is a centre oF Sanskrit learning and a place of pilgrimage. 
Tile increase of 8,104 shown by the Census of 1921 is partly accounted for by 
the fact that the cen.^tus was taken on a date nearer to the annual religiotis 
festival there than in 1911 and 1901. Mehernur and Hanaghat, head¬ 
quarters of two of the ftuhilivisions, have snown slight decreases, but 
Kushtia the headquarters of the fourth ha.s grown considerably. The tin^ 
town of Birnagar is steadilv declining. Jesaore after Ijeing stationary for 
40 years has at this census anow'n an increase of 114 per cent. Kotchandpur 
and Malicspur the other two municipal towns in the district are declming. 
Khulna has doubled its population in the last 30 years. The district of which 
it is the headquarters is being steadily deveto^>ed, and it is the terminus of 
the railway to which much of the boat and steamer traffic from Eastern Ben¬ 
gal converges. During the last decade its population has increased by 28:5 
per cent. Satkhira the headquarterR of the north-westerii subdivision"of the 
district grew considerably between 1901 and 1911 after losinir slowly for 30 
years, but during the last decade it has again lost slightly. Deljhata soutii- 
weat of it on the stream that forms the boundary between the district and 
the 34-Parganas i.s half its size and has hardly grown since 1881. 

93. The towns of North Bengal.— ^North Bengal contains 18 municipal 
towns and live others, not including the small cantonment at Biuca Duar in 

Jalpaiguri district. Only eleven of these, however, 
initubtiKnii, have more than 19,000 inhabitants. Their names 
with tbeir population are triven in the margin in 
the order of their size. Though they are small 
they are generally growing towns. Sirajganj taps 
the jute trade of the country lying Idong the 
Jamvma River. Tt suffered up till four years ago 
(he disnrl vantage of having no railway connect ton. 
Since the completion of the Sara BiHdge a broad 
gauge extension of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
has been carried direct to Sirajganj and has 
greatly facilitated the export of jute. Tlie town 
has grown steadily although not fast since 1 872 in spite of the disability 
which has iust been removed. The increase during the last decade was 741 
persons. Rampur-Boalia, the headquarters of the Rajshahi district, is 28 
miles from Nator. its railway station. Tt is on the Ganges and connected by 
steamer with the railway at Lalgola Ghat, but has imdonhtedly suffered 
from lieing so far from a railway. Tts population was stationary at the end of 
last century when it seemed that the main course of the Ganges was desert¬ 
ing the north hank of the river on which it stood, hut the tendency h.aa changed. 
Sf> murh so that there has been Rome erosion of the town and the danger nf 
further erosion in the future threatens. During the last 29 years the popula¬ 
tion ha.R increased again, in the last decade bv 5 1 per cent. The threat of 
ei'osion has stopoed the growth of Pabna, and it also suffers the disjidvantnge 
of having no railway station near, Rangpur is a long straggling town with 
the railway station at one end of it and the courts nearly three miles awav at 
the other end, Tt has some export trade in tobactio and fnte and has grown 
rnnidly. bv 19*1 ^ler cent, during the last decade. Dinajpur too is growing 
Tt is n^rly half as large again as it wa-s 30 years ago and has gained 18-9 per 
«nt. since 1911. Jalpaiguri has grown still faster since 1901. Although 
It was almost stat ton ary from 1891 to 1901. its population increased by 22-5 
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cent, in IDOl—1911 and br 26 G per cent, during the Inst decade. English 
Hazar, the headquarters of Matdahas lost somewhat during the last ten j'cars. 
It has sufTered severely from malaria especially at the beginning of the decade 
and has had more th^UJ one fire which has done great dam^e. The apparent 
reduction, almost by half, in the population of Nawa%aiij in hlalda district 
is due to restriction of the municipal limits. The town is essentially a Mubam- 
niadan colony and lias a considerable trade by teat- Old Malda is falling 
rapidly into decay. Bogra baa grown very fast since it has had the advantage 
of a connection by rail with the main line of the Eastern Bengal Railway. The 
district is the most nourishing in Northern Bengal and the headquarters 
station has grown bv 35 2 per cent, since lOll, Saidpur in Rangpur district 
is the site of the workshops for the metre-gauge system of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway, It is not a nuinicipality but is governed by the Railway Authori¬ 
ties, and its pcipiilation consists almost entirely of railway employees. It has 
grown up from nothing in the last thirty years, and now has a population of 
13,479 persons, 62 6 per cent , more than "in 1911. Nator, the headquarters 
of one of the subdivisions of Rajshahi district, stands on a stream which is 
part of a now defunct drainage system and is extremely nialarioua, Tt has 
been slowlv losing population since* 1891, Gaibandha, Kiirigram and Nilpha- 
mari, the headquarters of the three outlying subdivisions of Rangpur district, 
are small towns which have not yet become mimicipalities, but they are grow¬ 
ing fast., Domar in the same district is a tiny but a growing town. Cooch 
Behar. the capital of the Cooch Btdiar State and the seat of the Maharaja. i*> 
a town of 11.461 inhabitants which has increased onlv bv 620 during the last 
ten years. The State inclndes three other municipalities, Dinbata, Matha- 
hhabtra and rialdibari. but they are very small indeed, having less than 6,000 
inhabitants between them. 

94 Darjeeling. —Darjeeling wa.s founded mainly as a hill station- Tt 

has Ijecome the headquarters of Darieeting district and hp a large bazar but 
the trade with Tibet passes it bv and eomes down wd Kalinipong. Darjeeling 
is not even the natural centre for the tea industry of the district, for all the 
pardons are at a lower level, and most of them well to the south of it. But in 
size and importance it is, nftc*- Simla, the second hill station in India, and as a 
saniioTium is freanented by large numbers of Europeans and to a consider- 
able extent by Indians also during the hot weather. Two small cantonments 
adfoiii the to^vn. .Tatapohor on the upper part of the ridge on which Darjeeling 
stands and T,ehons on a spur below it. In 1872. before the railway was 
built along the older Cnrt Road up from the plains, Darjeeling was a verv 
small place with onlv 3.157 inhahitanta. Tt donhleti its population by 188? 
and doubled it again bv 1891. Since that date its rate of progress has 
much more mndemte, mainlv by reason, of the fact that it stands upon a ridge 
with precipitous sides and the space available for building is limited. The 
increase between 1891 and 1901 was 19 0 per cent. The population of both 
town and cantonments is liable to considerable sea-sonal variation. The census 
synrhronou.s all over India has on each occasion lieen carried out towards the 
end of the eold weather and has disclosed the population of Darjeeling at that 
time. To discover the extent of the seasonal fluctuation supplementary census 
enumerations have been taken in September 1966, in September 1911 and in 
September 1921, The results of these enumerations are .shown and compared 
with those of the cold weather census in the following table:— 
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The cold weather population Is thus shown to have increased by 12-3 per cent, 
in 1901—1911 and by 1T7 percent, in 1911--1921, but some onalification of 
these figures is neceas,ary. The Census of 1961 came on March 1st, in 1911 
it came on March lOtb. and in 1921 nn March 18th. Tiiough few visitor.^ 
arrive in Darieeling before the end of March, a certain number of persona 
rome up e.'iriier to make preparations for receiving them. The schools, of 
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which there are Uvo Jaj^e ones for boyi; and two for girls and some amaller 
ones, ofjeij early in Mcareh, and a number of hill men come into the toviTi with 
the in tent ion of seeking emfvlovment ns domestic se [wants, syces, etc. As Llie 
March Census has come later, it has included on each of the last two occasiijns 
something more than the normal winter jxjpulation of the town, and 
the increa^ in the normal winter {>opu1ation has therefore been rather less 
than the hgures of tlie last two March Censuses have disclosed. The 
two cantonments were found miidi reduced in population between 11)11 and 
ni*21. In March both are denuded of troops, for troops are not sent ii]> until 
the Ijeginniug of April. ^ During the war the estahlishments were reduced, 
and since 1920 in die eflort in'hicJi lias been made towards economy the 
cantonDients have licen sparingly used, smaller detachments of European 
troops being sent up from the jdains for shorter jieriods than fomieriy. 
I^boiig and Jalapahar in March 1R21 contained considerably less thnTi half 
the population counte<l in them in March 1911, and in September 1021. when 
[ rtxjps were in them, 527 leas than in September 1911, 

Darjeeling is fullest in May and June and again in Septemlicr anil 
October, tlie two periods Ijeing those in wluch the climate in the plains is the 
most tryjng. It is by no aieans easy to say which of these two periods is the 
height of the Darjeeling season, hut in Dengal at least persons employed in 
tlm pinks find It easier to take a holiday in the latter of the two. The 
1 uja holidays", when ofliocs in Bengal are shut for ben days, come generally 
in the last w^k of September or in Octolier and numbers of people come uij 
on a short visit at the time. The Summer Census on each occasion ha.s been 
arranged to rai.'W the "Puja rush," It has generally l>een taken as it w,-is in 
1^R21 fil»at a week before the holiday.s. The variation between March and 
September in 1900—1901 was ti,92S, 40'9 per cent,, in 1911, ,5,691. 2941 
per cent. , and in 1921 4,955. 22 3 per cent. The number of visitors tiaa not 
d^reasttl to the extent whicli these figui^ simw for the reason that the 
March Unstie has come later m the month each time, but there seems to be 
Vr Darieeling now suffers more than formerlv bv competition 

with .Shillong and with hill stations further the* Himalavas and 

that the reason is that it is inordinately expensive. The figures in' the 

marginal table show the distribution 
of the nojuilation of the town hy race 
according to the Summer Census of 
1921. The health of Darjeeling, 
since the provision of an excellent 
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and in !921 6,44,5. No Summer Census was taken as in DarMn<r for'the 

’^***k i? weather to the same extent as Parieoiiiii^ 
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sbe it was Ui 1881, The increase fluring the last decacle has l>een 8*8 per 
cent, llarisal has been the headquarters of llakarganj (.listrict for a century 
atid is an important focus of the steamer and boat trahic of the l^ower Delta* 
The tide carries out its sanitation and a filtered water supply has recently 
Iieen installed. It is healthy and has a pleasant climate. Its population 
has doubled in the last forty years ami the increase during the last decade 
has been 18 0 per cent. Madaripur Is another jute centre, but it is not so 
well bui It or so well laid out and administered as K arayanpaiij. 11 lias readied 

great advantage of recent years from the opening of the “ Heel Route, ' a 
canalized water*way affording a short-cut for steamer and boat iraflic towards 
Calcutta. The widening of Uiis channel at the liamU of tiovernment has not 
y*et Ijeen completeii, hut it has been n[)en for traffic during the whole decade 
and Madaripur at the end of it ha.s grown by almost a third. 32 fi per cent, 
since 1811. Mymensingh as the headquarters of the largest ilistricl in the 
IVoTiUce and the district whose population has groivn most during the lost 
half centun* would lie expected to have increased in importance. Its 
development as a jute centre has assisted, as well tis tite completion during the 
last decade of the railway extension radiating from it U) the eastern siiMivi¬ 
sions. It has grown very fast since 1001 and duriitg the last decade its popul¬ 
ar ion has increased by 27 4 per cent, damalpore and Kishorganj. the head¬ 
quarters of the two 8ubdivision-s in the district, are growing towns. They 
have incrciised by 9 5 per cent, and 8 -3 per cent, in the last ten years, Tangail 
the hemlquarters of the third subdivision, suffers from lack of railway facili¬ 
ties and its population is decreasing. 1 1 has lost 12 6 (>er cent, since 1911. The 
apparent heavy loss of Netrokona, tlie headquarters of the fourth iiIdivision, 
is Hue to the restriction of the municipal lioundaries. Sberpur, Bajitpur ami 
MitktagtK'im. the three remaining towns in Myiaensiugh district, are all 
growing steadily. Faridpur grew very slowly from 1872 to 1901 but has 
grown faster since tlie ticgilining of this century. 1 en vears ago it seemed 
likely that the radma river would either wnsb away Fariclpiir railway station 
or permit it to take the place of lioalundo as the railway temiituis and the 
jKiint of emK'irkatioii onto steamers for Fastern Bengal,’ but the river has 
turned away again. The town has mcrease<l by 10 4 per cent, in the last 
decatle. Raj bar i and f lopalganj are suhtI i visional headquarters, the former 
with 7,275 iidiahitants aml’i^he latter 3,478. Neither are muiiicipalities and 
neither was treated a.s a town for census nurptiscs ten vears ago. The head¬ 
quarters stations of the three outlying suklivisions of llakai^anj district are 
nmidripalities. Firojpuf was one of those whose boundaries extended far 
into the niral area an joining. They were drawn in somew'bat at the begin- 
ft ing of lliLs century but they still extend far lieyond the limits of what can be 
call^ the urlwiii area. The development of tSe Bundarbans is cotitributing 
to the importance of the sulslivision and the population within the municb 
palitv has grown 154 per cent, since 1911. Patuakhali with 9,984 inhabit¬ 
ants and Bholii with 4.525 are much smaller, bat both are growing. Bhola 
liecame a municipal town only in I92t>. 

%. Chittagong Division and Triptira State,— ('htttagong Division has 
six towns in it, and there is one in Tripura State. Four out of the six have 
more than lO.OOD inhabitants, Chittagong 39,031). Comilla 25,914. Brahinaii- 
luiria 23 .41 4 and Chandpur 1 5, 11 8. Chittagong is a very obi town and was an 
im[a>rtant seaport even lieforc the time of .3tkbar. It hits almost doiiblpil its 
population .since 1872. The completion of the Assam Bengal Railway has 
im reased its trade, for tea now comes down from Assam and is exported* from 
t’hiltagong to Europe by the Clan Line of Steamers which maintain a I'egular 
service, wnile mineral oil t'Otnes up from Huima in bulk, i.s put up in tiii.s in 
lliittagong and distributed by rail to Tippera and Noakhali districts and the 
Binraa Valiev in .\s,sam. Forest produce from fhe Hilt Tracts comes down 
the Karnafidi river to Chittagong and adds to the trade of the town. The 
population iucreiised 29:9per cent, between 191>1 and 1911 and 25 2 percent, 
k'tweeii 1911 and 1921. Comilla, the headquarters of Tippera district, hns 
also grown fast of late years. During the past decade its p)pitIaLiitn Itaj 
increased 14 ,2 per cent ’ It lie,s several feet lielow the fiooil level of the Gumti 
river on which it stands aucl though the embaiikments have been hrenebed 
several times of recent years the damage has not been done opposite the town 
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wMch has bc«a fortuxtate to escape flooding. No other town of the size of 
i'oiJiilin is without a filtered water supply. The iniiiiicipalit)^ of Urahman- 
Kai'ia coTcrs a considerable area which is not urban, Its population li.'ts 
increased 5 0 per cent, since 1911. Chandpur, the headquarters of the 
remaining snixlivi.sion of Tippera, is a jute centre, the tenoitius of a brunch 
of the Assam Bengal Rail way and is connected by steiuner with finuluinlo, 
Narayanganj and Barlsal. It stands on an artificial cut opened 50 years ago 
to improve boat con^unicatioii between the M^hna and the interior of 
Tippera district. The old town is south of tins cut, the I'ailway terminus 
and a new town the north. Chandpur existed 150 years ago but !t.s 
importance dates fjtim the opening of the Assam Bengal Railway. ” Its popu¬ 
lation has increaseii by Cl o per cent, since lOOI and bv 18d) [ler cent, m the 
last decade, NoakhaU stood 11 miles from the coast m 1881, but that 11 
miles of the land has now been diluriated and the erosion of the town has 
begun. It is a veiy small place for a district beadquarLers in so densely 
populated an ru‘ca, for it has only 7,715 inhabitants whicti in s[)iteof the erf^sidh 
which lias taken place is 10 [ter tvnt. more than t he ijopulation in 191 i. Agar- 
tala, the capital of Tripura State, is alwut tfie same size. 7,74iJ itihabitants; 
it has grown by 13 per cent, since 1911. 

97. Villages.—The word village in the sense in which it is ordinarily 
understood in India, and indeed in all ^rts of the world, should not be used 
without (qualification in respect of rural ^Egal, The picture which the word 
conjur^ up in the mind is that of a close collection of houses belongiiiff to 
tJie cultivators and agricultural lalwurers employed on the land' for two" or 
110*08 joiles around, the village watchmen and the other 'lilhige servants, a 
money-Iciufer and a few shopdieepers and artizatis, potter, cobbler. Unsrnith. 
etc., a more i>retentioos house belonging to a lamllord or middlemen, some 
sort of common meeting place frequented bv the villagers and a place of 
public worship, a temple in a Hiodu village or'a mosque in a Muhammadan 
villa^. Such villages are not to lie found in Bengal except in parts of 
Burdwau Division. They owe their origin partly to the gregarious instincts 
of majikind, partly to the convenience to the cultivators m living close to 
those who administer to the needs wiiich their land alone does not supply 
and partly to the neceswity for protection, in former days from predatory 
tKiiuls, and stilt in most parts of rndja, for cattle, if not for human beings^ 
from the wild animals infesting the uncleared spaces which come right down 
to the C'lge of the cultivated lands. The village grew up in some convenient¬ 
ly situated spot in a clearing, in a defensible jjosttiun and near a supply of 
water. In Bengal tlie whole country aide except what is actually required for 
residential purposes has been brought under cultivation and the cultivators 
have no ne^ to herd together for protection. The strictness of the,mrdnh 
system, which does not permit his women-folk from lieingseen at all in txibiic 
and prohibits the Bengali from visiting the houses of other thaji near 
relations, has almost killed his gregarious instincts. The cultivator uses very 
little indeed which his own land cannot supply, A water supply can be 
obtaiiietl by sinking a well or digging a tank equally well in almost*any snot 
Ihe property of a landlord op middleman is iisuallv far stretched and inter¬ 
spersed with the properties of others, and labourers *who have not land of their 
own are very few indeed. In th^ circumstances it is not suqirising to find 
the homesteads scattered over the whole face of the (.'ountry side, Ei^h culti¬ 
vator has selected a suitable spot for a homestead on his owti land, dug a tank 
or made untidy irregular excavations to obtain earth to raise a site and built 
hous^ on It. The proress is still going on. When the faiiiiiy gro'wa too big 
for the homestead, or family quarrels ensue, one of the brothers will make a 
new homestea*! on a convenient part of the family land which has fallen to hm 
Phare a little removed from the old homestead.' Shops are almost non-exia- 
teuL in rural Bengal and the houses of landlords and the few artisans who are 
not partially agriculturiBts are interspersed among the other homesteads 
Cultivators homesteads are, it m true, found very closely packed together 
in some localities, for example among the 8w^amp.s that stretch acmsa Brah- 
manbaria subdivision and the eastern part of Mvmensmgh: but this is owing 
to the necessity for using to the full for residential purposes the little avaiC 
able high ground, Olose collections of houses in these parts are looked upon 
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as uncomfortable places to live in* there Is no corporate village life in them 
and the house sites do not tend to lie in compact blocks but rather in long 
strips by the side of streams, which by the deposit of their silt have rais^ 
their banks above the dead level of the rice fields. For administrative purpos¬ 
es in Bengal a survey unit takes the place of the village unit elsewhere. The 
vernacular expression is mattza and it is often translated '* village." some¬ 
times which confusing results. A century the word signified a parcal of 
land beloDgoing to one ^tate, and the Bevenue Surveyors seventy years ago 
iisetl it in this sense in Bihjtr where th^' began work and where estates are not 
closely interlocked as in most parts of ^ngal. Coming down into Bengal they 
used it '^th a significance altered to mean a parcel of land convenient for their 
survey in one block* whether only one estate w'as included or several. Com¬ 
monly their blocks were units iocally recognised and treated as such, and even 
when they were not the landlords found it convenient to adopt them for their 
owTi purposes and the cultivators necessarily followed suit. The Revenue 
Survey having lieen made the basis of Revenue and other Administration and 
the foundation of all the maps used for half a century, the mmizas have tieoome 
htr ill! purposes the generally accepted unite into which the country side is 
divided. That the Settlement Department, which has up to the present pre¬ 
pared a ttK.'ord of rights for half the Provinct*, has made use of the same units 
with very few changes, has further contributetl to the crv'stallt2ation of the 
niav^i system. The census followed the same system antf the hgures for the 
numlier and population of villa^ given in Imperial Tables I and ITT refer to 
may ms, though the word viJli^e " has been used in the headings to bring 
the tables for llengal into line with those for other Provinces. 

In Sulisidiaiy Table I printed at the end of this Chapter in Columns 10 
—13 the proportion of the rural population living in " villages ” divided into 
four fhisses according to the size of their population are given. Here as in 
the Tables Volume the " village is the manza, and it would be a mistake to 
build upon the figures in these columns a conception of the imnil)ers joinetl in 
any form of communal life. It is true that the " mauzn " is the villages for 
the purposes of the law which determines that a .settled raiyat of a village 
shall have an (p^upancy right in all land which he holds as a raiyat in the 
village, but it is very common for a cultivator to have land in more than one 
mauza, and instance are common iii which a man has most of his laud in one 
mauza, which happens to be a lowlying stretch of ric*e field with no high laud 
in it suitable for residential purpo^, and his homestead in another. Since 
the mauza was originally a unit of a size suitable for survey and since the 
whole country is a level plain, it might be expecteil that the area of the aver¬ 
age mauza would be much the same everywhere, and that the population nf 
the average mauza would vary according to the density of popuiation. lliis 
is generally the case. But the Revenue Survey was done gradually. Hie 
survey parties, which came over from Bihar into the Bengal distriets adjoin¬ 
ing, only gradually gave up the attempt to survey as a separate mauza each 
pai'cel belongiug to a separate estate. Consequently there are many very 
small mauzas to be found in Dinajpur, Malda, Rajshalii, the parts of Bogra, 
Pabna and Rangpur away from the Jamuna river, in Burdwon, Birbhum, 
Bankura, Alidnapore, Hooghly and Jessore, and this in addition to the com¬ 
paratively low density of population accounts for the high proportion of 
rural population which is found in the.<H> districts to live in villages willi less 
than 500 inhabitants. In Eastern Bengal where estates are mmutely divided 
and are fitted together like the small pieces in a j^tgshaw puzzle, the Revenue 
Surveyors did not hdilate to include lands of any number of estates in the 
Kuue block for the purposes of survey. Here the mauzas are very much of a 
size as far as area is concerned. There are no ven* small mmtzas, the density 
is high and the average population of a mauza is high also. The population 
of the averaw mmtza is great in Jalpaiguri 1,280, Khulna 708, Bakarganj 
857. Noakhiui 053 anti Chittago^ 1,810* because Ciovernmenfc w the proprie- 
tor of much land in those districts, land recoutly developed and originallv 
surveyed iu large hltreks without the necassiiy for anv ref^erence to the rights 
or boundaries of private landlords. The census village " was a real 
village only in Darjeeling, Sikkim, Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura 
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State which have not been systematically surveyed for Revenue purposes, iind 
where the iohabitants do live in close contact with one another both for pro¬ 
tection and convenience and do not maintam the ptirdah syatein as in the 
plains. 

The absence of villages in the ordinary sense in the Province has brought 
to rural Bengal a number of advantages not the least of which is its beaut>\ 
Each family Hvea witliin its own halding digging a moat round an ample 

? iece of laud and planti^ a garden of fruit trees to enclose the homestead. 

he homestead itself is a collection of mat and thatch huts on high mud 
plinths all built on well raised ground surrounding a courtyard. Nearin’ 
within the moat is a muddy tank. The homestead is usually entirely conceal¬ 
ed by tre^ so that at first sight it appears as if ail the cultivated land wjis a 
clearing in a forest. The fchola (opens) in which crops are grown ure alwjiys 
kept delightfully green by the unfailing moisture of rain and flood* and the oye 
is never tired by the weary mites of dust which is the common habit of an up- 
oountry Landscape "t. The description fits much of Eastern Bengal except 
that beyond Bakarganj a complete mofjt round the UomiesUiind is not ususllv* 
found. Missing ithe many unsightlinesses of the up-country village rural 
Bengal misses also tlie disadvantages of overcrowding. Each famdy has 
plenty of space to live in and its own water supply, which, though it leaves 
much to be desireil, is a far better one than is available in rural parts of otlier 
provinces. In Eastern Bengal it is ample and in most parts would Ijo suffi¬ 
cient for the pimulation if a relaxation of the pitrtiak system permitted full 
use to be made of it. The water of a dirty hole in the ground from w’hich 
earth was dug to raise the homestead site is used, however, to save the trouble 
and the^exposure of the women to the public gaze in going a few hundred yards 
to obtain a better supply. That the water supply is sometimes a source of 
disease and danger is due to ignorance of the necessity to conserve it, and to 
the prevalence Of habits of life which lead to its contamination, In some 
parts at least it is rather the multitude of small excavations full of water than 
lack of water supply that has bretl unhealthinesa and caused the spread of 
malaria. 

The absence of villages on the other hantl means the absence of the germs 
of cornorate life. To develop any form of Local (iovemment in rural areas 
^mething more is ueoe^iaty than to stimulate village organizations already 
in existence ^ and endow village officials with increased powers. 
Local Authority has to be constituted where nothing of the sort exLted lefore 
and. what m a matter of greater difficulty, a sense of public duty, a will to 
pbordmatc private wishes to public advantage, has to be grafted where st is 
in a wide sense a novelty, 
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SUBSIDIAHY TABLE L—Distribution of fopuuation between towsh and villaobs 
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cnAprsB n>— population or cities, towns and villages. 


8[JBS10IA&7 TAEIjB 1L—NUUBEa PER mLLR OP TBK TOTAL POPtJLATIOH 
AND OP EACB MAIN RELIGION WHO LIVE IN TOWNS, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI.— Towns classified by population and theib 

GROWTH. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— ClTIBs AND THEIR GROWTH. 
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CHAPTER ITT.—BTRTin*LACE. 


CHAPTER Itr. 
Birthplace. 


98. Introductory. —This chapter deals with the figures given In the 
Census Table XI, which shows the population of the districts and States 
of Bengal distributed according to birtnplaoe, the district or State of birth 
if this took place in India and the country if outside, and the figures in 
the corresponding tables for other provinces which indicate the where- 
abcmts of peraons who were born in Bengal, but had emigrated to other 
parts. Four supplementary tables, print^ at the end of the Chapter, 
summarize the statistics of:— 


I. Immigration to Bengal, 

IT. Emigration from Bengal 

III. Migration between natural divisions. 

IV. Migration between the Province and other parts of Indja, 

Statistics of birthplace are of importance from two points of veiw. 
Id the first place, they enable the natural growth of the population of the 
Province and the several parts of it to be ascertained, and in the second 
place they show the extent to which people move from one part of the 
country to another. They supply a means of ascertaining tne ^‘natural 
|}opulation” the variations in which have already been exanviiied in Para¬ 
graph 24 fupra and in respect of the several districts in setting forth the 
changes of population in each of them towards the latter part of Chapter I. 
This chapter is to review the statistics of birthplace in so far as they show 
the direction and extent of migration both in and out of the Province and 
between one part of Bengal and another. 

90. Types of migration, —Five several t\i>es of migration mav be 
distinguished— 

(1) Casual migration due to short moves which are contmuaUy 
taking place between adjacent villages, but only affect the 
birthplace figures for the Province or a district when such 
adjacent village happen to lie on opposite aides of the pro¬ 
vincial or district boundary. In this type of the migration, 
females commonly predominate, for a large proportion of such 
.^hort movra are made in contracting marriages. Casual 
migration is increa^ moreover on account of the fact that it 
IS a common practice for young married women to be sent to 
their parents' house for their first confinement, so that first¬ 
born children often appear as natives of their maternal grand* 
parents’ villages, 

(2) Temporary migration due to journevs undertaken on business to 

visit a place of pilgrimage, and the like, 

(3) Periodic migration which often takes place in connection with the 

harvests and on account of seasonal movements bv pastro! 
nomads, who are however few or none on the plains of 
Bengal. ^ 

(4) Semi-pennanent migration, as when natives of one place reside and 

earn their living in another, but retain their connection with 
their^ h^es where they leave their families and to which 
they return in their old age and at more or less regular intervals 
in the meantime. 

(o) Permanent migration, a.s when economic pressure or social 
^tracism o^me other cause drives a man to take his 
family and settle at a distance from his home 

The cenMs fipres do not of cour» distinguish between different tvpes 
of migration for th^ give only the numbers of persons found in one part who 
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bad been born in onatber, but in the ezEminaiiun of the census bgures it in 
important to keep the distinctions between the different forms of migration 
in view. Though casual migration commonly affects more females than 
mules, in a country like Bengal on tlie other hand, where the purdah system 
is in force among almost alt classes, temporary and periodic migration 
affects very few but males and semi-permanent migration affects a great many 
more niat^ than females. Only j:»rmanent migration affects the numbers 
of both sexes more or less equally, but even in its case the bachelor or 
widower is more easily uprooted from his uative place than the nuiu with a 
wife and family. The census was taken on the 18th of March a little 
later than on former occasions, but .still approximately at the same season 
of tlie year. In ^imal. the winter rice harvest that prompts tlie annual 
periodic migration of labourers to engage in reaping it. is over tn'O months 
earlier, and most of those who were caught up in iiiovcmenta connected with 
it have gone back to their homes by March. The dry season, the season in 
which carth-%vork, the dicing of tirnks. and the raising and repair of roads 
and embankments, can be carrieii out, continues howevor beyond March, 
and there Is no doubt that the census caught » number of labourers 
in Bengal from Cboia Xagpur and Bihar still engaged in such undertaking 
on Match t8th, though possibly their number may have been fewer than in 
Ifftl w'hen the census day WOK March Idth and 19iU vrhen it wtm March . 
1 st, as it certainly caught a number who had not yet returned from Burma 
to their homes in the Chittagong Division. The measure of temjwrary 
migration for purpose of business it is impt;^ible to take, but it may lie noted 
that the census dale was chosen so as to avoid festivals ma far as iKwsible, ami 
tliut Bentral has very few places which attract pilgrims from outside the 
Province,'’ A few may come to Navadwtjj but they are lost in the great body 
of immigrotioii to IteWal, and we may take it that the attractions of pil¬ 
grimage do not practically affect migration to Bengal nt all. They do, 
however, somewliat affect the figures for emigration from Bengal, for as 
many as 4, i80 persons bom in Bengal were found at Benares city, though 
very few were toimd at Puri and probably few at places of pilgrimage else¬ 
where. 

E(H). Casual Migration. —is possible to gauge roughly the effect of 
casual migration and it is with this object that the form of Subsiding’ Tables I 
and 11 have b^n devised to give figua'S for migration between contiguous dis¬ 
tricts separate from those for migration over greater distances. In the case 
of a rural district in Bengal for which the number of immigrants from con> 
tiguoua districts is approximately equal to the number of emigrants to it, 
it ifl proliablc that casual migration forms a large proportion of the total 
migralion. This is not always the case for there are instances in which a 
district receives a regular stream of immigrants from one side and sends 
out a regular stream on the other. Faridpur is an example of such a one, 
for it is regularly recruited from Dacca and feeds Bakarganj and Khulna, 
Tippera. too. receives recruits from Dacca and sends on others into Tripura 
State. If howe>ver. for each district we take whichever is the less of the 
figures against it in column 5 of Subsidiary Table I and Subsidiary Table II 
printed at the end of this chapter, multiply it by two and add the resultant 
figures for all the districts, we shall get a rough measure of the extent of casual 
migration from district to district within the Province. The fij^res obtained 
in this way U 1,838.000. Because there is some jiermanent migration from 
one district to another which is balanced by an equal amount of perm^ent 
migration in the opposite direction, becau^ there is al8*> temporary migra¬ 
tion between contiguous districts and because there are dmiricts like Farid- 
pnr and Tippera wbici are recruite<l on one sitle and bled from another, 
this rough measure will err on the side of exaggerating the effect of casual 
migration, hut it is worth giving and is unexceptionable if it is given as a 
measure t^vond which migration from district to district is not made up by 
casual migration. The total number of immigrants and emigrants for all 
the dislrirts of the Province is some 5,1)1)2,0(10, and casual migration there¬ 
fore accounts for something less than 307 jier cent, of all the migration in 
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and out of the several districts. Tlie bare census figures do not pemit tis to 
go much further in classifying migration, though another and a closer 
estimate of the extent to which casum migration accounts for the movement of 
the population in and out of a particular district may be obtained by balanc¬ 
ing tlie numbers of emigrants and immigrants to and from each contiguous 
district separately, and accounting each equal exchange as being done in the 
main to casual migration. This estimate will still err on the side of 
exaggerating the extent of casual migration for it must necessarily include, 
as did the Brat, temporary migration between contiguous districts and .some 
exchange of iiermanent or semi-permanent migration. 

101, Migration between Bengal and other parts. —Tbe number of immi¬ 
grants to Bengal from other parts of India and the numbers of emigrants 
From Bengal to other parts are given in detail in Subsidiary Tables IIT and 
JV printed at tlie end of the tdiapter and the figures are illustrated by Dia- 
. gram No. 35 on this page. The area of each square is proportionate to the 
numlier of migrants, white squares rep resent Lng imimgrauts and shaded 
.squares emigrants. The number of recruits to the population of Beng^ 
from other parts placed in the order of the number they send are given in 
the following table in which are also given the numbers bom in Bengal who 
were found in each of them:— 
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Other parts than those for which figures are given above, supply a smaller 
number of immigrants. The total number is 1,929,641 so tnat theV above 
figures account for all but 15,601, well under one per cent, of the total. Bihar 
and Orissa supplies 661 per cent, of those who have come in from outside 
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the United Province 17 8 per cent., Nepal 4*5 per cent., Assam 3-6 per cent., 
the Central Provinces 2-8 per cent., fiajputana Agency 2*5 per cent., Madras 
1*7 per cent, and other parte each less than one per cent. Ninety-sbc per 
cent, of the immigration to the Province comes eastward. The lotai uuniDcr 
born in Bengal, but found in other parte of India, was 688,195. so that the 
figures given alx>ve for emigrants account for all but 5,592 of those who have 
left Bengal for other parts of the country. It is not possible to give the 
utuubers who have left India, but the figures given account for more than 99 
per cent, of the emigrants from this province to other provinces and othef 
States in India. 54*7 per cent, have gone to Assam, 21 *3 per cent, to Birmm, 
17*0 per cent, to Bihar and Orissa, 2*7 per cent, to the United Provinces, 1*2 
per cent, to Bombay and less than one per cent, each to other parte. Nof 
quite one-quarter of the emigration from Bengal has gone westward. 

The streams of migration from Bihar, the United Provinces, and Orissa 
to the industrial area round Calcutta, and f3rom Chota Nagpur to the tea 
gardens of Jalpaiguri as well as the overflow from the Santo! l^argonns into 
Birbbum and Murshidabad and across the Ganges Into North Bengal will be 
examined separately later on. More than 80 per cent, of those who come 
into Bengal from the Central Provinces were born in three districts, Biiaspur 
fU,S53, and Kaipur 5,142, to the east, and Nagpur 7,095, towards the west. 
Similarly, two districts in the Madras Presidency, Gan jam which sends 0,462 
and Viaagapatam which sends 2,303 account for half of the immigrants froul 
that direction, while most of the rest, 4,822, come from Madras City. TJie 
bulk of the immigrante from Rajputana are Marwari traders from Jaipur 
and Bikanir. No less than 12,507 born in Bikauir and 10,310 bom in Jaipur 
were found m Calcutta City which means that as many as 17 in every thou- 
sand born in Bikanir and four in every thousand born in Jaipur have found 
their way thither. 

102 . Changes since 1911.—^Tbe numl^rs of immigrants and emigrants 
disclosed bv the Census of 1911 and the Census of 1921 <*i8 having come into t he 
Province from other parts of India or gone to other parts from Bengal 01*0 
shown in Subsidiary T'afjle TV at the end of this chapter. Imraigraiits from 
other parts of India have decreased by 1*15 joir cent, from 1,839,010 to 
1,817,775 since 1911, but emigrants have inertttsed from 552,587 to 686,195 
by 24 2 per cent. The following table shows, in a more compact form and in 
round numbers, the same statistics as are given at the end of this chapter for 
the parte from or to which migration is considerable:— 
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CBAPTEll rri.—BERTH PLACfi. 


Both Emmigration and enLigratbn in aiioosL evciy direction in and out 
of Bengal increased in volume between 1001 and 1011. The last ten years have 
shown a very decided decrease in itiimigration from Bihar and Ortfisai the 
United Frovinces and Nepal, an increase in that from Rajputana, 
Madras, Uombay and especially the Central Provinces. They have ^own a 
distini^t decrease in emigration from Bengal to Bihar and Orisaa, the United 
Provinces, the Central Provinces and Madras, but a slight increase in that 
to the Punjab and Bombay, a decided increase in that to Burma and a very 
great increase in that to Assam. Migration from Biliar and Orissa and 
the tTnited Provinces to Calcutta has fallen off to a certain extent as also 
that from the United Provinces to the industrial area round Calcutta, but 
the reduction in the numbers from these parts has taken place mainly in the 
parts of Bengal which have not been touched by organized industry. Those 
who come are labourers, artisans and domestic servEiuta, but they do not Lake 
an important part in agriculture and are not permitted by the Bengalis to 
acquire riglits in the lands of the plains. The how of up-country men who 
come into Bengal to hud employment as coolies or as cobl}lers, milkmen, 
carters, boatmen, cooks, durwans, peoiis and so ou, is a very grejit one, 
but there are signs that the tide reached its high water-mark and has turned 
sLeuxe 1911. The case is diff erent with the mercantile claa.<>cs who ociioiEtit 
for most of the immigrants from Kajputana and Bombay. The inCTCEise 
from the Centra! Provinces is partly due to the rapid opeuing up of that part 
of India and to the direct action of the Lea industry in indentiag to the 
Central Provinces for labour, but it is also true that immigmuts from the 
Central Provinces include a considerable number engaged in trade as do 
also the immigrants from the Punjab. There is clear ludtcEitioEi as will be 
found to have been explained in the Census Report For Calcutta that Lip- 
country mercantile classes are taking a larger and larger part in Llie City’s 
trade and it seems that they Eire doing the wume oiitaiEle the City also. Tlie 
slight E'noraose in c migration to Bombay may, peril ay be a sign that the 
tendency is reciyirocal between Bombay and Bengal, but on the otlier hand, 
there tiEiS been so distinct a decrease in the emigration from Bengal to Bihar 
and OrissEE, the Unitefl Provinces, the CeutrEil Provinces aiEd MEidras that it 
would seem the demand for the services of BoEEgcilis in these parts, w lie re 
they hnd eitiployment most commonly as L-lerks uteeI professional men, is 
very much less tiian ib was, probably owing to tbe fact that education bas 
now develoyied sttfBcietiUy to supply the demand from IoceiI sources. The 
separation of the Proviuce of Bihar Eiud Orissa from Bengal has been by no 
means without effect on the employment of Bengalis in BilEar, for there was 
much jealously in regard to it before the separ.itioii, and since it took ydace 
the Local Government has led the way in an effort to employ inttre Biharia 
and fewer Bengalis in offices iu Biliar. The fact that emigration to the 
Uniterl Provinces, to the Central Provinces and to Madras has also decreased, 
though noEEe of them has been under the same adtuinistration eis Bengal 
within rExsmt times, shows however that the ymrtitioiE of 1912 has not been 
tbe only factor reducing emlgruLion to Biliar. There has been a tendency to 
close ministerial employment to BengaVhi in Assam also, but its effect has 
been swamped by the great increase in migration of agriculturists to the 
AssEun Valley, 

lOS. Propertien of Immigrants in districts. —Before turning to the 
examination of the strength and direction of the various streams of migration 
by which Bengal and the several parts of it are affected, it is interKiting to 
notice the proportion of immigraEnis to the loleB population of each district. 

The figures are as follows aud are illustrated in the map in Diagram 
No. 36 . 
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After Halcutta, tie greatest proportion of tie population is composed of 
iimni^rnnta in Jaloaigun for which the impart of coolies to the tea-gardens 
is largely, althougn not entirely, responaibiei Next come Darjeeling and 
Sikkim which have l^n peopled by Napalesse within recent memory and 
Tripura State which is being rapidly opened up by jjeople from adjoining 
districts in the plains. The districts which foliow are those round Calcutta 
which have been touched by the hand of organised industry, Hoogbly, Howr^ 
and the24-Pnrganas, then Bur cl wan an attraction to whicJi is the coal mines of 
Asnn.^so!. Next in order is the group of districts into which the large eur- 
phie population of the Santal Farjganas has overflowed, Malda, Dmajpur, 
Rajshahi, Bifhhiun and less txmspicuotisly Mur^idabad. The East Bengal 
districts show a very much lower proportion especially of immgrants from 
further afield than contigiions districts. Generally speaking, it is to be 
noticed that Northern Bengal people move more freely from district to dis¬ 
trict than Eastern Bengal pmple, and that Bankiira, Midnnpore and 
Jessore receive hardly more immigrants than the Eastern Beogal (hstricta. 
The contrast between the progress in opening up the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
and Tripura State has already been noticed. 

The attraction, or otherwiso, of a district to migration is to be measured 
rather by the excess of immigration over emigration ^lan by the proportion 
of immigrants among the population. It is the propdt'tion which the excess 
of immigrants over emigrants bears to the total number of persons borh in 
each dist rict which is to be considered in relation to econonaic pressure. Tn 
the folliiwing table the districts are arranged in order of the density of popu¬ 
lation in each and figures are given showing the number of persons to the 
square mile and the excess of immigrants over emigranla per cent, of the 
natural population. 

The latter proportion is illustrated in the map in Diagram No, 37;— 
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CHAPTEB 111.—BIRTHPLACE. 


The industrial districts Howrah, Hocghty and the iM-Parganas, 
Calcutta, Biirdwan with its coal-field and Jiupaiguri and Darjeeling with 
their tea-gardens stand out as attractive to migration. In respect of the rest 
it is seen that the inverse correlation between density of population amt 
attractiveness to migration can hardly be said to exist’at all, the fact being 
that, as was pointed out in the last chapter, the pressure of the population 
on the soil is not to be measured at all by the density j>er souare mile, for 
the capabilities of the soil vary so widely* from one part of Itie Province to 
another. Neither is there any inverse correlation between the attractum 
towards migration and the increase in the natural population during the 
last ton yeara, as given in the last column of the Sulwidiary Table TV printed 
at the end of Chapter I; there Is little sign that the migration is. chiefly 
employed in making np recent losses in the natural population, and in fact 
the tendencies to migrate are generally tendencies much older than the last 
10 years, and have continued to react during this decade in spite of changes 
in the natural population which might have been calculated to check them. 
The direct corTefation between the attraction to migrate and increase in 
natural population is more noticeable than the inverse correlation. Increase 
of natural population has been the more pronounced where there iia.s been much 
continued immigration for the children of immigrants have gone to swell the 
numbers of the native born. The parts of the Province which have attract¬ 
ed immigrants in former decades continue to <io so, and the study of migra¬ 
tion is b^t made by examining the direction, strength and changes in inten¬ 
sity in the case of each separate stream, Before leaving these figures, it 
is interesting to remark how little attraction Khulna and Bakarganj with their 
wide unoccupied spaces seem to offer, and how little the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts offer in comparison with Tripura State. 

104. Migration within the Province, —The total number of peitmns born 
in Bengal who were found outside their birth districts is u measure of the 
“ viat^ity of the population," if such an expression may be permitted, It 
is an intensting measure, for it rives an impression of the extent to which 
an origiDally stay-at-home people, who have been given tlie advantage of 
much improved means of communication, have taken to the use of them. 'Pbe 
following table affords a comparison between the fijtpires given in Suliaidiary 
Table IT for the number of emigrants from each district to contiguous dis¬ 
tricts and to other districts in the Province and the figures given m the 
corresponding Suljsidiaiy Table in the Census Report for liill: — 
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A remarki^le and perhaps unexf>e<.'ted conclusion is at once to be drawn. 
^ mute of t,ie fact that there has b^n on the whole an increase of nopulation 
in the pro\ luce since lUl 1, and some improvement in Railway communtcations^ 
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there hns been a verj' decided decrease in the number of perMns found by 
the census outside the districts of their birth. The reduced uii^^rutiou is the 
rticue apparent fop the reason that there has been a decrease in population 
in the districts in 'Westcm Bengal where, in proportion to the population, 
more migration tabes place than in Northern and Eastern Bengal in which 
tbe popination has increased, but this is not a complete explanation of what 
has happened. Apart from this, it vrouUi seem that the ponulatEon of 
Bengal has shown itself decidedly less Huid tluin ten years ago. The causes 
give scope for much speculation,' hut it is [irobable that the effect may have 
produced in this manner. It has Seen shown that the natural growth 
of the population has been most restricted in areas where economic pressure 
is greatest. Ileduction of pressure through the check of natural growth 
has therefore been brought about most noticeably in such areas. Economic 
pressure, when it is not very great, has httle effect on migration, for it 
reiiuires’an effort to uproot the Bengali from tbe soil on which he was born. 
Thus although for the Province as a whole there may have been an increased 
pressure of the population on the soil, tlie increase where the pressure is not 
great may have ad^d less to the bulk of migration than it has been reduced 
bv relief in the areas of greatest pressure, 
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per”ctnr in Dacca Division and 2'S per cent in the Chittagong Division 
with Tripura State. Bnt the reader is to be warned to reraemBer that such 
pronortioDS are not strictly comparable one with anotiier for the reason that 
the size of the average district is very different in the different quarters of 
the r^rovince as it is very different from that in other provinces, 
ami where districts are small a greater proportion of the miwes 
from villages to viliages which take plac'e t^wuie moves which involve ciw-siug 
a districthoimdarv. Still the contrast between the proportion for Western 
and I'entral Bengal and those for Northern and .Eastern Bengal is so great 
that it mav safelv be stated that the population is dccideilly more niiici to 
the sniitli and west of the province than to the north and e,^st. In the Dacca 
Division it is emigration especially from Dacca district that raises the pro- 
i)ortion.‘lHit the districts of the (,livision are very large ones, and it seems that, 
w ith the possible exception of the population of Bakar^^mj, that of the Dacca 
Division is decidelv more Buid than that of either tTic Uuttagong or the 
ITiishahi Division.' It is to be notii^d that emigration further aheld Uian to 
neiSdioii ring districts in the Province has increased of late yt^rs m the 
Chitvision and to a greater e?itent in the Dacca Division and that 
generallv sijeaking it is migration over stiort distances tlnU has fallen off 
liiu-e lail rather than migration over longer distances The increase of 
migration over longer distances in East Benpl becom^ the more noticeable 
wlL the greatly increased migration from Mjmiensingh into Assam and the 
Jess noticeable increased migration from Cbittagong into Burma jnken 
nto account. It would seem that tbe rural flotation of Eastern and North¬ 
ern 4ngal at least is much less inclined to move from its native jilare tlian 
ihkt of flie parts of India beyond the province which send thc^eatest number 
S reSuiS to Bengal. The imount paid as land revenue la a far greater pro- 
portion of the va^e of tbe produce of the ®il in areas not permanently sett ^ 
Sum in Bengal, and in spite of siibinfendation in the land tenure system the 
rent paid bv the cultivator for his holding in Extern Bengal is a ipjich 
iS^er^proportion of his profits from ^riciature than hat which P^id m 
orovinoes which do not come within the Permanent toettlement or than that 
kich is paid in Bihar, The interest of aie cultivator m Eastern Beiyal « 
therefore, more valuable than that of hia fellow, for instance in Bihar the 
Dni^ Provinces or Orissa, and one of a family to whom a holding helmigs is 
the less likely to forego hta share and emigrate, while the others are the less 
Site to buv him out Therefore, even if the pr^re of the pipulationjin the 
SSl were L heavy in Eastern Bengal as m 'Bihar, it wouiil be hkely to 
to mit^atioii The proportion between the number of pigrante miJ 
^e n^turat population in piaL districts of Eastern and Northern Bengal is 
S folly's and is contrasted below with the corresponding proportion m the 
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case of the districts oufciide Bengal from which moat of tho immigranta to 
the Province have come:— 
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The contrast becomes much greater when the fibres taken are the 
proportions of the natural pt>pulation who leave home and travel long 
dtstjuices. There is only one BeugaJ district from which emigrants ai’c ao 
large a proportion as in the Bihar and United Provinces and Orissa districts 
which have i)een mentioned, and that is Bankura, emigrants from which m^e 
13*23 per cent, of the natural population, but Bankura district compares 
more closely with the Chota Nagpur districts than with those of Bihar, the 
eastern parts of the United Provinces and Oriasa, and the proportion is over 
10 pr cent, for every liistrict on the Chota Nagpur Plateau except Manbhum 
ana Palamau, and in the case of Ranchi and Sambalpur no less than a quarter 
of the whole natural population has emigrated. Emigrants from Bikanir 
and Jaipur are people of an altogether different class, but the proportion 
between the numhers of emigrants from these States and their natural jwpilla¬ 
tion is 17 *27 and 12*82 per cent., respectively. 

10.5. Migration to and from each division.— The migration between 
Bengal and oilier parts m it affects each several quoj*ter of tnie Province, and 
the migration between one quarter and another are analysed in Subsidiary 
Table HI printed at the end of this chapter and illustrated by Diagram No. 38 
on this page. North Bengal and Central Bengal each alsaorb ^ther more than 

ope-third of the migra¬ 
tion from outside. Of 
the rest, rather more 
than two-thirds go to 
Western Bengal and 
rather less than one- 
third to Eastern 
Bengal. Of those who 
have emigrated from 
Bengal to other parts 
of India, Eastern 
Bengal has sent out 58 
per cent,, Dacca Divi¬ 
sion supplying rather 
more than' two-thirds 
of these; Western 
Bengal has sent out 
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some 10 per cent.<, Northern Bengal some 15 per cent., and Centra! Bengal 
some 11 per cent. WitB!n the Province, Eastern Bengal sends out a balanoe 
of some 60,000 more emigrants to North Bengal than it receivf^ from it, a 
balance of some 67,000 to Central Bengal anti some 7,000 to Western Bengal, 
Western Bengal sends a balance of isome 1,22,000 to Central l-Jengal and some 
4,000 to North Bengal; and between Central and Northen Bengal there is a 
transfer nf 76,tM}0 in favour of the latter. The balance of migration between 
the four quarters of the Province ivas much the same in 1011 as at present. 
The changes which have taken place have been in the direction of increased 
immigration from outside the Province to Western Bengal and to a slight 
extent, to Central Bengal and decrea-wd immigration from outside ^th to 
Nonliem and Eastern Bengal There has been a dreided decrease in eini* 
gration from Western Bengal to parts outside the Province, a slight increase in 
emioration to such parts from Northern Bengal and <i great increase in eimgra- 
tion from Eastern Bengal. Within the Province there has been a distmct 
increase in migration from Eastern Bengal to Central Bengal and Northern 
Ben^^al, but the balance between other quarters is much the same as it w*as ten 
vears ago. Migration of artizans, labourers and agriculturists )s Uttle 
affecled^bv changes of administration, but the movement of an 
number of clerks students and the like from t!ie Dacca Di^ion to Calcutta 
and Central Bengal has l>een somewhat at'celerated since Bengal one more 
became a single province. - - i j 

106 Streams of Migration, — Tlie map in Dia^am No. 30A., is intended 

to illustrate the directions of the migration which affects the 1: rqvinoe and the 
several parts of it. The arrows indicate the direction m wbicE migration 
from district to district takes place, thick arrows having been used to indicate 
ihe more important streams and light arrows the less important. 
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From outside the most importAnt streams are:— 

I. From Bihar and neighbouring districts of the United Provinces to^ 
the industrial area round Calcutta; 

IL From Santal Pargauas into Birbhum and across the Ganges into' 
Malda, Dinajpur and further into North Bengal; 

111. From Nepal into Darjeeling, Sikkim and Jalpaiguri; 

IV« From Chotn Nagpur to the tea gardens in Jalpaiguri. 

V, From Orissa to the industrial area round Calcutla* and 

VI. From Sylhet into Tripura State. 

The important streams leaving the province are:— 

VII. From Mymensingb into Goalpara and further up the Assam 
Valley; 

VIII. From CHittagong and to some extent from Tippera and Noakhali 
Into Burma; 

Within the province the streams canying the greatest numbers with 
them are: — 

IX. From Bankura into Burdwan and Hooghly; 

X. From Midnapore to the banks of the Hooghly with their organized 
industiy; 

XI. From Hooghly to Calcutta on the part of a d iffereni class in seandi 
of clerical work; 

XII. From Murshidabad and to a less extent from Nadia across the 

Gangira into Bajshahi and Malda; 

XIII. From Pabna, Bo^a and Mymensingh into Ilangpur; 

XIV. From Rangpur into Coocb Behar and Cooch Behar into Jalpai¬ 

guri; and 

XV, From Tippera into Tripura State. 

107 , Immigratiofi from Bihar and Orissa and United Provinces to the 
industrial area, —How large a proportion of the ponulatioa of intliistrial towne 
up and flown the Hooghly comes from beyond the borders of Bengal, has 
already been noticed in the last chapter. The following figures ^ve the 
number of emigrants from the several Bihar ami United Provinces districts 
which send the greatest number of recruits to Hooghly, Howrah, Calcutta 
and the 24TParganas;— 
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The above figures account for 125,539 immigrants to tbiese four districts 
in Bengal from five districts in the United Provinces, who are more than one- 
third of the totjJ number of persons found an^^where in Bengal who had been 
born anywhere in the United Provinces; and ’for 427,719 pei^iui from seven 
Bihar and two Orissa districts, who form almost a third of the total number of 
immigrants to Bengal from the Province of Bihar and Orissa, Between them 
they account for 553,255 persons, considerably more than a. quarter of the 
immigrants to Bengal from outside. This great body of imnngrants cora^ 
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from tv.'o doseiy circumscribed areas, one consisting of the two districts of 
Cuttack and Baiasore on the Orissa coast (Puri also sends a considerable 
nuiulitec) and tbe other the western districts of Bihar with the adjoiuing ones 
just across the border in the United Provinces, The method of recruiting 
artisans and labourers for the jute mills and indeed for almost every Large 
industry is in the main responsible, A .Hrdar, ’whose home is in one of these 
^districts, brings down to a factory a gang; recruited from aitioag the poorer 
of liis co-villagers, maintains some sort of control over them while they are 
,employed and generally looks after them till he takes or sends them home 
again. This explains how it is that in one factory a large botly of the 
labourers often comes from a very closely circumscribed area, often a few 
adjoining villages only, in some up-country district. The numbers from the 
westernmost districts of Bihar are greater thau from the districts adjoining 
them in the United Provinces, only teCcauM the latter distriete are smaller, 
for thev send quite as large a proportion of their people to the industrial area 
in Bengal. Generally speaking, the recruits from Ori.s.sa find less regular 
employment than those from the north-west. They are more often casual 
labourers and are almost all unskilled. More of the Biharis are skilled "work- 
men, and the proportion that is skilled seems to increase among those who 
come from further to the north-west. The number which comes down from 
the Eastern Bihar districts is much smaller and very few come to industrial 
centres from Chola Nagpur. The aboriginal tribes of this plateau prefer to 
find work out of doors and shun the towns. It is not sugge^^ that by any 
means all those who have come to Hooghly, Howrah, the *24-Parganas and 
Calcutta find employment in organized industry. Many of them ply tlieir 
traditional caste trades in the industrial area as they do also m towns in other 
parts of Bengal. Huchis and Chamars are cobblers; Goalas are milkmen, 
4nd cartmen: Kahars are pali-bearei-s and lilies as are Kurmis. Bhats, G^rns. 
etc* Niinias are commonly earthworkers; Mallas boatmen and so on, Uther 
castes aro domestic servants, anti neetiv Brahmans fr^ Onssa are ^ 

great numbers in the to^vns employed as cooks by orthodox Hmtlus of the 
higher castes. Chbatris and others of supenor from Bihar the 

United Provinces are constables, durwfim, zammdnrs^ and the like. 

Most of tbe menial staff and porters on the railwajoi come from Bihar and 
Ori^ssa Such immigrants are found in considerable numbers all over Bengal, 
Sthougb they are fewer in Tipoera, Noakhal , Chittagong, Bakarganj 
Kh jlTia Je«^reand Faridpur than in the rest of the I^ovince. But the 
abnormally large number of immigrant-s from Bihar and Onssa ^d the United 
Provinces in C^utta and ailjoining districts are mainly attracted by oroantzed 

i^Sv Nowhere in Bengal is the Bibari or the Onya pernutted to 

acQuire rights in land and neither is commonly employed as an agricultural 
^ A oossible exception to this rule exLst in the Dinaipur and Bang- 
l,!? iSrieU aC the^e mariiave l»een as many as 30,000 Btharis found 
rmploved as field labourers but not more. 'Oie rule dc^ not 
«tc who are willing to take up vacant and comparatively 

oiitcrom of the Old Alluvium in North and ’SV est Bengal and have been allowed 

to do ^ It ^ Wilhout saying that immigrants from Bi^r and 

to ao fKi. iL K p , incliiffe a leaven of the mercantile classes, but 

apjSfe number employe.! in tbe profeeeioM 
«?To HeriSal wSk ^ nr^rs found in H^ghV. Hoyuh. M-Parg^ns 
and Calcutta wbo had been born in Bihar and Onaea and the Umted Pro- 
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CHAmiK 111.—BiRTO Pf^rK 


Immigration to Calcutta from the United Provinces began to fall ofl 
before 1911, and both from Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces it has 
fallen off in the last decade, mainly because Calcutta itself is iMN'Oiniiig more 
a coromerdal centre, and industries are finding a home in the neighbourhood 
of the City rather than in the City itself. The nuinber from the T. nited I’rO’ 
vinces in Howrah district bas now fallen off as in Calcutta, but it has 
increased in Hooghlv and the 24‘Parganas where the jute mills have developed 
most rnpidJv of late.’ The number from Bihar and Orissa has gone on increa- 
sin<T in Howrah as well as in the other two districts, principally on account of 
the^increased number unskilled l^iirers, especially Oriyas, who conduue to 
come to them. In respect of emigrants from the plains districts of 
Biliar, Orissa and the United Provinces to districts of Bengal lieyond the 
industrial area round Calcutta where they ply their caste trades, ihere has been 
a distinct f^ing off in number during the last ten years, though the number 
of up-country coolies in such places as Narayanganj, Madaripur, Chaiidpur 
and Sirajgani, the centres of the collecting trade in jute, have increased. 
The total'numbers of immigrants to Bengal from Bihar and Orissa and the 
United Provinces, found in 1921 and in 1911 are ns follows :— 

hiiini^rtnti ffukEi Dihar ind Ori»*a 1 19* t—1,220,42C \ l Pil^l,24S^40X+ 

108. From the Santal Parganas, —Kampuriiat subdivision of Birbhum is 
largely populated bv aborigines who have come in at. some time or other from 
the Sauial Parganas. The infiltration bus l)een going on for a vorj- long time 
and some Santals may e\'en have settled in Birbhum when the tribe originally 
migrated to the Santal Parganas. Some have also passed into Xlurshidubad 
district, and there has been a constant stream of Santals, ifimdas, Mai 
PahariM and others crossing the Ganges at Eajmahol and moving into North¬ 
ern Bengal for the last half century. The " Bariud/' the undulating out¬ 
crop of the Olfl Alluvium offered them unoccupied land on which they coul^d 
settle and still offers it. The soil is the soil of their own country and their 
methods of agriculture, which are both too crude and too lalwrions for the 
Bengali, can there be-used with advantage. 202,444 emigrants from Santal 
Farganas are found in Bengal and 97 per cent, of these are claimd by the 
districts named below : — 


Dlnnjfrttr—^3,330 
—4,447 

Kftnjspqr—3j909 
fXoftm—3*308 


Burdw*H-a-.042 
&irblnnii—22,231 


Muldi—SB,aiJ 
Rfljihulti—l5^Ci3l 


These figures account for 196,530 immigrants of whom more than two-thirds 
have erased the Ganges into Northern Bengal. The number of immigrants 
to Birbhum and Murshidabad in 1901 was 37,623 and in 1911, 43,215. but 
has now fallen to 35.536. Those who have come in usually came to settle, and 
the fact that tie original settlers are dying off and their places are being taken 
by their native-born children must acrount in a larg? measure for the reduc¬ 
tion. The number of Santals in these two districts is now 83,581 in place of 
70,583 in 1911, It seems, therefore, that though there may have been some 
reduction in immigration the stream must still continue to nin strongly. The 
nunibei* of immigrants to Biirdwan from the Santal Parganas in 1891 was 
no more than 6,241. but with the development of the coal mines of .\san.soI 
subdivision, which afford remunerative employment, their number rose to 
13,825 in 19ftl and to 27,376 in 1911. and has somewhat further increased 
during the last ten years. The niim^r born in the Santal Parganas who 
were found in Malda, Dinajpur, RajshaUi and Jalpaiguri in 1891 was only 
47,995. Tt had more than doubled by 1901 and reached 108,209. It rose by 
nearly 50 per cent, to 156,089 in 1911, but has since fallen to 121.308, only 
Bajshahi district having shown an increase in the last ten years. On this 
side of the Ganges as on the other, immigration has now been going on for a 
long time and much of the decrease is to put down to native-lH>m children of 
the original settlers having succeeded their fathers who migrated, for f.hc 
number of Santals in these four districts has risen from 212.685 in 1911 to 
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237,939 ill 1921. Still there is no doubt that the streams of ittigmtiou whieb 
cross the Gauges at Hajuiabaj has been considerably less during the last 
ten vears. than in either of the two previous decade. 

109. From Nepal.—The numbers found in 1021, 1911, 1901 and 1891 
living in Darjeeling, Bikkim and Jalpaiguri who liad been born in Nepal are 
given in the following table: — 
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In 1891, the total population of Darjeeling district was only 2ia,314 so 
that at that time no Jess tJrau 39-4 per cent, of the population bad been born 
ill Nepal* The liilis had in fact been peopled anew by Nepalene during the 
30 years or so previously. It is not to be wondered, therefore, that the 
number horn in Nepal Jias since decreased, as settlers died off anti were suc¬ 
ceeded bv their native-Jxirn children* TJiat after the lapse of another 40 
years, as much as 20*5 per cent, of the population still consists of emigrants 
from Nepal, is evidence that the stream of migration has by no means run 
dry^ Bikkim was closed to ^ttlers from Nepal up to the time of the war 
of 1889 and the number Ubrn in Nepal found in the State in 1891 must have 
ln*Gn verv small. The immigrants from Nepal in 1991 were 40*6 per cent, 
of the whole poinilation and still form 25*5 per cent., though Nepalese must 
have shared equally with others in Sikkim the heavy mortality which has 
reduced the {mpulation by just over 10 per cent, in the last ten years in spite 
of continued immigration. The number from Nepal found in Jalpaiguri 
district lias been subject to curbus Quetuations, for which the explanation 
would seem to lie in the fact that Nepalese do not go down to Jalpaimin 
district to settle pennanently as they have done in Darjeeling and in 
Sikkim, but rather to hod temporary em^iloymetit in the tea gardens and 
return to their own hills after a lime. Nepal is the nearest source from 
which the labour supply for the Diiars tea gardens is drawn, and the supply 
is therefore more elastic to the demand than the supply from Chota Nagpur, 
w'here the gardens have recruiting agents and the coolies are brought up at 
the expense of the industry. Naturally the gardens keep their labourers, 
recniited at their own expense, permanently employed if they can, antf meet 
only a temporary demand for labour by eraployii^ Nepalese whom they 
discharge again as circnmslances dicUte, 

IK). From Chota Nagpur and the Central Provinces to Jalpaiguri.—^The 
bulk of the labour emploved in the Jalpaiguri ia made up by aboriginal tribes¬ 
men from the middle of'the Chota Nagpur Plateau. Eanchi is the district 
in which the great majority of tlic coolies arc recruited. The number of 
persons boro in liEQotii who were eouiDomled in Jalpnigtiri district at tho 
fa'!l census was no less than 126.214. The number from Smgbbhiim was 
7 545 from Falamau 1,595 and from Hararibagh only 1,323, and there were 
smaller miml^ers from other p,arts, so that migration from Ranchi completely 
swamps that from adjoining districts. In 1891, there were but 18,808 immi' 
ffrants in Jalpaiguri from Lobardaga district as it was then, fewer than 
there were from Nepal. Recruiting went on apace in the next ten yrara 
and the Census of 1901 showed 80,4.36 persons in Jalpaigun who had been 
born in Ranchi, .•^.pparently there was a naovement in the directnm of 
emniovin*^ Nepalese labour in the next decade, for though the number of 
imiuOTante from Ranchi had risen to 09,090 by 1911, the number from 
Nepal was nearly double as large as in 1901. During the last im years the 
tea industry seems to have definitely decided against Nepalese mhour on the 
eardens in the Diiars, where it has proved by no means as satisfactory m 
fhe hills for not only ha.s the number of recruits from Ranchi risen by more 
than 25 per cent, since 1911 and the number of NepaW immigrants to the 
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district fullfn by 30 per cent., but there has l)eei] a cozameneeizicnt of 
recruiting further into Central India. In 1001, there were only (JOft persona 
in Jalpaiguri district who had been born in the Central Provinces and in 1 Sill 
!.he number was 611, but the figure according to the recent census has risen 
to 8,334 persons, of whom 6,314 came from Nagpur district, 98ft from Bilas- 
pur and Bft7 from Raipnr. The number of females, who have been brought 
in, is almost equal to the number of males. This even balaiice of the sexes 
is also apparent among the emigrants from Ranchi, for the tea industry 
finds emplojTnent for females as easily as for males. 

111. Colenization of Tripura State from Tippera, Noakhali and 
Sylhet.— Immigration into Tripura State from Tippera di.strict and from 
Sylhet ill Assam juay be considered together. The Immigrants are mainly 
Bengali-speaking Muhammadans. The fibres given below represents the 
number of immigrants to the State from those two districts as discovered at 
each of ihe lost four censuses:— 
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Smaller but not inconsiderable numl>or3 go in from Chittagong, 9,891 in 
1921. Noakhali 4,683 and Dacca 2,618. Until IftOl, the State had more 
rMnnts from Sylhet than from Tippera district, but the Census of 1011 
show(J a large number of frasli immigrants from Tippera. It seems that 
much of this fresh immiCTation must nave been temporarv, for the number 
from Tippera has greatly declined since 1011 . The S*tate now contains 
four from Sylhet to every^ three from Tippera, and the development of the 
roost rapidly at the northern end against the Assam frontier. 
The number livhich passes in from Noakhali is small because the adjoining 
Division of the State, Belonia, has as dense a population as it can wefl 
bear. 

112. Midnapere to Hooghly and Midnapore and Hoaghly to Calcuttaj 
24'Parganas and Howrah.-— The bulk of the migration from rural parts of 
West Bengal to the industrial area along the Hooghly come from Mianapore. 
The census discloses a balance of migration from Burdwan to Ihxjgblv of 
8.8fl3 persons which has increased from 6,221 in 1911, but thi.s is not neces¬ 
sarily migration to the industrial parts of Hooghly and the migration from 
Bankura to Hooghly is certainly not so. The balance from Burdwan to 
Calcutta is 15,749 compared with 29,234 in 1911, but there is little move¬ 
ment from Burdwan to Howrali and the 24-Parganas. Migration from 
Midnaimre is much more important. Its extent and variations are shown 
by the figures given in the following table — 
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Midnapore people have flocked to the mill areas in Hooghly and the 
24-Parganas» in increasing numbers and seem to have taken the lead of those 
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of any other Bengal districts in doing sO| a fact which b* evidence, if wore 
were needed, oi the very heavy pressure of the population on the soil of 
the district, lint the movement irom Midnapore to Howrah is le^ than it 
used to be aiul the number found in Calcutta who had been born in Midua- 
pore is now rather less than 20 years ago. As Uie jute industry has developed 
in llooghly district, there has been a great reduction in the migralioti from 
there to Howrah. The balance in favour of Howrah was 22,587 in lOOLand 
3iJ.213 in 1011. but has now beeu reduced to 6,450, Hooghly used to i^upply 
most of ihe clerical labour required in Howrah and much of that reciiiired 
in Calcutta and still does so, but the migration from Hooghly to Calcutta 
has also fallen off considerably, the explanation being the remarkable develop¬ 
ment of the daily passenger service on the East Indian Railway. 45,104 
persons were found in Calcutta in 1001 who had been born in Hooghly, and 
46,087 in 1911, but the Census of 1921 has shown only 29,234. Clerks and 
others flock in in the same numbers as before, but very many more of mem now 
Jive near stations on the tine from Howrali to Bundel and ctHiie in every 
day to their work than was formerly the ease. 

113. Bankura to Burdwan and Hooghly.—^Tlie unsophistical Bankura 
people do not appear to be attracted to the industrial area in the ncighl^ir- 
hoo'l of Calcutta, for Bankura sends only 6.262 emigraiits to Calcutta 1 ,U7 to 
Howrah and 2.335 to the 2^Pargaiias. Its people, who leave their home 
district, seem to prefer agriciUtural employment to any other, and altnougli 
a considerable number of its aborigmes are attracted to the Kamgan] coal¬ 
field, the bulk of the emigrants seek employment in rural parts ^ Bimlwim 
anti Hooghlv, ami to a less extent in rural areas in Midnapore. The bawace 
of migration between Bankura and Midnapore is no more than 2,^9, but for 
a long time past there has been steady flow into Burdwiin and Hooghly as 
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The fall in the balance between Bankura and Burdw^ in 
to an increase in the number who Lad pa^d f^m Burdwan in^ _an _ 

^m 6 571 in 1901 to 18,620, and as the hgure has fallen again to 
seems certain that the increase must have been due to some 
possibly the fact that work was going on in tte 

nATunrinr Bailwav close to thc Burflwan bt>rder and was attracting laimur. 

?f S?h"n inc^ iS< It token place, the halar^ of m.gratmn fr^ 

BaXira to Hooghlv and Burdwan in 1911 would have been 

There seems to nave been a greatsexodus from Bankura betw^n 1891 and 

1901, but the stream has conimuefl since. Both Burdwan and 

Inert nrNtittifltmn iTt thc xtcAB adfoiuing Bankura as heavily as Biinkura during 

the las?decade. st> that increased demand for labour at home 
u Kt- tnrreqseil demand in the adioming distncts and has not kept 

^knrl wle fA.in emigrating, though it has no doubt brought back many 
who left temporarily during the famine years. 

114 Fram Morshidabad and Nadia acrass tha Ganges.-Migratioo 
hetwin diXicts on either side of one of the big rivers js renerallv 

hv th^riverhavmgdiluviated the land on one bank and bnilt up new "PP^; 

by the river na s action on the part of the Ganges has helped to 

its liT haYto its north hank in Malda and Rajshahl. 
has been bv no means suffieirnt toaccoiml for the migratmn 

which is SldaXSilnrshidabad and Nadia northward, acrews the 
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river. There has been exchange of immigrants, but it is ven' fiecidedly in 
favour of Malda and Rajshahi. The figures given in the folloi^ing table 
show the balance of migration betwen Malda and Atursbidaljad and between 
Murshidabad with Nadia and Rajshahi aceording to the last four census 
enumerations:— 


1 

ae latirnaKm- 

1 

mi- 

till. 

IH). 


MuTthidBbiid to 

13.^S7 


T,ifia 

S).308 

MurBl4ldsb4il Ui 

lUiib&lii, 

SS.IDL 

14,3^3 

£3,13S 

u,m 

Totk] 


44.cia 

30.301 ^ 



It will be seen that there is a very decided movement of popuhttioii north¬ 
wards across the river, wliich accounts for more than half of the balance 
of 70.000 which North Bengal receives from Central Bengal. This stream 
of migration began to How more than 40 vears ago, but has increased very 
macn hi volume since 1801 and appears still to Iw tncreasvng, for the balan« 
between Murshidabad and Malda would have proved as great in Ih^l as in 
1911 but for a change in the boundaries of jurisdiction. It may be taken 
as an indication of the strength of the economic pressure on the soil BOUth of 
the Ganges whose capacities for production have seriously depreciated with 
the decay of the distributary rivers leaving the Ganges to join the Hooghly 
estuary, and the loweringof the siib-soil water-level in iluisJiidabad and Nadia 
which'has resulted. Though migration generally has been somewhat stayed 
in so many parts of the province since 1011, and Murshidabad and Nadia 
have sufferetf so serious a loss of population during the last decade as 8 per 
cent,, there is no sign that migration across the Ganges has l^een reduced. 


115. Migration up the Brahmaputra.—The streams of migration from 
Pabna, Bogra and Mymensingh to Rangpur, from Rangpur to Cooch Behar 
and from Cooch Behar to Jalpaiguri may be ponsidered along with the migra¬ 
tion from Mymensingh and Rangpur into the Assam Valley, Beginning frtim 
the junction of the Jamuna imd the Gange.s there is a steady stream of migra¬ 
tion up the course of the formpr northwards and then north-eastwards into the 
Assam Valley. The balance of migration from Pabna to Bogra anti Mymen¬ 
singh and from Pabna anti Mymen¬ 
singh to Rangpur di.selosed at each 


BAltne* ilf 


mu 


nil. 


]»]. 


Pstiqa b IfynrranHfli .m. 4-&tl C'tSl iw * i i - v 

of the last three censuses, ts shown 

^ fiAiQi n.in 


i'rillHiKU- HitnCtTW* 


*»*•" by the table in the margin. Before 

the beginning of this century tliere had been some movement from Pabna into 
Bogra^nd Rangpur up the Jamuna. Tliose w'ho went were mostly Mubum- 
madans who had lost their land by diluyion in Pabna or had been attracted 
for some pthiar reason towartls the islands and accretions along the 
Jamuna in Rangpur and Bogra and the lower courses of the Tista in Rang¬ 
pur, Tlie new land.s were then mostly on the right bank of the Jamuna and 
there was little migration onto the Mymen.singh side. Mvmensingh people 
bad begrin to cross over into Rangpur. In the nest ten years there was a 
phenomenal increase of migration: up the cmirse of the river which 
involved 70,000 persons. Most of it, especially at the southern extremity of 
the stream, was permanent migration, for the numbers bom in Rangpur and 
found in Pabna were only 251 m 1901. 240 in Ifill and 303 at the last census, 
During the last decade,'the progress up the right bank of the Jamuna has 
fallen off, hut that from Mymensingh to Rangpur has gone on increasing. 


There has been northward migration by another class of people from 
Rangpur into Cooch Behar and from C<»ch Behar into Jalpaiguri. These 
people are not those who seek new alluvial formations to bring them under 
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cultivation, and are not generally Muliammadans, but more often the indi¬ 
genous Hindu cultivating classes of North Bengal and especially Rajbansis. 

The movement is an older one than 
i«i- wu< iwu mentioned just abovCi. It in- 

I ^ iS^!? solved 28.000 people lU 1901 and 

slightly less in 1911, while the num¬ 
ber involved in 1921 has so much decreased as to indicate that the stream must 
almost have ceased to flow. It can get no further northwards than Jalpai- 
guri district, for there it meets the hills, but it can, aud to a certain extent 
does, turn eastward into the Assam Valiev, for the balance of migration from 
Jalpaiguri to Goalpara is 9,635. Cooch Behar people do not, however, seem 
to be going into Goalpara, for the balance of migration is alightlj* in the 
opposite direction and Jalpaiguri people do not penetrate further into the 
Assam Valley than the first district they come to, 

A movement in which Muhammadans take the greatest part has shown 
a startling development during the last ten years. In 1901 only 22.056 persons 
were enumerated in Assant who had been born in Mymensingh and of these 
15,289 were found in Sylhet, only 2,402 in Goalpara, 652 in Kowgong and 
smaller numbers in the other Assam Valley districts. In 1911, Uiere were 
34,171 MjTnensingh people in Goalpara, but still there were less than a 
thousand m any d^trict further up the Brahmaputra. Now the numlier 
found in Goalpara is 77,932, in Kamrup 29,578, in Darrang 12,460 and in 
Nowgong 52.190. The 3.640 emigrants from Mymensingh to the Assam Valley 
ilistricts in 1901 had increased W ten times to 36,615 in 1911 and ^ey are 
now no less than 172,061. The greatest migration has been to Nowgong 
where there were 750 Mymensingh people in 1911 and where there are now 
seventy tiroes as many. There has been very little increa^ in migration 
from MjTnensingh into Sylhet, but the people of the district have taken to 
going to Cooch Behar in the same manner as they have taken to going up 
the Brahmaputra Valley, for there were only 1,552 in Cooch Behar in 1911 
who had Ijeen bom in itij'mensingli aud there are now 9,797. A certain 
number of Bangpur people have been found in Goalpara at each of the last 
three censuses, but the number 14,748 is not greater now than it was 20 years 
ago. There are 1,4^1 from Rangpur in Kamrup. but only very few in districts 
further up the Valley. Altogemer, the stream into the Assam Valley must 
have earned nearly 156,000 persons with it during the last ten veMs and they 
have almost all gone from Mymensingh, It is all permanent migration and 
has included 4 females to every 5 males. Those who have gone arc ordinary 
cultivators most of them Muhammadans, and they have gone by whole 
families, and taken up land in the wide stretches of nnUlled plain on the 
right bank of the river as far up as Gauhati and from thence more on the 
left banks as far as Tezpur beyond which few seem to have penetrated. 


116. Migration to Burma.—^Migration from the Chittagong Division 
into Burma is hirgclv periodic. It takes place in the cold weather and the 
emigrants return before the rains. The arrangement is now an old stand¬ 
ing one which involved as many as 106,000 persons as long ago ns 1801. It 
increased by 40 per cent, between 1891 and 1961 but fell off somewhat during 
the next ten years thougli the number liorn in Bei^al and eniunerated in 
Burma in 1911 was T34.9S5, The numhar disclosed by the recent census 
is an increase of 7 per cent. The emigrants include only one woman to 
every 8 men. 
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i 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IIL— Migration between natural 
DIVIMONR (ACTUAL PIGUREfi COMPARED WllM 1911 ). 
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CHAFTKa rv.—SKl.IGlOX. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Religion. 

117 Inlroductory.—This chapter deals with the figures coiitain^ in 

the Cen^ Table VI. which are analysed in four subsidiary Ubles printed at 

the end of the chapter giving— 

X._general distribution of the population, by religion, 

[ [A distribution of population of each district according to the 
ptain religions, Hindu and Muhammadan, 

III. —The number and %'ariationa of the number of Christians, and 

IV. _The distribution of urban and rural population by religion. 

The return of religion in the census schedules is perhaps more safely to lie 
relied upon than the returns of other matters than bare numbers ^ 

No distinctions could be clearer between Hindus, Muhai^adaim, Christia^ 
and Buddhists. The vexed question “ what is a Hindul is sometun^ 
raised in respect of persons of aboriginal races which are in pro«^ ot 
discarding their ancient tribal lieliefs in favour of Hinduism, U 

causes less trouble in Bengal than in certain other parts oflndia. Tbe^ 
aie however oises in which there is a possibility of doubt, and in sue ca.’ . 
much depends on the point of view of the census enumerator and the mstme- 
tions he gets on reference to those who are supervising his work. 1 be ellect 
of not alwa^ discriminating between Animists and Hindus from the same 
«tand-point’is seen in the figures obtained at successive cemsuses for the 
numliers of Animists in the Chiua^ng Hill Tracts, but m other paxU of 

Bengal it docs not appear that the discrimination has proved a matter of much 
difficulty. There is some difficulty at times in reapret of the correct return 
of Jains who have retained the caste distinctions which prevail among Hindus, 
but the number of Jains in Bengal is comparatively veiy amah, and their 
largest numbers are found in Calcutta, where their leaders ip religious 
matterift eaine forward on the ^xscasion of thb census and ihd their beat to 
ensure that their co-religionists should be correctly returned. 

!18. The religions of the population of Bengal,—The population of 
Bengal and Sikkim is divided according to the religions profesi5e<l as follows:— 
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The distribution at successive censuses in the several divisions of Bengal 
and in Sikkim is detailed in Subsidiary Table I printed at the end of this 
chapter, in which appear also the proportionate rates of increase in the 
numbers professing each religion between one enumeration and the next. 
The relative numbers who are adherents of the Hindu, Muh^madan and 
other religions in the several parts of Bengal is illustrated in diagram No. Sfi. 
In this diagram, though the neight of the column for each uatura) division is 
the same, its width is proportionate to the total population, so that the areas 
shaded to represent Hindus and Muhammadans are proportionate to the 
actual numbers of persons professing each religion. It will be notice^ that 
Muhammadans are in majority approaching three to one over Hindus in both 
divisions of Eastern Bengal, and two to one in Northern Bengal, 
In Central Bengal Hindus have a small majority and in Western 
Bengal they are six to one. Thus though Western and Central Bengal sup¬ 
ply only little more than one-third of the total population of Bengal, 
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they contain more than half the Hindu population of the ProYince. 
Similarly, the Muhammadane in two divisions of Eastern Bengal 
comprise more than half the total Muhammadan population. Adherents of 
other than these two main religions are most numerous on the borders of the 
Province, where Indigenous or immigrant aborigines still adherent to their ■ 
tribal beliefs are most numerous. 
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Diagram No. 40 illustrates the changes in the distribution of the popnla* 

tiou according to religions which have taken 
place since 1881. Muhammadans have 
luoreased iu number faster than Hindus, and 
“ Others," though the proportion of them 
to the total population is still very small, 
have steadily iiiureaiod, so that the balance 
tetween Hindus and Muhammadans which 
in 1881 was only slightly iii favour of Muham¬ 
madans, 4,969 of them'against 4,882 Hindus 
in every 10,009 of the population is now 
very decidedly in their favour, 5,355 of them 
against 4,372 Hindus in every 10,000. The 
change has not been produced by conversion, 
for instances of conversion are f^ew and 
far between, nor mainly bv the greater fecund¬ 
ity showm hy Muhamnin^aiis. Though it is 
true that, in Ea^em Bengal especially, the 
natural growth among Muhammadans has 
'leen greater than that among Hindus in the 
-same locality, the increase of the majority of 
Muhai^adans over Hindus has been due in 
the main to the accident that Muhammadans 
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are numerically superior in the healthier and more pre^r^ive parm of the Pro¬ 
vince, while Hindus have a majority in the parts which have suffered the 
severest disabilities of the last 50 years. The increase in the Muliammadan 
majority from 67 per 10,000 in 1881 to 301 in 1891 • 419 in 1901, 711 in 1911, 
and 983 in 1921 was less noticeable between 1891 and 1901 than before or since, 
because that decofle was one of recuperation in the western parts of the Pro¬ 
vince after the visatation of a succession of epidemics of malaria. Ilie pro¬ 
portion of Muhammadans has increased everywhere and at each successive 
enumeration except in Central Bengal, where each census has shown a 
decrease, and between 1881 and 1901 in Northern Bengal, while the pro¬ 
portion of Hindus has eveiywherc decreased except in Central Bengal. 
^e.se two variations from what shows itself as normal progress are in each 
case partly the results of immigration. The increase in the proportion of 
Hindus in Central Bengal is largely due to the in^igration of Hindus to 
Calcutta and the industrial area of which it is the focus, though 
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it iB assisted by the fact that the northern parts of the Pr^dency 
Division where Muhammadans most predominate are the ui»healtny and 
iinprofiressive parts, whDe the goutberii parts, Khuba and the :!'^Parganaa, 
b Wich a majority of the cultivators belong to Ubdu caste, Kaibart- 

taa. etc., are decidedly more liealtliy and more progr^ive. ^e d«n^ 
m the proportion of Muhammadans m ^o^th Bengal from 1081 to IMl 
and the fak that the bcmise in the proi»rtton amce has bren slow coni* 
pared with the increase b Eastern Bengal are due in the mam to the mum* 
eration of Animists from the Santal Parg^^ into Malda, Dmajpur and 
liaifihahi, the importation of Hindu and a^nhnist coolies to the tea gardens of 
Jalpaiguri, aond the steady flow of migration from Nepal uito the Darjeeling 
Hills The general tendency of the changes that have taken palce h^ bwn 
in the directmn of segregation of Hindus and Muhammadans, though this 
has been accidental rather than btenlionaL There has |H.«n no actual draw- 
be to-^therof Muhammadans to Eastern Bengal and Hindus to Western 
Bengaf though the result of the changes that have taken place has bwn to 
bcriase the Muhammadan majority most b the districts where it was 
already greatest and to increase the Hmdu majority or decrease it least where 
Hindus were already found b the greatest numbers. In the Cemis Iteport 
for Calcutta the same tendencv has been noticed in the several ward of the 
City, but there the result has hot been fortuiteus; there has been an actual 
drawing apart of the adherents of the two religions* 

119. The Muhammadans, —in numbers at least the Muhammadans 
form the most important religions community m Bengal. They comprise 
53-03 per cent, of the population and outnumber the Hindus in every district 
except the six districts of Western Bengal, the 24-ParganaB, Calcutta. Khul¬ 
na Jalpaiguri. Darjeeling, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Hindus are 
the more numerous b Cooch Behar and Tripura State, as also in Sikkim. 
The Muhammadans of Bengal form more than one-third, 37-78 jjer cent., of 
the whole number of Muhammadans in India, and those in British territory 
b Bengal form 42-41 per cent, of the fotal number of Muhammadans in 
British India, The Muhammadans b Bengal are nearly twice as many as 
those ill the Punjab, four times as many as those in the United Provbces, 
five and half times those b Bombay, nearly seven times those b Bihar and 
Orissa ten and a half times those in Madras, and twelve and a half times 
those in the North-West Frontier Provbce- The proportion of Muham¬ 
madans in the popubion of Bengal compares with the proportion b other 
parts as follows:— 
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The average proportion b India is 21 *68 per cent, Though the great mass 
of the Muhammadaus b Bengal Ls engagw in agriculture and backward in 
education, Bengal must be looked upon as the great stronghold of Muham¬ 
madanism b India. Hyderabad, the primier ftfiihamtnadan State, has 
about the same area as ^ngal, though its population is only about a 
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quarter, and, as the proportion of Mubamniadans in it ia only 10-41 per cent., 
their number is only one-twentieth the itumter in Bengal. 'I heir religion is a 
veiw real thing to the ciiitirating Muhammadan classes, especially in Ka^m 
Bengal. Prayers are most punctiliously said by all of them at the nppointeti 
limes and theif children must learn to say them before they go furtlier with 
their education. Mosques are very numerous and ai-e more noticeable 
features of the landscape, for instance in Bakarganj. Noakhali, Tippera and 
Ohittagong, than the actual habitations of the villagers, for the latter are 
ahvays burie<t deep among fruit and hetel-uut trees. When a corrugated 
iron shed is seen standing in the open, clo^r ins[>ection will gcnerallv reveal 
the little bay built out towards the west which marks it for a mosque. Brick- 
built mosques, which, freslily whitewashed and ornamented with coloured 
tiles, supply a welcome break in the prevailing green of the sceneiy are not 
uncommon,' but in the densely populated parts of the lower delta on both 
sides of the Megbna estuary tne “ tin mosque ” is to be met with almost 
every mile. Cominonlv there is no permanent incumbent who officiates 
iti the smaller ones, ^he place is taken by the senior or mast erudite village" 
who happens to attend. Certain of the itinerant preachers, who are better 
known, command the attendance of very large congregations, and niauhif 
and hufez, those who have the Koran by heart, are numerom, vrhile almost 
every Inrge village holds one or two Hazh and it is everyone’s ambition as be 
gets’old to see Mecca before he dies. The religious leaders keep pace with the 
times, and during the past century a succession of revivalist movements under 
various names has been propagated with great enthusiasm in Eastern Bengal 
Conversions to the faith of Islam are nowadays few or none, hut the faith has 
been kept keenly alive and to some extent purified of taints of Hinduism 
during the last nundred years. Even now it is not peculiar to find Muham- 
madnns in some parLs orihe Province make offerings to some tree or even at 
a temple dedicated to tlie Hindu goddess Kali along with their Hindu neigh¬ 
bours, but especially in Eastern Bengal there is good reason to believe that 
such customs have W:ome much less common than before the spread of the 
Wahabi, Faras^i and kindred movements. Tliis rejiort is, however, to de^d 
with the census figures and the conclusion to be drawn from them, and to 
them it is necessary to turn, 

In Western Bengal the Muhammadans are but 13 44 per cent, of the 
population. They are almost half. 47-32 per cent, in Central Bengal, 
59'82 per cent, in'Northern Bengal, and G9 92 per cent, in Eastern Beiigak 
The proportion in each district is given in column 7 of Subsidiary Table II 
printed at the end of this chapter ana is illustrated by the map in the diagr^ 
printed on the next pz^. Bogra is the district in which Muhammadans tire in 
the greatest proportion, 82 49 per cent. Then follow Noakhali 77-ST per 
cent", Kajshahi 76'54 per cent., Pabna 75-83 per cent., Mymensingh 74-91 
[wr cent., Tippera 74-12 per cent., Chittagong 72-81 jwr cent., and Bakar- 
gauj 70 ^ per cent. In all these dis^tricts except Pajshahi the proportion 
has steadily increased. It will be noticed that these form a nog round' 
Dacca except on the south-western side. Tliey must have fallen just within 
the borders of the Subah of Bengal as it was for several centuries in Moghul 
times, when the Rajas of Cooch Brfiar and Hill Tippera and the rulers in 
Assam and Arracan were turbulent neighbours, and the high proportion of 
uhammadans just within what was the old frontier is no doubt to be traced 
to this attempt to moke this frontier defensible. It is known that colonies of 
Moghul soldiers were planted in some parts, and it may well have l)Den that 
the mvaders of India who had penetrated so far found rich land unoccupied in 
Bengal more easily than elsewhere, and an indigenous people less difficult to 
dJspos.sess than in other parts of India. To satisfy their unruly soldieiy 
must always have been a problem with the Moghul as‘with other pfinceB who 
have overrun India from time to time, and no doubt they found an easier 
means of rewarding them for their services by giving them grants of land in 
Bengal than elsewhere. Their descendants alone may not account for the 
large numbers of Muhammadans to lie found to-<lay, but it was very natural 
that they should have made converts as a means of strengthening their position, 
and the indigenous population may well have adoptee] Muhammadanism for 
the sake of protection. To what extent the blood of foreign invaders infuses 
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tlie mass of the Bengali Muhammadans has been a matter of much specula-^ 
tion. The subject was discussed at length by Mr. E, A, (now Sir Edward) 
Gait in the Census Report for 1901, and his tpncluaions were to tlie effect that 
there can be no doubt as to the local origin of most of the Muhammadans 
of East and North Bengal.*’ He estimated the strength of the foreign 
element in the ProTiuceiis it was then to be four millions at the most, one-sixth 
of the total number professing the faith of Islam. Later enumerations do 
not furnish material for a more reliable estimate, for it was noticed that in 
the census of 1911 in Eastern Bengal, Muhammaflans who had risen in the 
world often called themselves Moghuls, Pathana and even Saiynds with very 
little justification for doin^ so. This tendency was apparent also at the 
last cemsus, when indeed it was recognised tliat any attempt to do other* 
wise than permit individuals to name as they chose the section of the communi¬ 
ty to which they claimed to telong, could have been of little use in proportion 
to the heart-burning and disturbance w'liich it wuuld have caused. The 
proportion of Muhammadans is between 69 and 70 per cent, in Dacca, Farid- 
pur, Nadia and Jessore ki the centre of Bengal and b Hangpur which has 
received much migration from the south. In Murahidabad and Malda, just 
within the gates of Bengal, through which the Ganges passes the Rajm^al 
Hills, it is between 50 and 60 per cent, Tlie proportion is much lower in the 
parts where the Moghul power was not so long or so firmly established. The 
Muhammadan rulers must have left what is now Khulna, the 24-Parga’ 
nas, Howrah and the Delta parts of Midnapore veiy much to the forefathers 
of the Kaibarttas, the Pods and other castes which now form so large a pro¬ 
portion of the cultivating and aquatic population. They marcled and 
countermarched over Western Bengal, but did not break up the power of the 
indigenous peopl^ and did not make many permanent settlements. Gooch 
Behar and Jalpaiguri they can hardly have penetrated. 
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The number of Muiiiunmailatis in Eastern JBengal has increaseil very 
fast. It has grown by 67:3 per cent, in the last forty years, while the popu¬ 
lation as a whole has grown but 54:3 per cent. Their increase during the 
sanae period in other parts of the Province has lieeu much more moderate, 
21 5 per cent, in North Bengal, 12-9 per cent in West Bengal, and only 10 5 
per cent, in Central Bengal. The increase of Muhammadans during the last 
10 vears in the several quarters of the Province is compared w*ith the 

i^ ^prr-L inerease of the total population in 
the marginal table. Muham- 
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niadaus continue to incf|a.se at a 
greater rate than, the rest of the 
population except in Western and 
Central Bengal. In the former 
they keep pai:e with the average for 
all religionSj just beating the Hin¬ 
dus. In Central Bengal they are handicapped by the fact that their numbers 
are greatest in the more unhealthy parts of the division, and are defeated by 
the mgr ess of Hindus to Calcutta and its neighbourhood from other parts of 
India as well as from further parts of Bengal. The fecundity of the Muham¬ 
madan population in Eastern Bengal and the healthier parts of Northern 
Bengalis very great mdeetL Whether the followers of Islam in these parts 
have in their blood the strain of the hardy races which made up the ISloghul 
soldieiy^ or are the descendants from indigenous races which were low down ‘ 
in the scale of civilization, it is natural to expect greater fecundity among 
them than among the generality of Hindus, and the contrast between the rate 
of growth or the two communities is very remarkable. In Eastern Bengal 
migration bos little or no effect upon the progress of either and conversions 
none at all, yet while Hindus have increased in 40 years by only 22*4 per cent, 
in the Bacca Division and 56 0 per cent, in the Chittagong Division with 
Tripura State, the increases of Muhammi^ans in the same period have been 
61 -9 (ler cent, and 79>3 per cent., respectively. In the Province as a whole 
white Hindus have increased by 15 '2 per cent, since 1881. Muhammadans have 
multiplied two and half times as fa.st and have increased by 38‘5 per cent. 
During the last 40 years the Muhammiidan.^ in Tippera district have increased 
ed by 96 0 per cent., in Noakhali district by 86*4 per cent, and in Mymensingh 
dbtrict by 77-6 per cent. In these parts they have practically doublet! their 
numbers in two short generations. Very nearly all the Muhammadans 
in Bengal belong to the Sunni sect. The total number of Shias in the Pro¬ 
vince is now only 2,580, although in hloghul times the ruling princes 
were generally ^hias, an<l that sect mu.st have been mueb^ more 
numerous in this part of India than one in t0,000 as at jiresent. 
1,5^, more than half the Shias enumerated in Bengal. live in 
the town of Murshidabad, which was the seat of the last Mf^hiil ruler 
of the Province. There is a ilwiudling community of them in Dacca city 
which now numbers only 154, and a sniall number, 66 only, living in and near 
the Jmambari at Hooghly, a Shia foundation. In addition 816 were hmud in 
Calcutta and 23 in the 24-FargaDits. but none were returned elsewhere in the 
Province. .\I1 the religions movements which have affected Bengal during 
the la.st centuiy an<l more have been movements among the Sunni sect. 

120. The Hindus. —The Hindus of Bengal are less than one in ten, 
9-32 per cent., of the total number of Hindus in India, and they form a smaller 
proportion of the total poputation in Bengal tban*iu anv other part of 
India with the exception of BeluehlstAD, the North-West Frontier Province, 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and Burma. They form 82 07 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation in Western Bengal, .51-41 per cent.'in Central Bengal, 35-52 [>cr cent, 
in Northern Bengal, and 28-48 per cent, in Eastern Bengal. The proportion 
in each district is given in column 2 of Subsidiary Table TI printed at the end 
of this chapter and is illustrated by the map in diagram 43 on the next 
page. Since almost everywhere Hindus and Muhammadans between them 
account for the bulk of the population, the depth of shading in this man neces¬ 
sarily f^aries veiy much in converse to the depth of shading in the map tonning 
diagram No. 43'. Hindus are in greatest numbers in the south-west of the Pro¬ 
vince, their majority decreasing and rapidly disappearing as one passes east 
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and north from Midnapore and Bankura. In the extreme north fact that 
the Nepalese tribes, which are by far the most progressive of the Himalayan 
Toce^ and have spread themselves along the hills to the east of their home, aw 
Hindus, vs responsible for their majority in Darjeeling as in Sikkim. The 
independence which the Baja of Cooch Behar was able to maiiit^ against 
the Moghuls is responsible for the fact that Hindus, mostly of local on^n are 
still in a majority in his State. His infiuence during die Moghul period is no 
doubt partly re^onsible for the number of Hindus in the north of Rangpur 
and Dmajpur, while his people have spread into Jalpaiguri, where a]so the 
labour im^rted to the tea gardens is either Hindu or Animist. Tripura 
State reniaiiied predoniinantTy Hindu for the reason that though the Moghuls 
tnnciuered the Raja in the end, they obtained no very permanent hold on his 
domains. His race belongs to the Eastern hills, but even in Moghul times his 
court was a refnge for numbers of Hindus from the plains, who reived 
grants of land in what is now his estate in Tippera district and eserci^ a 
great influence over his administration* The flow of immigration has in the 
last half a century alma'st swamped the indigenous population, but the Hindu 
majority is maintained in spite of the fact that so many of the immigrants 
have b«n Bengali Muhammadans from Tippera and from Sylhet m Assam. 



The Hindu population of Bengal has increased but 15*2 per cent, in the 
last 40 years, 56^0 per cent, in the Chittagong Division with Tripura State, 
22'^ per cent, in the Dacca Division, 10*3 per cent, in the Centra! ^ngal, 7*4 
per cent, in Northern Bengal, and only fl-4 per cent, in Western Bengal 
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Duiiiig the last decade the progress of the Hindus in the four quarters of the 

i’rovuice compared with the pro¬ 
gress of the po])u1atiou as a whole 
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-4-9 been as the luargitial table 

+u'4 shows, 'Die actual number of 
+ 1 $ Hiodus has deereased since lUlI, 

+ 8-3 and everywhere eseept in Central 
■f , 4'3 liengal the Hindus have made less 
progress in numl>ert5 or more retro- 
gresstou than has the population as a whole. The reason for the exception 
m the case of Central Bengal has already been explained. The body of Hh'e 
Hindus gains little in Bengal, conipnred \o its gains in the Central Plateau of 
India, through the process bv which aboriginal tribes are given up their tribal 
beliefs and passing within tlie pale of Hinduism, and it loses a few from 
its numbers by the conversion of persons of the lower castes to Christianitv, 
but on the other hand it gains by the immigration to Calcutta and its neigh¬ 
bourhood from beyond the Provuice. Commentary on the numbers lieiong- 
ing to the numerous castes among Hindus will be found in Chapter XI. 

121. Brahma Samaj and Arjya Samaj.— The BrahmaSamaj and the 
Arjya Samaj, were each founded as a refuge for those Hindus whp refused to 
be bound by all the trammels of Hindu orthodoxy and whose beliefs were 
monotheistic. The former only had its b^llinings in Bengal and until the 
census of Itlll there were no adherents of the Arjva Samaj returned at the 
census of this Province. The niunberg of the ft r ah m o Samaj returned at 
successive enumerations are printed in the maigin. In addition the Arjya 

Samaj had 2U adherents in Bengal in 1911 and 
214 m 1921. The number belonging to the 
Brahmo Samaj in Bengal Ih just over hall the total 
number in India, hut the small number is by no 
means a measure of the influence of its doctrines. 
Persons who hold the doctrines, for the diffusion 
of which the Brahma Sanmj is largely responsible, whose ideas have been 
widened by an English education and the experience of Western methods of 
thought and whose beliefs and practices depart from the standard of Hindu 
orth^oxy, are nowadays able to find kindred spirits with whom they can 
associate* without the necessity of renouncing Hinduism and proclaiming 
themselves Brahmos. Thus thoimh the number of professed Brahmos is 
small and has increased but little in the last 20 years, thousands of the intel¬ 
lectual Hindus of Bengal have been w profoundly influenced by the mono¬ 
theistic ideas ivhich belong to the doctrines of the Brahma Samaj as really to be 
Brahmos at heart, though they have not actually joined the Samaj. The 
Arjya Sam;^j is much larger than the Brahma Samaj and has in India as 
many as 476,578 members, nearly nine-tenths of whom live in the United Pro¬ 
vinces and the Punj ab. 'The few found in Bengal were among the immigrants 
from up-country. 

122. The Animists.^The term Animist is perhaps one which needs a 
word of explanation. Animist is a term applied for want of a better to those 
amorphous forms of religion of which the oasis is ' ‘ the belief which explains 
to primitive man Ehe constant movements and changes in the world of things 
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spints winch have the power to umuence man uirectjy. 
malevolent spirits, and it is found that the religious alms of the aboriginal 
tribes of India are almost always directed to oiscoveriiig the wishes and 
intentions of these baneful creatures of imagination and their performances 
to propitiating them, Animist is the term which has been used for all those 
aborigines who atil! retain ancient tribal beliefs of this character. Such 
persons in Bengal now number 849,047, 1 ’79 per cent, of the total population, 
lliey form 3 09 per cent, of the total population of India and are compara¬ 
tively most numerous in Assam, where they form 15 90 per cent, of the total; 
in the Central Provinces, 13*23 per cent.; in Burma, 5 34 per rent,; and in 
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Behar and Orissa, 6;13 per cent. The proportion their niimbBrs bear to the 
total in Madras is rather less than in B^al, 1‘37 per cent., and in Bombay 
considerably less, Q -71 per cent. The ounibers found in Upper India are very 
small. Aiiimiiits in Bengal form 8:69 per cent, of the total numbers of 
Animists in India. They form 4 *27 per cent, of the population of Western 
Bengal and 3 85 per cent, of that of Northern Bengal. The numbers in 
Central and Eastern Bengal are much smaller. The proportion in each dis¬ 
trict and State of the Province is given in colimin 12 of Subsidiary Table II 
at the end of this chapter and is illustrated by the map in diagram No. 44 on 
this p^. It is on the western edge of Bengal that Aiumists are moat numer¬ 
ous. Here they are originally immigrants from the plateau of Chota Nagpur 



and especidly from its north-eastern extremity, the Santal Parganas, The 
parts of Midnapore, Bankura, Burdwau and fiirbhum which are close to the 
frontier approach in their character the ooiintiy bevond the border, and are 
part of the original home of some of th^aborigmal* tribes who stiUhave not 
embraced Hinduism, but the numbers of these tribe® found along the border 
have been greatly supplemented by immigration. Santals have oome in 
large numbers to the Rampurhat subdivision of Birhhum and the parts of 
Mursbidabad west of the Bh^arathi, atid a steady stream of them has poured 
for a long period acrofss the Ganges at Rajmahal into Malda, Dmaipur and 
further into the heart of Northern Bengal, The Animists of Jdpaitnirj 
where they form a larger proportion of the total population than m found 
in any other dmtnct m the Province, have not to a large extent follow- 
f? u stre^. A few belong to indigenous tribes of the foot hills, but 
the bulk hare been imported direct from Chota Nagpur as coolies to be 
employed in the tea-gardens. By no means have all the Animist immigrants 
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wbo have c)x>s! 7 eil into Northern Bengal from tlie Satital Par^aiiaa or passsed 
into llie pla'tut} of Burdwaii. llooghty, Mui'shklahad and Nadia come to 
settle. Many come for the oold weather only* to find employment as earth 
workers and agricultural labourers, and returu to the eultivatiou of their 
fields at home ^fore May. These often jieiietrate further into the Province 
than settlers and a few even cross the Jamuua into Mvmerijsiiigh, though they 
bod almost all rO'crossed to go home hy the date of the census, the 18th of 
March. The Animists enumerated in Myiiiensin^h were the indigenous 
inhabitants of the Madliupiir jungle and the foot hills on the uortherii edge 
of the district, mostly of the flaro tribe. Their numlier has lieen in much the 
same proportion to the total population of the district since 1881, whereas 
the proportion of Animists among the population on the western side of the 
Province has rapidly increased owing to immigration. Very few Animists 
indeed are found on the Lower Delta, for they travel on foot, are 
simple (>eople who are most comfortahle on the dry soil of their homes, and 
the rivers of Eastern Bengal are a bar to their progrm into tlie parta freejnent* 
ly iuter{iecte<l by streams not fordable in tJie cold w'eather. The returu of 
tlicir number in the eastern hills from census to census has been very irregular. 
Here appear the difficulties whic-li are so conimonly met witli in Oenti al 
India to determine whether f*iie nf an aboriginal tnlie is an Animist or a 
Hindu. Ill 1881 all the indigenous jxjople of Tripura State were letumed as 
Animists and none of those in the Cliittagong Hill Tracts. All figured as 
Hindus in Tripura State In the statistics for 1 801, while a certain number of 
Animists were returned in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. In 1911 most of the 
hill tribes in the Chitta^g Hill Tracts who were not Buddhists were return¬ 
ed as Animists, while the hgures for Tripura State showed Animists as only 
18 per 10,1)00. At the recent census care was taken to discriminate correctly 
l^tween Animiste and Hindus in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, with the result 
that hardly more than a third of the people of bill trilies which are not 
Buddhist were recorded as Animists. In Tripura State it seems that the com- 
prehen.sion of the term Hindu was somewhat further extended than in the 
nil Is under British administration, but on the whole it may be accepted that 
the figures for Animists obtained at this census are more reliable than those 
obtained hitherto. 

The number of Animists in the Province ha.s increased by no less than 
1 7P2 i>er cent, since 1881. Decade by decade the proportionate increase 
lias been of 16 5 percent, lietween 1881 and 1891, 31 -3 per cent, between 1891 
and 19U1, S.7'1 percent, between 1901 and 1911, and 16 2 per cent, in the last 
decade. 1'he progress has been .tomewhat less uneven if allowance is maile 
for the irregularity in the return in the eastern hills, but the decade 1901 to 
1911 was that in which the increa.se was greatest. The hist decade has shown 
the Dumber of Animists in Western Bengal about stationaiy. The extent of 
migration has never been on the same scale as in Northern Bengal, and it is 
known that the influenza epidemic was especially severe among aborigines. 
Moreover, the rise in prices of agricultural piwliioe has no doubt cased the 
economic strain which drove these people from their homes. Tlie ilecreose 
in the numbers in Central Bengal is not shared by Murshidabad with the oUier 
districts of the division, and may lie partly due to the fact that the census 
coming a few days later in the season t han in 1911, missed more of the bands 
of labourers who had been on their way home than in 1911. The increase in 
the number of Animists in Northern Bengal between 1901 ami 1911 has lieon 
most reduced in the last decade in Dinajpur, to which the flow of immigra¬ 
tion has definitely decreased, and where influenza and malaria made great 
inroads on the aboriginal settlers towards the latter part of the decade. 

123. The Buddhists. —In Bengal there has lieen no survival of the early 
Bitfldhtstn which com]>eU‘d successfully with Hindu ism and becamb for a 
time the established religion over the greater part of India, except possibly 
in a small measure in the hilts of Tripura State, to which, at the Muhitm- 
ID ad an conquest, a number of Buddhists are heiieved to have fled. Ilv.udh- 
isiu is not one of the religions of the plaims of Bengal at .'ll!. 1 is adherents 

are found in considerable numbers only in the Himalayas on the north and in 
Chittagong and the hiUs mi Joining Burma to the east. A few have come 
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down into Jatpaiguri district, some have joined in tlie C'^ilunizHtion of t)io 
Kastern ijiitiilarbans, and some are found in Calcutta, but the plains of 
Central Bengal bold very few who are permanent inbabitanis. The Huddh' 
ists in Bengal have grown in numbera as indicated by the hgnres given in the 
ttitAtbiMi. margin, by 77’8 per cent, in the last 4fl years, 
faster than the population of the Province as a 
whole, but not raster than the i>opulation of the 
tracts in which they are found in greatest 
nnitibers- Nowhere does Buddhism seem to have 
gained converts within recent times, but on the other hand Christianity has 
olaimed a certain number of converts from it among the Lepchas and Bh'olias 
of the northern hills- How completely Ruddhiam was driven ont of India 
will be realized when it is stated that the Buddhists of Bengal are 74’0 per 
cent, of the total numlier in India not including Burma, and that Sikkim 
supplies another 7-2 per cent., Assam 3-6 per cent., and Kashmir 10*2 per 
cent., leaving leas than 5 per cent, to other Provinces. The Buddhism of the 
Eastern Himalayas is of Tibetan origin. Monasteries are numerous in 
Sikkim and Bhutan, all founded from Tibet and matritalning a close connec¬ 
tion with Lhassa, and the religion is the State religion in the case of both. 
^Vhe^ what now forms the Sadar and Kurseong subdivisions of Darjeeling 
was separated from Sikkim, and later, when what is now KaJimpong 
sulxlivifltnn was taken from Bhutan, the great majority of the inhabitants 
were Buddhist by religion. The indigenous IwCpchaa and the Bhotias are 
stiU Buddhist, Imt they are now outnumbered by Nepalese immigrauts. 

’taSJhU? Bvuldhiflts now form hut a quar- 

ter of the population of the 
Ij's' British territoTy and not 

23 -fi quite a third of the population 
. . of Sikkim. Verv few have gone 

mto Sili^ri suMinsion where, as also in the Sadar subdivision of Jal- 
paigun Buddhists are less than 0-4 per cent, of the population- Thev 
account for rather more, 1*6 per cent., of the population of the Alipur IhiaV 

subdivision. The Buddhmm 
near the eastern borders of the Pro¬ 
vince is Burmese in origin. The 
^yracanese disputed the posses¬ 
sion of Chittagong itself for three 
centuries after Sbarasuddin, the first 
MuhanimadaD to do so. forced his 
way as far as the town in 1347,and 
. , ^ . , , „ towards the end of the 

eighteenth century, a great number of Maghs (Arracanese) took refuge in the 
south of Chittagong district and the hill tracts behind after the conquest of 
their own wuntry ^ the Burmese, Practically alt the Buddhists in Chitta¬ 
gong district are Maghs but iti the ChitLagong Hill TracUi Maghs are out- 
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tsts in Tripiii^ Btate are CbakmaR and Maghs, the former being in the maiori- 
ty but the l./OO in Tippera district are all Maghs; 10,180 Maghs settlenJ are 
tube found in the Smidarbaus in the south of Patuakhali subdivision of Bakar- 
garij district and form I *6 per c^t- of the subdivisional population. A 
^all iiuniljer among the 3.449 Buddhists found in Calcutta U Burmese 
traders, but the great majority are Maghs, who readUy find emploment as 
cooks in Ivuropean households, hotels, etc. * ^ 

124. The Jains,— The number of Jains found in Bengal at succesaive 

census^ has been as .shown in the margin. 
Though u h^ been doubleii in the last ten years 
and IS nine times what it was forty vears ago, 
Jams do not form 3 in 10,0(10 of the' provinmal 
1 population. Those found in Bengal are little 

mom than one per cent «>f the total numl«>r of rfdherents of the Jain religion 
m India, who number 1,1 i8,o^06. The largest number, nearly half a mimon, 
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18 to be louod iu the Bombajy' rresideiicy, more of them in the houdatory 
States of Uombay Than in British territory. J:iajputana Agency has 279,722, 
and it ia among the immigrants from Hajputojia that most of the Jatas in 
Bengal are to m found. Though Bihar waa the birthplace of their religion, 
here are few indigenoua Jams in that ProTlnce and practicatty none in 
Bengal. The greatest increajse iu the uumber returned as Jains has taken 
place in Gjiicntta City. There were only 1,797 in the City in 1911 and the 
number has risen to 9,524. As has alreadv l^een mentioned, it is possible that 
part of this increase is due to the fact tliat greater care vras taken in the 
return of the Jnin religion tlian formerly. Outside Calcutta it is in Kortb 
Beugal that Jains are most frequently to be met with and especially in RangT- 
[>ur. They are also to be found iu considerable numbers in Murshidabad, but 
hardly penetrate to Jessore and K.hulna or to the districts of Eastern Bengal, 
except Mymensiiigh. Jains are divided into two main sects, the Dtgambars 
and Swet^bars, whose tenants differ mainly as to the doctrine of nudity and 
:is to the position of women. T)ie hrst holds that the Tirtliambars went abotit 
naked and that Maliavit a himself prescribed nudity at least for ascetics. They 
d« not clothe their images, and diVest themselves of their upper garments 
when they eat. They also hold, contrary to the opinion of the Swetambars, who 
clothe their images, that women cannot attain ?J irvana. There is an offshoot of 
the Swetaml>ar sect, called the Sthanakdwaais, which denounces idolatory 
and denies the efficacy of pilgrimages. At the special request of the 
Swelambari Terapanthi Sabha separate figures were collected regarding the 
ntmibers belonging to the Swetambari sect m Calcutta, and it was found that 
out of the 5,524 Jaiius in the city, 2,199 belonged to it. 

125. Sikhs. —Sikhs arc very few in Bengal, though, as the figure 
printed iti the margin alvow, their number increased very much between 1901 

Atand 1911. All are immigrants and more than 
half are to lie found in Calcutta, where they are 
4 14 traders and mechanics, taxi'cab drivers and the 
f&j like. The few Sikljs in Bengal are less than one 
... 3,2'ii in -I thousand of the whole body of adherents of 

... 2 ,.«i reiiigioji \jx India. 

126. The Jews. —The Jews in Bengal are almost all domiciled in Cal- 
tutta, where their numlier ts 1,620, and includes more females (924) than 

males (896). European Jews are few and the 
... colony in Calcutta is an old foundation, ft 

1.914 roak^ up some 8 per cent, of the total niuntier of 
Z Jews in India, the majority of which is to be 

... 1.8SI found in Bombay City. There are more than a 
thousand Jews each in Burma and in Cochin State, but very few indeed in 
any otlier jjurts of India. 

127. The Confucians. — Of the 1,443 Confucians found in Bengal 1,411 
were returned from Calcutta. None were discovered by the Census of 1881 or 
by the census of 1891 and in 1061 there were otdy 178, but the number rose to 
1,058 in l9U and has further increased. Bengal baa 12 per cent, of the 
Uonfucians in India, practically all the rest, except a few in the Aiulaman 
fslauds, being returned in Burma. 

128. The Zoroastrians.' — Of the 770 adherents of the Parsi (Eoro* 
ustriaii) rt-ligion 641 were fotmd in Calcutta. They are traders who hate 
come over from Bombay. Though their numl^er in Bengal is so small, it is 
larger than in other Provinces of India except tlie Bombay Prestdenev cs^rtain 
Slates adjoining it, the Central Provinces, Uuiterl Provinces and Kashmir, 
and the last three contain not many more than Bengal. The ntimher in 
Bengal is steadily growing. Tt is twice what it was in 1961 and fire times 
what it was in 1881- 

129. The Christians. — Christianity has made but little impre^ion 
upon the population of Bengal when measured by the number of converts 
whicli have been made. The numlier of Christians is hit 31 per 10,006 of the 
pnpidation, less than one in 300, and among Indians only one in :196. The 
total in Bengal, {49,069, is only one in 320 of the Christiam in India, for the 
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proitortion of the total population which Christians form is very much higiier 
m Southern India. In Travancore and Cochin they form more than a quarter, 
aW’S tK?r cent, and 26*3 per (»nt, of the population of these Stales rea|^tive- 
ly. ihe proportion in the Madras Presidency is 3-22 per c^t-, ten times ns 
great as die proportion in Beogal, and in the Central Provinces and lierar. 
4*ji4 per cent., murteen times as great. The proportion is higher titan in 
Bengal also in Burma, 1-95 per cent, in the thin jab, l',33 per cent., in 
Bornliay, 1 '04 per cent, in Bihar and Orissa, 0*8 per cent, rising to S O per 
cent, in Chota Nagpur and in the United Provinces, 0-44 per cent. Tlie 
proportion in India as a whole is 1 *50 per cent. Christians are more numer¬ 
ous in Central Bengal than in other divunous of the Provtnoe mainly by 
reason of a large nnmliei's found in Calcutta and tlie 24r^Pa^anas. The 
number in each district found at each succeiwive census since 1881 and its 
profiortionate variation during each decade is pven in Subsidiary Table I IT 
printed at the end of this chapter, The distribution of the total numlier 
among the several districts of the Province is illiuitrated by the map in tUa* 
gram «o. 44 The area of the bJack square shown upon each district in this 



map is proportional to the number of Christians in the district, though the 
position of a square does not indicate the part of a district in which most 
Christians are to be found. A sou are one inch each way on this map would 
indicate the presence of 380,000 Christians. Under the name of each district 
on the map appears the denomination of the mission or missions to which the 
greatest number of Christians are adherent. It will be seen that the krtresl 
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body of Christians is in Calcutta. To Um body Europeans and Anglo-Indians* 
„ subscribe I'ather moiv than two-tnirds. The 

— 24-Parganas, 18,555, and Dacca, 18,377, are the 

7*574 districts outside it wbicli hold mure tliau 

lOjOtM), though the seven districts nientioiied in 
, a.issa tiie margin hold more than 5,000. 

130. Sects gf Christians.— The Portuguese were the hrst to bring 
(Ibristianity to Bengal. Portuguese adventurers, w*ho for a considerable 
peiicd were frankly ihrates, made tlieir headquarters on the-islnnd of Sand* 
wip off Noakhali aiut were strong enougJi at one time to hold the balance of 
power in those parts between the Mogul force with its headipiarters at 
Dacca and the ruler of Arracati. Thev enslaveil their captives and convert- 
e<l them to Christianity, The Feringfiis of Kasteni Bengal, who arc their 
descendants, may or may uc^ all have Portuguese bhtod in their veins. There 
are none now on the Islimd of Sand wip, but they are found on the Noakhali 
mainland, in Chittagong and Bakargan), and there Is a colony of them near 
(jcoukhali in Midnupore. Tn appearance they are scarcely to be distinguish- 
cd from, their neighfiours, though they adhere to the Konmii Catholic faith 
and are baptised with Portuguese names. In ordinary life, however, they 
are generally called by names such as are in use around* them, and the priest 
sometimes has to search carefully ttmmgh his registers to discover by what 
m«me he is to marry or to bury them. Their total nuiiiber is below 

The origin of Uie Portuguese churt^hes in Dacca ilistrict and in Bakar- 
ganj dates back almost to tlie same period. The Portuguese church is the 
proprietor of a wjtle zammdttri some 20 miles north of Narayanganj 
granted by the Moguls, and the tenant cultivators are almost all Christians, 
^le Portuguese churches are administered bv the Bishop of Mylapur, who is 
subordinate to the Archbishop of Goa. Other Homafi Catholic missions 
controlled bv the Archbishop of Calcutta, adth Suffragan Bishops at Krtsh- 
nagar and Dacca, began work later. In Central Bengal Uie Soeeity of 
Foreign Missions of Milan is at work, in Eastern Bengal the priests are 
Jesuits and comprise natives of several European continontal nations. 
Homan Catholics are 28,083 mules and 24,474 females, u little more tlmn one- 
third of the total number of Christians in Bengal. 

The evidence of tombstones shows that there was an Armenian church at 
Sutaniitj within the area now covered by* Calcutta at least RO years before 
Job Charnock founded the EngUsh Settlement, and Amieidans w^ere also 
settled 1(H> years before the battle of PSaeoey ut Chinsura, Dacca and Murshi- 
dabnd. Anncaian Ciiri.'Ttiiins number 438 males and 395 females. The 
church is intended to minister to ita own nationals and their descendants and 
is adhered to by practically no Indian converts. The same may be said of 
the Greek Church, adherents of which were returned as 79 males and 39 
females. ^ * 

Protestant mi&sions of various denominations are at work in every part 
of tlie Province The AngUcan Communion is represenletl by the S<a'iety 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Church Missionary Society, theOforil 
Mission, and the Church of England Zenanii Mission. ' All are at w^ork 
around Calcutta. The first has a considerable congregation drawn from 
semi-aboriginal races in Midnapore. The second ministers to a lame com¬ 
munity in Nadia district and in Karidpur, and controls a colony ofiSanuU 
Christians in Jalpaigtiri. The Oxford Mission, which is rather scholastic 
than l«>nt on making Chriatians, extends to Barisat and Dacca. The English 
Baptist Mission, though it extends also as far as the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and Dinajpur, works mainly in the southern parts oF the Presidency 
and Dami Divisions, The northern parts of Dacca and Chittagong Divi¬ 
sions are covered by Australian Baptist Missions now working under one 
board of management, but except among the Gams in Mymensingh district 
they have made little headway. Methodists are at work among the aborigi¬ 
nal’ people of Bankura and the Asansol subdivision of Btirdwan. and the 
liOiidoa Missionair ^iety (Congnegationalist) in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. Presbyterians have undertaken the work among the Eosteru 
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HimalajaD people and have founded large congregations, especial Iv in the 
neighbourhood of Katimpoug, though there are also many Roman Catholica 
In the hilts. The Lutheran Missions of Chota Nagpur hardly touch Beng^, 
though there are Lutheran Christians among the immigrants to Dinajpur, 
Ja1|>aigiii j and elsewhere, and a Lutheran missiun is estahlishcd in 8ikkim 
amt Cooch Bebar, 

The following table gives the number of adherents of each of the moat 
important Christian sects:— 
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The value of the figures is somewhat reduced by the fact that so many were 
returned as Christian or Protestant only, without further details, in spite of 
the verj' explicit instructions issueti on the points. For this the people of 
Calcutta are lai^ly lefqaonsible, especially Europeans and Anglo-Indiaiie, 
who fiQed up their own schedules without reading the instructions print^’ 
on the back. Generally speaking, Europeans are Protestants and favour 
the Anglican Communion, while the majority of Anglo-Indians are Roman 
Catholics. Neither subscribe many to the numt)ers of the Baptist, Metho¬ 
dist, Congregationalist and similar denominations, which especially the 
Baptists, have made much headway among Inidans. In lfM)I those who were 
returned merely as Protestants were added to the numbers of the Anglicans 
and, as it seems that a large proportion of those who retumeil no at the 
last census must have lielonged to the Church of EiiglatKl, the uumlier of its 
adherents cannot have fallen as much as the above figures indicate 

. t ^*'***•' Community.— The number of Christians 

m Bengal has more than doubled during the lost 40 years. The rate of 
increase in successive decades has been 13-9 per cent. Ijetween IfiSl nnA iRBi 
29-5 per cent, between 1891 and 1901, 21*7 per cent, between 1901 2d 1911’ 
ami 14-9 per cent, m the lost decade. The increase since 1881 has beeii 
106-2 per cent,, while the increase in the total population in the same period 
has been but 28-6 per cent. The wmtrast between these last two fi<nire» is the 
more remarkable when it is remembered that Christians are verv few In such 
districts as Noakholi, Tippera. Mymensingh and Bogra, which,'of the plains 
districts, have shown the greatest increa se of jMipulation. Christian 

* Ttl Ethf9 Ali^Ekl TtlilifBiit MlJ 30 llldtHJ|4 hftlllUCd tP iullllft/tf Li4*|i4f|. {yn 

Wf^tiirrb Biath(>dH liif tliciilght* ' ■ 































GJIOWTH OF THE CHBUmAN CnUMOHITY. 


in 


missions have made little or no headway either among the better class Hindus 
or the Muhammadans. Their converts are made either among aboriginal 
tribes as in Western Ben^, the western part of Northern Bengal, JfHpai- 
guri and Myrniansingh, the hill tribes of the Himalayas and the most back¬ 
ward of those of the eastern hills, and Hindus of the lower castes, the Nama- 
suclras of the low-lying tract on the borders of Farid pur and Bakarg^j, and 
Pods, Kaibarttas, etc., in Jessore, Khulna and the 24-Pargana8. The oom- 
mmiity has received its greatest numbers of converts in the last decade in 
Midnapore at the hands of the Society for the Prraagation of the Gospel; in 
Jessore and Khulna at the hands of the English Baptist Mission; in Dinaj- 
pur at the hands of the Franciscan Roman Catholic Mission and the Eng¬ 
lish Baptist Mission; in Jalpaiguri and Raiahahi mainly through the Presby¬ 
terians; in Faridpar, Bakaiganj and the Chittagong Hill TracU through the 
English Baptist Milton, assist^ in Faridpur by the Australian Baptist arid 
the Christ!^ Missionary Society and^ by the Jesuit Mission in Bakarganj; 
in Mytnensingh through the Australian Baptists and in Tripura State 
through the ThadoKuki Mission, which is unacnomiiiaflonal, though suppor¬ 
ted by the Presbyterians, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLK I.—Gkkkual Dis'raiBUTKW op the PopuitATiON by Relkhok. 
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SUBSIDIAHY TABLE II.— DlSTBIBO'nOK BY DlSTBICTB 
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SDBSIDJAJIY TABLI^ JIL—Chrlstiaxs, KOlBEa and Variateos. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Age. 

132. Introductory. — This and the two suceoding chapters deal with 
the distribution f>f the population by Age, Sex and Civil Coutiition ^ven ui 
Census Table VII, for the population adherent to each reli^on and ui Table 
XIV for aelected castes. This chapter besidra dealinff with Uie statistics of 
age, makes use of the vital statistics published for each year of the decade by 
the Uepartment of Public Health. It has not been a long chapter in former 
Uemsus He|)orts, for those who wrote them devoted themselves instead to 
Ethnolngicm and similar studies in connection with caste and religion 
but the age statistics are worthy of closer examination. There are 14 
suljsidiary tables printed at the end of the chapter giving : — 

I. A distribution by annual periods of age for 100,000 Hindus and 

100,000 Muhammadans of each sex in Western and 
Northern Bengal and in Eastern Bengal obtained direct 
from the returns. 

lA. A gradunted distribution by annual age periods for 100,000 
Hindus and 100,000 Muhammadans male and female. 

IB, An analysis of Sub-Table IA giving tlie graduated distributiioti 
by quinquennial age periotm. 

II. Tlie age distribution of 10,000 of each sex and religion obtained 

direct from tlie returns for the last four censuses for the 
Province as far as available and for each Natural 
Division. 

III. The age distribution of 10,000 of each sex and religion obtained 

dirqpt from the returns of the last four oeiisuses, 

IV. The age distribution of l,iXXi males and females for selected 

castes. 

TV A. The proportion of children under 12 and of persons over 40 
to thaw aged 15—40, also of inarried females aged 15— 
4ft to females of all ages for selected castes and raixs. 

V. The proportion of child ren under ID otul of persona over 60 to those 

aged 15-^), also of marriod females aged 15—40 to 
females of all ages at the last three censuses in each 
district. 

VA. The proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to 
those aged 15—4f l, also of married females aged 15 — 40 to 
females of all ages for each religioti in each Natural 
Divisionsf 

VI. Variatioi).s in population at certain age periods. 

VII. Reported birth-rate by sex and Natural Divisions for the las^ 

decade. 

\']I[. Reported death-rate by sex and Natural Divisions for the lost 
decade. 

rX. Refwrted death-rate by sex and age in the hist decade. 

X. Reported deaths from rortain diseases during the decade. 

Three appendices are also prints at the end of the chapter — 

L A note on the manner of presentation of birth and tnortalitv rates; 

11. The report of an enquiry regarding the fertility of marriages in 
Bengal; and 

‘ Til. A note on the teats of the accuracy of vital statistics which have 
been carried out of recent years by the Department of 
Public Health. 

The age returns are one of the curiosities of an Indian census. The 
instructions regarding the entry of in the schedules are simple enough, 
viz., that the number of years which each person has Cf>mplet^ are to be 
entered and that children below one year of age are to be entered ** infants/’ 
The latter rule was provided to prevent the number of months of a small 
child’s age being entered and subsequently confused with entries in years. 
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The iUfficulty ts that all but a very ^all proportion of the people of India 
have oidy the vaguest idea of their age. The knowledge is ao instance in 
which the civilization of India is centuries liehind that of Europe. The 
age returns in England are not by any means quite perfect, but they have 
very much improved since the decennial census hrst became an mstitution, 
and the defects which they now show do not arise mainly from lack of 
knowledge. The great majority of the population knows its age to the 
ilay. The upper and middle classes in Europe have for several Tiutidr^s 
of years taught their children to keep festival on their birthdays. The 
iractice dates earlier than the spread of Chrnd^ianity both among the 
[.atins and runong the invaders from the north, but it has undoubtedly had 
some encouragement in the Christian era from the analogy with Christmas, 
always the children'a festival from earliest times. Indian children do not 
keep their birthdays in the same way. Even among the educated classes 
very few know the date of their birth,’ and only a sm^I proportion are able 
to state their age in years with any certaintv. There is often, it is true, a 
record of their birth ’in the higher‘and middle cla.s.s«j among the Hindus in 
their horoscopes, for the astrologer notes the day, hour and minute of birth 
tiefore casting it. These papers are consulted before marriages take place 
ami are i^imetimes produced in evidence in court, hut census enumerators 
would nut l>e allowed to examine them, even if they hail the lime to spare to 
do .so and the documents were at hatid. The individual to be enumerated 
bus not committed the date to memory. Often the papers have been lost, 
and it ts very common to find men whose families have been literate from 
generations with no better evidence of their age than Matriculation Exam* 
1 nation certificates showing in what j-ear their age was alumt 16. Among 
the illiterate it is not uncommon for an old man to say that he is “ prolwbly 
25” or for a father to give iiis age le&s than his son gives his. Many simplv 
plead entile ignorance but others—and they the great majority—make 
wild gue.ssea or give such ludicrous replies as hh chiilts, 20 or 4eb The ideas 
of the enumerauvrs on the subject of age are often quite as nebulous a.s those 
of the persons to lie enumerated, 'I’hey hlithcly take down whatever is told 
them and it must not lie imagined that the entries are even approximately 
correct. But the resultant statistics are by no means without value. They 
are verj’ interesting psychological!v, and m'uch can t>e made of them In nddi* 
tion. In Table Vll printed in the Tables Volume the complete stalistics 
of age by quinquennial penods is given for males and females of each religiou. 
Similar statistics by annual periods were not tabulated for the whole 
Trovince but areas were taken as sjimples in West and North Bengal and in 
Eastern Bengid which were occupied by some 100,IKK) of each .sex of Hindus 
and Muhammadans, and statistics prepared from them. Sutwidiary 
Table I, printed at the end of this chapter, gives the age distribution of 
100,()(Kt of each sex and religion in North aQ<l West Bengal anti in East 
Bengal according to the figures obtained. The extreme irregularity in the 
figures is immediately noticeable: the large numiiers returned as ag^ 
25, 30, 35, 40. 45*. 50, etc., rejiresent persons who guessed at their age and 
plumpeil for multiples of five. A preference for even numbers ratlier than 
odd numbers also appears, thou^li it is often upset bv the appearance of 
5 in the middle of the series of digits and seems, therefore, to resolve itself 
into a preference for numbers ending with a 2 or an 8. Seein^^ that the me 
returns have been so greatly influenccfi by such preferences these one is 
tempted at first sight to throw them aside as quite valueless But this is 
not so. The existence and effect of these preferences is of psv'choloffical 
interest but it is sometlung more. Wlien large numlicrs are conoe/ned 
It 18 safe to say that a population whicli guea.sed its age in an ascertained 
manner on one occ^ion will do m tm almost identical manner on another 
and tlmt ordinarily as many will gi,ess too high as too low. With 
the increase of civilmtion a knowledge of the age of the population 
and of the nunibere of the several age j»eriods b«x>mea increasingly important. 
The application of the recent le^ktion which makes it competoit to^rtain 
Local Administrative Bodies to introduce compuIso 17 education for chOdren 
between certain ages requires, before preliminary areangemenia can be made 
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to carry out the project, a knowledge of the number of children which may 
be expected to be found between these agee. I f a correctly graduated distribu¬ 
tion of the numbers in each year of age, among 100,01)0 of the population of 
each sex and age, can be obtained' it will supply figures for tne nuinber of 
children betwe^ the ages of 6 and II, or of persons between any other two 
agi^. But this will not show how many people would claim or would be 
estimated by another enquiry to fall between the same two ages. It is at this 
poinf that the crude figures are of vahie. They tell us at least how many iiid t vi¬ 
dua Is would be piiiceti in ench age period by other estimators of the same class jis 
the census enumerators. Such considerations as these show tliat a closer 
examination of the *peculiartties of (he crude distributioti by annual age 
periods given in Subsidiary Table I at the end of this chapter is worth making. 

Generally speaking, it is only after the age of 25 or 30 that the majority 
of the population makes no attempt to gness its agt? nearer than to the nearest 
multiple of 5. After that age the proportion that gtiesses in this way appears 
to increase with age, but there are marked differences iM+tween the behaviour 
of males and females, Muhammadans and Hindus, and ^^’^estem and Eastern 
Bengal prople in the matter. More Hindus attempt to give ages which arc 
not multiples of five than Muhammadans, and it is likely that individu^s 
among Hindus have on the whole the more accurate knowledge of their ages. 
This is no doubt to be accounted for by the advantage which they have over 
Muhammadans in the matter of cduc<ition, The ages of males who have 
reached maturity are not given as much more carefully than those for females, 
as might have b^n expected from the disparity between the extent of educa¬ 
tion in the case of males and the case of femalea. The explanation lies in 
the fact that the enumerators commonly got their information regarding 
females from the male members of the household and not direct from the 
females. The sampling, which was done sepamtelv from Eastern Bengal 
and from Western and No^em Bengal, has brought out some remarkable 
differences in the manner in which ages were returned in the two halves 
of the Province. Both among Hindus and Muhammadans, those living in 
Eastern Bengal seem to have guessed their ages much more often by plunip- 
a multiple of 5 than those living in the western half of the Province, 
The Easteni Bengal people favouretl multiples of ID much more often than 
odd multiples of five, but the Western Bengal people showed much lcs,s 
often a preference for even multiples of 5. In the western half of the 
Province very many. Hindus especially, to have tried to avoid multi¬ 
ples of 6. and the result has bwn that the ages of large numbers have 
been given in ffgures ending with 2 .and 8 and of only somewhat smiiller 
numbers in figures ending with 6. Thus, among Western ^ngal, Hindus, 
more gave their age at 22 and 32 than at 20 and 30, more at 36 than af 
35, and more at 72 than at 75, The attempt to avoid multiples of 5 at 
the earlier ages is more marked. Among Hindu males in Western 
12 was a much stronger favourite than 10, and IB thnu 20. 
while more gave their ages at Ifi and 14 than at 15 and at 8 than at 10, In 
the case of Hindu females and also of Muhammadam^ of both sexes in Western 
Bengal 12 was more often given than ID, No doubt the enumeratortt were in 
pan responsible for these cur inns results. They wanted to avoid the appear¬ 
ance that in their returns ages had too obviously been guesses, but, whether tiie 
enumerators or the enomieTated were responsible for the reaults. they indicate 
that without donbt the people of the western half of the Province "are much 
the more alive to the importance of the knowledge and correct return of age. 
From the manner in which the sampling vras done—approximately equal 
numbers both of Muhammadans and Hindus being dealt with in the two 
halves of the Province—it is apparent that the greater predominance of 
Muhammadans in Eastern Bengal has had no effect upon the results, No 
samples were taken from Calcutta or its near neighbourhood and it is clear 
that in this respect at least the civilir.atton of West Bengal is distinctly in 
advance of that of Eastern Bengal. 

The figures for children at ages under 5 are very peculiar, AmonF *ioth 
males and females, Hindu and Muhammadan, the total number is !e«s than 
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multiples, though we shall not ha^e eliminated the prefereuce of even 
muitiples of 5 over odd multiples. A useful step in the graduation of the 
age distribution according to the returns will have been tjusen if we replace 
each number in tlie series by the mean of 5 numbers, itself and the two num- 
liers above and below it. The process is cnllefl ^'Bloxaiu’s method of 
smoothing ** after a statistician who invented it. The preference for even 
over odd numbers remains, for the mean wliich will replace the figure 
against an age expressed by an even number of years will be the mean of 
(he figures ngaiiist 3 even age numbers and two Ofld ones, while the figures 
against an even number w'u) f)e the mean of the figures again.st 2 even age 
numbers anrl 3 odd ones. The effect of the preference for even numbers 
over wid can be ehmiiuited by taking twice over a series of means of con¬ 
secutive numbers two at a time, lly applying such a process again and 
again, and especially if meims of as many as ten or eleven consecutive num- 
tiers in the series were taken at a time it would be po&sihle ultimately to pro¬ 
duce a perfectly smoothly graduated series, Bnt the obiecftiou to doing so 
IK that it would too much idealize the distribution. While removing the 
irregularities which had been caused by guesses having been made, it would 
at the same time remove all other irregularities, some of which have a very 
n‘Hl significance, Acconlingly it is inadvisable to carry the graduation by 
taking means further than has just been mentioned. The next step is to 
plot the last series of means obtained upon squared paper so that aheissse 
represent age and ordinates the number of persons in each annuril age 
period, Tlirough the points thus plotted a smooth curve may be drawn 
which may fairly 1 j© taken to represent the age distribution with the pre¬ 
ference for even* over odd numbers, and the preference for multiples of 3 
eliminated. The curves obtained in this maimer for Muhammadans and 
the Hindus are reproduced in miniature in Diagram 47 and 4S on this page. 
































After the age of 30 in both of them in the curves ull wave in a similar 
manner with the same wave-length of 10 years, the top of the waves 
corresponding to the even multiples of 5 and the hollow corresponding to 
the odd multiples. These waves indicate no more than the preference for 
even multiples of 5 over odd ones. In the case both of Hindus and Muliam- 
madans tne waves are nmre noticeabje in the curves lor females than 
males ns was only to be expected. They might have been eliminated 
alLogetUer if, in applying Bloxant's method of snioothiug, means of as mauy 
as ten numbers h:id been taken together at a time, but such a proceeding 
throughout the series would have obscured certain signthcant |wcu lari ties 
of the curves tjefore the of 3(>, which are w’orthv of examination. It 
will t)e noticed that the hollow lietween the crests of the waves at .50 and ftO 
in the curves of Muhammadans and Hindus and especially in tlie case of 
males are distinctly more pronounced than the hollows on*either side. It 
is just possible that there may Ije some real significance in this, and that it 
may 1)6 a still remaining trace of a low level of birth-rate iu the decade 
from IBOO to lB7t) when there was a shortage of food supplies, and w'heii 
malarial fever was raging In Central and Western Ileiigah and spreading 
to areas which had not previously sufferetl in the same way. But it is 
moi« likely that the explanation is psychological. When 5u is reachetl, 
piH>pie are more easily satisfied to give tneir ages to the nearest multiple of 
10 than liefore. The some people might distinguish between 45 ami 40, 
hut would not trouhle to distinguish l)etween 55 and 6U. 

In the case of both Hindus and Muiiamiuadans the curve for males 
remain higher than the curve for females from Iwfltre the age of 30 for nearly 
3U years. This is accounted for by a tendency either for males to exag¬ 
gerate their age.s or for females to understate them or both during this 
period of life. That the oldest people should exaggerate their age m very 
imtui'uh It is found almost universally and there i,s no doubt whatever that 
the tendency exists in India. Authentic cases of person,s who have lived 
too years are few in EnglniuL Only ^ males and 73 females out of 451 
luilltbns gave tlieir at over Hid in England and Wales at the Census of 
IdU. It is an indisputed fact that Indians reach maturity earlier 
mill age more quickly than the pe».jple of Europe, yet, whereas, about '2 per 
million gave their at 10(l and over in Eughiud the corresponding pro- 
nortion in Bengal was over 3(K) per million. One woman in Sikkim gave 
her age as 14b, an altogether impossible figure, and the same tendency to 
exaggerate has undoubtedly affect^ the figures for the ages at least from 70 
to too as well as above it. There is no means of discovering the truth ;tnd 
determining the extent of the results of this .teiideucy, but if the estimate 
made by the Actuhry in dealiug with the figures of 1911 was a good one. 
viz., that a proportion of les.s than 1 per l(H),(M)Q lives beyond the age of ulxmt 
87 in Bengal and that only 35 males and 38 females per 100,IHK) of each sex 
live licyond 7ft, it meams that piiu’licaUy all, who gave I heir age at lUd or 
over, must htsve added on 25 years. 

Below 30 the waves in the curves are less regular than above it. In 
the case both of males and females of both religion the crest Ijefora the one 
at the age of 40 has moved very distinctly backwards and the top of it m at 

27 or 28 instead of at 30. Further ba^ though the curves for males _ 

Hindu and Muhammadan—show the same general tendencies, those for 
females show quite different ones. The crest in the neighIjourhood of 20 
for males has entirely disappeared anil the curves show a long depression 
l^etween Uie crests at about 26 and at about 8. ft appears that at least 
from 14 to 24 the number of males has lieeii understated and that there him 
1 «eii a distinct tendency to oveintimation of tlieir ages? by young men from 
18 or 19 up to 24 and an untlerstatement of the ages of fiovs from 13 or 14 
to 17. This is ven- natural. At 17 or 18 the boy becomes a mau and both 
he, hia parents and the census enumerator, nre mdine<l to make too imich 
of his man's estate and over estimate. Underestimation l)eIow that jige is 
c<^ually natural. The boy has obviously not reached man’s estate and his 
age is nut down at something which will make it appear certain that this is 
so. The e.xaggeration of ages just after adolescence is considerablv more 
noticeable than the underestimation liefore it. Its result has been notio^ 

25 a 
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ill the figures for erer}’ successive census and was expressed by Mr. Hardy, 
the Actuary, who dealt with the figures for 1^81 and 1891 as a [leaping up 
uf the figures tieiween the ages of 25 aiiii fid at tiie expense of the precect- 
iiig and following ages, in the figures for ihc Census of 1921 lids has 
apparently lieen more noticeable at the expense of the [>recet]Lng tlian the 
foliowiiig ages. The girl bceunies a woman some years before the lx>y 
becomes a iiiau. The hiatus in the statistics i-epresented in the ludlow of 
the curcis for males round about 2fi, just auer adulescene is reached 
moves, in the case of femaU's, to the age jjeriod from 13 to IB and is 
represent Oil by the hollows in the cun'ea for females wliose lowest points 
are reached nbout 14 or 15, There is some heaping up of the figures for 
females round the ages of 18 to 2th hut wliereas in the case of males tlie 
avoidance of tJie ages w'hich are the turning point of adoJcseence appear to 
show itself more in exaggeration over that point than in underestimate 
below it, this is not so m the case of females. Trom U to 14 the curves 

mille females, 
in the mai^n, 
bv the area iu 


show a laige excess of boys per mille males over girls j^er 
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The excess at eaeb age is given 
anti as a whole it is represented 
the gap Ijetiveen the curves for males and for 
feintdes frttra the ages of 7 and 15. This area 
is smaller than the gap lietween the curves 
between 15 and 25, but. whereas very much of 
the latter area is accounted for by tlie imderstatemeut of the numbers of 
males between 15 and 25| lietwceri 8 and 15 the understatement towards 
tlie end of the period and overstatement of ilie numliers of males towards 
the Iiegiiiiung will tend ti> balance to one another, and the gaj) between 
the curves from 8 to 15 must bt? put down almost entirclv to the under¬ 
statement of the age of girls in that peritHi, As is well known this is the 
age at wliich girls are niarried in lleugnl. Tlie custom of the country 
oriiains that it is the duty of parents to marry their diiugliter.ii liefore they 
arrive at puberty, but marriage is exjieusive'' and the expense falls ujioh 
the girls’ parents. Often they have the greatest iliRicuItv in meetiug it and 
are obliged to put it off later than they could wish. To avoid the disgrace 
which falls upon parents who fail to marry IheLr daughters liefore tlie age 
of pulieriy, and tho immmence of such dL^race when tlie girl is growing 
up but her m.ari'iage has not yet been perfonue^l, or when she has hwn 
married but her husband has not vet taken her away from lier paients' 
bouse, there is a well nuirkecl tendency to understate tlie age of girls who 
are still liviug in their fathei-s’ homesteade. That this tendency exists^ 
has lieen a fact well known for a long time. The census figures render it 
possible to estimate the force of tliis teudency. Aesiiming that the num¬ 
ber of Ixjys in the ages from 9 to 14 are approximately con-ect. ajid that as 
the experience of other coiuitries where age statistics are more relinlde 
shows, thi.s IS an al^e at which the numbers of riuvlcs and femnies in. tlie 
population are exactly equal. Uie uuderestiinate in the case of Hindus 
amounts to a total of iJififij’ears in the ages of 12,728 female children, or an 
aveiage of I B moiitlu! for eiieh child, and in the case of MiulmmnmdaiLs a 
total of 2,039 years ill the ages of 14.105 children or an average of 17 
niontha for each child. The undel'statcmein h almut the same in the case 
of Muliammndniis and Hind us, from the. difficulty and the expense which 
the better das.s of Himlus have in mari 7 ing their "daughters it might per¬ 
haps have lieen anticipated tliat the tendenev to utulei-stateiueiit 
might have lieen the greater m the wise of Hindu.^i, "hut it is to lie remem¬ 
bered that in respect of the expenses of marriiige ilie Miihaiumadan cul¬ 
tivators hove come to lie very extravagant indeed, that tlie better class 
Hindus form but a comparatively small fraction of the Hindu population 
and among the lower class there are people among whom murriaA expenses 
do not fall at all heavily njion the girls’ i>arenfs. The abrupt nse in ilih 
curves for females after the age of 15 is esisilv explained. As soon as tlie 
young wife U> live with hei husband and lieaI S her first diildren Uie 
tendency at once is to make her out an older woman than she roalJv is 

i‘nm what has been written earlier in tills chApter ' n**mrdini:* 
the ages of early childhood and the shape of the curves below the ages of 10 
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it is at once apparent that the figures obtained from the census returns are 
of very little value.. The actuaries who have dealt with the statistics of 
former censuses have, ia preparing life tables, found it necessary to throw 
over the census statistics altogeLher for ages belmv or 12. and have worked 
laaiidy upon the vital statifita-s of certain iProclaimed Claus. Mr. Acklurid, 
the actuarj' who <lealt with the figures for lltil, wrote: “This is of course 
far from satisfactory hut the only alleruative course appeared to l)e to omit 
Lite figures for the younger altogether. In the practical application cl 
the Ptwlaiaied Claixs figures, in deducing the estimated mortality table at the 
early ages iu respect of each province, these figures were adopted as a sort of 
base line and such modifications were juade in the curve, iaclicatiiig the rate 
of mortality from 0 to 12 as appeared necessary to make a continuous 
curve throughout life and a smooth junction ivith the graduated figures ma 
thematicjilly detfuced at higlier ages." Fli#: aim was to produce an idenlij-ed 
distriluitioii through the early ages as tfinaigh md;S4i^uent ages, one for tlie 
early ages based in fact on a stationary birth-rate, Thu hirin'ratcs of recent 
years has, however, been far from stHtiftnaTy', My aim is somewhat 
dift'eit'iii from bis, and, especially in view of the fact that the normal 
birth rale in Bengal has been so violently disturbed during the last decaile. 
1 propose to use a different method of arriving at an age distributiuu for 
children Iwru in recent years. The figures obtiiinnd from the net urns for the 
numbers in each of the early stages must be disoartled bid it seems probable 
that the total number of male children who are below 12 or 13 is about correct, 
Thongli we may not know the iiutnlier of chi Id t en boni each year, wo liave 
figures for the number of births obtained each year by the same agency and 
in the same manner, the figures jiubliidib>d annually by llie Department of 
Public Health. It is fairly safe to take it that the "number of births returned 
is every year alioiit the same prtJponioii of the true nunilwr, Ut m take it 
to Ije so and assume that the true number of birtljs is the iiumlicr returnetl, 
multiplied by the constant ». At any time the number of infants aged less 
thati one year is the number born in the year previous, multiplied by a factor 
depending upon the rate of infnutiJe mortality. We may not kiniw exactly 
what this factor is. but the greatest infantile mortality is in the fnvt few 
weeks and months of life and depends upon the conditions of child birth. 
.Since Llie incidence of epidemics and the like enters little into the case, 
couditlons of child birth remaiu much the same from year to year, and when 
we are dealing with large figures we may assume tliat the factor dependent 
upon rates of Infantile mortality from year to year is approximately con¬ 
stant, Let us aiisttme this is to be the case, and take tlie number of children 
at any moment aged less than one year to be the number born in the vear 
previous, multiplied by a constant £i. The number of these which sii^ive 
.another year is reduced by a factor depending on the morti^tty rates between 

1 anil 2 years of age. To obtain this factor and the corresponding factors 

for subseijuent years, 1 propose to use the proportion between the graduated 
numbers given for Bengal by Mr. Aekland on page 176 of the Census Report 
for India, 1011, and to take it that the number of children aged I — 2 years 
is the number recorded as having been bom between ! and 2 years previously, 
muJtipJi«?d by two constant a and b and the fraction that the 

number aged 2—3 years is the number recorded as having l»ecn boVn between 

2 and 3 years previously, multiplied by a and b and by the fraction fnjfSf 
and so on. It will lie seen that use is not being made o^ the aljoolute numbers 
given in the gradunted distribution for ISIl, but only of the proportions 
between them, and as this proportion is only to be used for a short series 
it will Iw conceded that it is legitimate to use it, means is at hand 
for elimiiiatiijg the constnnti^ by etmattng the total number of male ohildrim 
aged 0—13 in 15121 obtained in tliis way to the total uiimber of male 
duldren aged 0—18 accortiing to the census, or rather according to the 
figures obtained from oiir smooth curves based on the ceiusus figures. By the 
use of this method we obtain the age distrlhiiLion — ]:i per 100,1 KM) males, 

of tile Hindu rpid Muhammadan popu- 
laioii given in tli emargin, ^lese 
miiuhers arc ahuwii phitted «n the 
curves in diagrams 47 and 48 bv 
stars. If we draw curves through 
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thejfw star^ it will be seen that 
what WL» have done is to replace 
the original curves for males be 
tween the ages 0—1 IS by other curves 
the sum of whose ordinates is the same 
as the sum of the ordinates to the 
original curves. 

llie next step towards graduatiou of 
the distribution is to smooth out 
the waves in the curves from 35 onwards. The mechanical process of taking 
successive means of one number and the number which appears ten places 
below it in the series can be used to assist in this, though the curve being gener¬ 
ally concave upwards, such a process tends to raise it slightly higher than it 
shrmid be. Haviug plotted this Last series of means, it is safer to use the 
points only a.s a guide to assist in druiviug a smooth curve which will intersect 
the waved curve twice every decade, and leave such gaps between tlie two that 
the total area of the gaps on the one side of the new curve eq^uals th#^ total 
area of the gaps ou the other. There is little to assist in drawing the smooth 
curve through the ages from 12 to 35 where understaieraent and overstatement 
of age have occured to the greatest extent. The area of the gaps tetween the 
new curve and the old on either side must be equal and as the birth-rate is 
known to have l^n fairly steady from 18S3 or so to lOld we are justified io 
drawing a curve with closest continuity that we are able to obtain and in tx)n- 
linuity with the curve we have sulwtituted in the early and the smooth 
curve for later ages. One word more is to he Siiid regarding the curve for the 
early ages. Tlie returns published l>y the Department of Public Health give 
the number of births from Januarv to December each year, while the census 
was taken in the middle of Maret, two months and a half after the end 
of the calendar year. This will afi'ect the general trend of the curve 
but very little, ami as we are not in a position to tell for certain in 
what direction it wii produce its effect at any })oit)t, it is w'ell to follow 
the sul>stiluted curve exactly at the earlie.sL ages though we may smootli 
it off somewhat after the first year or two. The final age distribution 
obtained by the method.'! whicll have been outline*! in the above para¬ 
graphs tor males of the Hindu and Muhammadan religions is given in 
coluinua 2 and 4 of Subsidiary Table IA printed at the end of this 
chapter. 

AlteiiEhm has been called to the great preference for even multiples of 
5 over odd multiples in the returns ot age lor females than for males. A 
deliberate understatement of age of unniarriwl girls h/m been traced and the 
sharp rise after 15 in the curves for females smoothed as far as we have 
smtMJthed them has been noticed. The returns indicate that the age figures 
given for females are much leas reliable than thij&e for males, That this was 
only to be expected the following considerations will show. Not only are 
fethales very much less educated in Bengal than males, and TOasequently less 
capable ot aiiy sort of reckouing, but the census enumerator jirobably saw most 
of the mules whom he had to enumerate, and since he was a inau of the village 
he must commonly have known most of them by sight for years. When an 
age was given which w as obviously incorrect lie was no doubt often able to 
correct it. But in recording the ages of females he was in a diffe^t position. 
He would see hone of the females he ha*i to enumerate except the female 
memliers of his own family and some small girls of others, and kticw none of 
the others by sight, for after the age of 12 or so the “purdali” shuts them 
from view. He could, therefore, do very little to rectify mistakes in the 
ages of females, and had to enter what was told him. Even in European 
countries the age returns for females are known to be distinctly les.s accurate 
than the age returns for males, particularly owing to the tendency for women 
who have passed their prime to understate their In the circumstanoes 

1 am of opinion that a more accurate age distribution for females can be 
deduced from the corresponding age distribution for males, than can be 
obtained by proceeding to deaj with the graduation of the numbers for 
females in each age as ha.^ already been done fur males. I am the more dis¬ 
posed to adopt the procedure of obtaiulng graduated numbers fur females 
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from th(^ for males, because the figures for males baTmg been published and 
studied, the greatest interest in the bgures for females is by way of com-* 
parison with the hgiires for males, As a basis for the difference between the 
graduated numbers for females and the males both among Hindus and 
Muhammadans, T proixiae to take the tlifference in tlie corresponding 
numbers accordii^ to Mr. Ackland's tables for Bengal which appear on 
page I7ft of the Census Report for India, atid to which refereitoe has 
already been made. It is well known that a somewhat larger number of lx)y 
babies are liorn into the world than girl babies. Much of the disparity in 
numbers of male nnd female infants disafipears during the first few months of 
life for hoy babies are more delicate than girl babies and the mortality among 
the former is considerably greater than among the latter. According to 
Mr* Ackland's figures the graduated numlTers for males began in the first 
year by being 10 ahead of those for females, but the difference had dis- 
apjwaiyd by the age of 5 and became a difference in the opposite direction 
which increased to 11 at the age of 10, but disappcaml l>y the age of 16, and 
thereafter became an increasing difference in favour of the numwr of males. 
The change comes at the age when women tei Bengal bear their first children— 
the only age, not only in Bengal but also in England and other European 
countries, at which the rate of mortaUtv among females is liigher than among 
males. According to Mr. Ackland's figures the difference in favour of the 
numbers for male increases up to the age of 20 when it reaches 13. then 
commences to decrease and disappears .ihotit 4i>, to be replaced by a difference 
in favour of the numbers for females which rise to 11 just after the age of 60 
is reached. f.*ater the absolute difference decrease^i, but its proportion to 
the numbera themselves in each age continues to increase. 

Two adjustments are necessary before these differences can be applied 



to the graduatai numbers for ifuhammadan and Hindu males for 1921 to 
deduce the corresponding numbers for females. The first and less important 
adjustnient is to be made on account of the fact that during the war the 
proportion of male births to female births rose veiy distincuy in ^ngal, 
iTie fact and the figures which bear it out will be found discusn^ in the next 
chapter. The second is necessary' on account of the fact that the Hindu 
population of Bengal is much more affected by migration than the Muham¬ 
madan. If statistics of immigrants and emigrants had been prepared by 
age and religion, an adjustment could have been made with exactness, hut this 
was not done and merely for the purjiose of this adjustment it would not 
have lieen worth while to*imdertakc their preparation. The adjustment can, 
however, be made approximately without such figures. The number of 
mate Hindus in Bengal per 100,6*00 females is 100,120 and the number of 
male Muhammadans per 100,000 females, 105,830. The preflominance of 
males per 100*000 females is greater by 3,299 in the case ot Hindus than m 
the case of Muhammadans* The difference is due to the greater excess of 
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iomiijif ar*ts over em^rauls m tbe caijc of Hindus than of Aluliammadans. 

iiumigraiils are pctjple who have left their women folk at home, aijd 
we may take it that the agen of practicuily all of them were t)et'ivce[i 2(> and 
about 45. Mr. Acklaturs figures are for the Muhammadan and Hiuilu 
population u^gether and the proportion of Hindus to Muhammudaus is now 
as is to ^,54S1, To nuikc allovrance for the greater predomitianee of 
males among Hindus than among Muhammadami, which amounts to 
per JOU.UflO females we must Uierefore reduce the sum of tlie ordinattfs 
to the curve for females in the case of Hindus hy “ in the ages from 

20 to 45 and inerease tlie sum of tlie ordinates over the remaining age periodxS 
d to 20 and 4tt to the end of life hy the same nmount. BmiilarR', we must 
increase the sum of the ordinates to the ciii’ve for females in the case of 
Mulifuniiiadaiis by ' in the ages from 20 to 45 and reduce the 

sum of the oniitiates aver the remining age periods 0 to 20 aud 40 to the end 
of life. Tuust make the adjustiueiit in each individual ordinate so as to 
retain continuity in thecun'es for females and in the graduated series of uum- 
lM?rs which represents the age distributiou. Following Mr. AcklamFs 
figures for 1011 and making these adjustments we obtain graduated nimi- 
ters for females in each age per 100,000 females of alt ages which are given 
for Hindus and Muhammadans in columns 3 and 5 of the Subsidiarj- Table 
t-A printed at the end of this chapter. 

The age distributions which have been I'eached are illustrated for Muh* 



ammadaim in digram No. 49 and for Hindus in diagarm 50. Both distri¬ 
butions differ in ^aracter lietween the ages of childhood and of later years. 
The actuary who dealt with the figures of the last census idealised the distri¬ 
bution fncni] one end of life to the other, It was inevitable that in later life 
(he distribution should be treated in much the same manner again, but it was 
not necessarr to treat it in the same maiuier for the ages of childhood. That 
would have involved treating the birth-rate for the mt ten years as having 
gradufdly fallen off, whereas the changes in it have been abrupt and have 
ly?en very great, Tlie results of these changes are idinwn in the distribution 
in the earliest veans. Rather further on, the curves have licen smoothed off 
and after the age of 10, the distribution iHirrespondB to the result by which 
would have Ijcen proiluced by constant or rather a steadily changing birth rate. 
Such a distribution fieyond the age of l(l is justified by the fact that decades 
previous to the last one have not shown such abrupt changes of birth-rate as 
has the hist, and that we may well suppose that a process of selection with 
the lapse of yea^ would tend to eliminate them. A* we pass on from early 
childhofxl the distribution depcndfi less and less on the numbers bom in a 
particular year and more and more on the mortalstv which has taken place 
since among those who began life in that year. The waves in the ciWes 
in diagrams 49 and 50 corresponding to the early years of life will appear 
again in the ages from 10 aud upwards in roriieapouding cunres representing 
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the fige distribution in [931 hut smoothed off very considerably. Perhaps by 
1941 they may have almost disappeaMd from the curve for the ages from ^ 
and upwards, but in any case it is uidikely that at that time the figures 
obtained direct from the census roturns will give any indication of their 
ejristerrce, 

134. Age distribution in Bengal and in European countries compared.— 

It is (^ntial to have some such distribution as that which has been prepared 
and rliacusscrl, before any comparison can be made between the age constitution 
of the fKtptilattoD of Pengal and age congtitiition of the p<mulation of an 
European country. It is in such countries that the businems of Life Insurance 
has b^n developed, and if a similar buainei» is to develop on anything 
approaching the same scale in India it is likely to be developetl on b^is of 
European experience iind the actuarioi work connected with it will prolMibly 
foi low the results of similar work in Europe. Insurance Companies in England 
make use of Consns Statistics to a very great extent, but they have a mass 
of statistics of their own based on their own experience which now goes back 
more than » century. X^ntil they acquire similar experience in India they 
can only use their experience in England bv adjusting its resulta on the basfs 
of compari^n beween the age statistics of the English Census and those of 
the Census in India. A. comparison, therefore, Ixjtween the age distribution 
obtained from the Census of Bengal and the corresponding distribution 
age obtined from the Census in England is of much practical value brides 
being of great academic interest. In diagram No. 51 on this page the age 
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(^stribution for Hindu and Muhammadan males in Bengal is compared with 
me oon^pondingage distrilyution obtained from the C-ensus of England and 
Wales in 1011. Tiie figures for 192! are not yet available, and, even if they 
'were, their use would perhaps be leas convenient than the use of the figures 
M 1011 for the reason that the disturbances of the last ten years have rendered 
the age distribution in England at present an abnormal one. Insurance Com¬ 
panies in England may have to alter their premium rates in some instances to 
allow for a changed age distribution, imd will no doubt do so, but their jjast 
expenence was one of Dormal conditions and it is an age liistribution into wliich 
abnoTTOalities have not been introduced Tvhich is the better compared with tlie 
age distribution of Bengal which took no such part in the war as involved the 
sacrjfieo of the lives of young male adtiILs or involveti their disablement, or the 
disturliance as in England of tlie norma! processes of migration. It will l« 
noticed from the dia^am that the age distribution for Hindus does not by 
any means diverge so far frem the English distriluition as does the (iistribu- 
tion for Muhammadans. The natural fecundity of the Hindus of rececj 
years has been much greater than that of the population in England, but thaf 
of the Muhammadans has been much greater still. The contrast between 
the Hindus and the people of England in this respect is no greater than that 
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between Hindus and Muhammadans in Bengal. The curre for Hindus is 
rather nearer to the English curve in the earliest ages than to the Muham¬ 
madan curve though both curves would be further from the English curve !>ut 
for the high infantile mortality in Bengal, and but for this the Hindu curve 
would have been nearer the Mubammadun than the English curve. The curve 
for Hindus passes awav from the English one somewhat, just beyond the age 
of 20, by reason of the /act that at this age the Hindus of IJcngal are recruited 
by migration from outside the Province and the eun'e is forced ujfiwanls in 
consequence. On the other hand this is the age at which a considerable 
numter of young men leave England to seek their fortunes abroad and the 
English curve is bent downwards in consequence. The English curve has a 
decided hump in it at about the age of 40 which is explained by the fact tbit 
up till IS70 the birth-rate remained high and has since very much decreased. 
The effect of this won hi bive been more noticeable and the* curve would have 
run much more nearly horizontally in the earlier agKi but for the fact that 
the effect of the iietluced birth-rate has been counteracted by a reduction of 
the death-rate among children. There is a hump in the Hin<iu curve at about 
the same point which oiay be due in part to a reduction of the birth-rate 
among the Hindus during the 40 years, though it has been rendered mote 
prominent by the effect of immigration. A le-ss noticeable reduction than 
that which produced the same tsonfiguration in the English curve would 
produce such a hump, for there does not seem to have been in India the same 
reduction in mortality among children tending to eliminate its effect. The 
Hindu curve falls rapidly away from the English curve beyond the age of 40 
and runs down close to the Muhammadan curve. In fact it approaches so 
near to the latter that the distance between the two is not more than what 
would bo accounted for the reduction in the proportion of Muhammadan 
males over 50 due to the greater proportion of children among them thau 
among Hindus. I»ngevity is much more noticeable in England than among 
the people of Bengal, but hardly more, if any, among Hindus than among 
Mubamadans. 

For the ordinary purposes of comparison a graduated disfribution by 
mimquennial age periods is sufficient. It may be obtained by adding together 
the figures against each five successive ages in the dtatribution by annual age 
periods. For the use of those who wish to examine the comparison between 
the age distribution in England and Wales and in Bengal more carefully the 
following figures are offers i — * ’ 
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In Uie following table the age distribution by quinquennial periods for 
(he whole population of Bengal (males and femil^ together) ia^co^tSsSd 













































with that obtained in 1911 for France which had and still has a very low birth¬ 
rate compared with other European conntries, Germany which hud a high 
birth-rate and the Union of South Africa with its predominance of natives. 
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The South African figures are those obtained direct from the returns 
and they show some of the same defects as the corresponding figures for Indian 
provinces, the preference for multiples of 10 evident in WJ^iigh figures for 
ages 50—55, 6U—65 and 70—75 and the eitaggenition of age at the end of 
life, but the comparison ta interesting. It dows the high proportion of 
children (n India compared with such a country aa France with its very low 
birth-rate. Children under 5 are hardly more than half the proportion to 
the whole population in France that they are in India. In France Imlf the 
population is over 35; in Bengal less than a quarter. Even Germany's birth¬ 
rate did not bring its proportion of children in 1911 nearly as high os in 
India. Children under 10 were 23 -4 per cent, of the popnlat^ion in Germany 
in 1911 ^iiist 28 -6 per cent, in Bengal in 1921 in .spite of the reduction 
of the birth-rate here during the last ten years. The South African 
figure whii^ corresponds. 28*0 per cent, however nearly reaches the sama 
level as in Bengal. 

135, To adjust the age distribution for a part of the Province.—The 
graduated age distribution, which has been reachetl, is for the Hindu and 
Muhammadan populations of the Province as o whole, but it may be used to 
aasist in determining the numbers in anv particular age in a part of the Pro¬ 
vince for which figures are given in Table Vtl or for any of ine larger muni¬ 
cipalities for whi^ statistics in the form of Table VII have been prepared in 
inajiuscript and handed over to the Director of Public Health, The same 
teudeueJes to exag^rate a^ at certain periods of life, to underestimate it at 
others, to plump mr round numbers in giving it and so on, fvere met with in 
much the same dej^ree all over Bengal, and it is therefore Justifiable to 
graduate the crude figures for a part by changing them in the same manner 
as the crude litres for ll»e Province have lieen y:natiged to give the gradua¬ 
tion, An example of the use of the graduated figures is to he found in Chapter 
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rV of the Census Report for Cabutta where thev are to produce a 

corrected age distribution for the population of tte City. Calcutta's popul¬ 
ation IS, however, far more abnormal in its sex and age constitution than that 
of any district of the Province, and the graduated d^tribntion can be used in 
a muon more satisfactory manner to obtain a corrected f^e distribution for the 
population of a district. As other examples of its use let us set ourselves the 
two problems of di^overmg*—(I) how many Muhammadan women of child¬ 
tearing age from la to 45 there were in March 1921 in Dacca city, and i2’i 
how many Muh^madan male children there were of an age which would 
render them liable to compulsory education if the law were applied to Dacca 

t ‘at every child from 5 to 11 years of age should go to 

school. Ihe following table shows the crude numbers in tlie 15—20, 20-_30 

and 40-^ age periods per 100,000 Muhammadan women in Bcntral' 
the corresponding numbers from the graduated age distribution and “the 
actual numbers m the^ ages found in Dacca city, according to the statistics 
given m part C of the Census Table VII:— - " 
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. ligur^ in the last column have been obtained by rule of three fi‘om 

'"h‘“ 'f ‘ “O-.V ‘■hanging nach m the proportion a” 

^ OT^poBding figure in the seeond and third ^lomns. Aoiorifing to the 
g^MteJ hgiiire for Jtengal, 4 816 of the 8,588 tetween 4U ami 6(1, wore 
fclw«n 40 and 45. We may take it that in the same proport on 1 

tile„S inTi^‘^“* “ “"'J' ““ 

Muhammadan boys returned in Dacca citv as iiin^l 3_in 

was 10-15 3,104. For tile Province the ntJTbe ofwf^t^ed 

as aged 6^10 wm 16,966 and number aged iO-15 13 006 pi/ Tou 

w l^Sfa t?. 8™'*'““"? Kguns, these numbers were changed 

in W Sr to'iaKK SX'^^rJe'l^n'niS:; ^’f 

Muhammad^ teg m Dacca aged Between 5 and 11 is therLre 3 576 
rai*. I**® age distributions obtained direct from' the 

returns.— -In compar^ig the age distribution of the population of one oart of* 
India with that of the population of another, or the age Jistributioo^nf 
p»nlat.on of tte ^epart at different tima,,' it is onnSdi^ret o“gfadt! 

fibres. Indeed, it is more satmfactorj- to use the crudeli^rU tor the 
element of guesswork and the personal e<^uation of the person^ho dUi the 
graduations for dilfer^t parts and at different times hr the some part 
must n^essarilv enter into the graduation. Two different pors^rwHl have 
worked on slightly different lines, and have made albwaiiLi for Ite errere 
wJitch were apparent to them, each in different manner and to a^fJhttv 
different extent. But the tendencies to exaggerate anT to 2 

well,IS to make gu^s in a particular manner, change ven,- little from place 
to place in India, fmm people to ^leople and from time to* time. For soma 
net^essjiry to lire the cnidc figures and not graduated figures 
for instance, when stating sjMJcific death-rates, f.^., deaths among i>ersSna in 
certain age period.^ as a proportion of the numbere of persons living at those 
ages, for the age at death rfhich is given when a death Ls notified, is stated 
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by the relatjv<^ o{ the deceased whose knowle<lge of his age is as defecUye 
as his and who guessed it in the same mauDer as it was guessed at Uie 
time of the census. Similntly if it is required to know, for example, how 
tnaiiy Muhammadan boys in Dacca city between the ages of 5 and 11 would 
be discovered by another enquiry from parents, the figure aimuld be obtained 
from the unadjusted fagures obtained at tlie census. however, another 
enquin- were made for the purimse of discovering how many boys there 
were kaween o and 11 m order to astiertaiu to wlujt numbers compulsory 
education would be applicable, and the parents knew the object of theinquir^' 
and wished to avoid having to send their children to school, the enquiry 
would probably produce a different result nltogetiier. The diflkulbv of 
ascertaining the age of a cbilil must necfessarily cause a considerable amount 
ot troulile in the enforcement of a Law making Primary Education com- 
pul^rv beti^n certain ages, and it is dilBeult to suggest a way out of the 
Uimplty. To tho^ who see a solution in the compulsoiy registration of 
births in municipal areas there are two answers. One is Hint it Ls very 
common for a child to l^^^rn in his parents' rural home and be brought into 
a town afterwards, and if the parents said that tliis had happened it would 
be impopible for the authorities to contradict it; and die other is that without 
a knowledge of age on the part of parents or the children themselves regis¬ 
tration wi IJ lie of little or no a^iatance. To obtain a copy of a birth cerlihcSie 
from the ^merset House without delay, the applicant must give the exact 
ilate of birth and plac-e of registration. It is possible to obtain one after 
some dely if toe approxi^te date is given, but not at all if this cannot be 
one. TJie difficulty of obtaining a oerti&cate in (ndia without givinir the 
exact date would greater than in England, liecause in India there is very 
much leas variety both m what corresponds to the English surname if there 
IS any such thing, ami the small number of jjosMihle combinations of what cor- 
to the English Christian name^. As the a^lmiuistnitJon uf the 
country proceeds on civilized lines, it m inevitable tout the Indians’ lack of 
the knowledge of age must oontinue to cause dimcuUies. They can 'be cured 
only bv the spread of education, but the lack of such knowledge even 
nmong highly educated Indians shows that [t cannot lie exi'ected that improve¬ 
ment will conie quickly. Progress in this direct ion might Ije accelerated 
if direct action were taken by Education authoritian. and teachers 
in pnmaiy' and other schools tried to interest the children in the matter 
The chilliren would certainly go back to their homes and ask parents ” when 
was I born? ’ the younger the child the better guess could the parents 
make in answpmg him. The child having got his answer the schoolmaster 
ahouhl moke it his business to see that tlie date stuck in the child's mind 
MucL might lie done by such means to remove the lack of knowledee of age 
which 19 a blot on Indian eivilixation. ° 

137. Age distribittion in the several parts of the Province and at different 
censuses. —^'I’he diatPibulion of the population by quinquennial iieriods based 
on the figures obtained direct from the Census Retunm of 1891. 1901. lOll 
and 1921 m given for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa together and in an abbrevi¬ 
ated form for each of the divisions of Bengal in Subsidiary Table if Part 1 
at the end of this chapter, and for Bengal for 1911 and 1901 in Part 2. This 
arrangement was necessitated by the fact that a separate distribution for 
Bengal alone for 1901 and 1891 was not available in former Census Reports 
The rimtrihution for Benga! both in 1911 and 1921 shows a greater propor¬ 
tion of very young children than that for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa towther. 
At the ages of 3 and 4 toe proportion becomes the same, and it rises in Bihar 
and Orissa above that in Bengal at Ica.st for males between the ages of 5 
and 15. From 13 to 30 the proportion in Bengal assisted by immigration 
tlic bi^liEr. EcLwEcn 30 ^nd 35 tli0 niiiub^r is iiiiich tfi® siitut ui tlic 
two provinces, hut at later ages it is greater in Bihar and Orissa The 
changes in the distribution for Bengal between 1911 and 1921 have been 
a great decrease in the proportion of young children which is continued in 
the age period 5—10. This is due solely to the reduction of the birth-rate 
during recent years and accounts also for the increase in the proportions 
throughout middle life, in the case of males up to the age of 50 and in the cose 
of females up to 40. There has l»en a slight decrease in toe proportion of 
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older people. In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa the proportion of diildrcti 
was greater m 1801 than it has been sinee, though it was almoat as high 
again in tOin, 'i’hough it has fallen so greatly during the hist ten years, it 
Lj still not mueh lower than it was in UjOI. The greater contrast “between 
the hgures of !SJU1 and those of the recent census is the reduction in the 
proportion over the age of 5U and tiie increase between the ages of 5 and 4U- 
At the present time tlie pro]>orLion of children below the age of 5 in Western 
Bengal is barely three-quarters the proportion in the Province as a whole. 
It remains below the provincial figure for the age 5 — lU but is about the same 
l»tweeii 15 and ^ and is verv much higher between 20 and 00. The pro¬ 
portion of women over 00 m Western Jfengal is phenomenally high though 
It has steadily decreaseil since 1801 . Tlie proportion of old men is not 
abnormai. The i^roportion of children in this part of the Province, was as 
high in 1891 as it is now in the Province as a whole, but it fell Btemlilv till 
1011 and there has been a large drop in the last ten years. 

The proportion of children in Central Bengal aim is below the average 
for the Province, for, though the birth-rate has been high in Murshidabad 
and Nadia, the flood of immigration of adults to the vicinity of Calcutta has 
reduced it as it has raised the proportion between 20 and ftb. The predom- 
inence of males among these adults is responsible for the greater differences 
between the age distributions for females and males in this .part of tlie Pro¬ 
vince than in others. Here also the proportion of children and of old people 
has fallen very much since 189L 

The age distribution in North Bengal is very much the same as that for 
the population of the whole Province, though the proportion of children, 
especially in the agM 5—Ifi is liigher. Here the projMjrtion of children from 
(k—5 has decreased considerably during the last 10 years, but it is not very 
much lower than it was in UKkl, while the proportion from 5—lU has not 
l»eeii reduced appreciably in the last ten years, is higher than in 1001, and 
decidedly higher than in 1891 . In these parts the proportion of old people 
has fallen considerably and is now below the average. 

In the Dacca Divirion the proportion of children, though not as high 
as iu the Chittagong Division, is very much higher than in tlie Provijice as 
a whole. Tlie proportion lielow the age of 5 has much decreased since lull 
and is decidedly lower than it was in 1991, but the proportion between 5 and 

10 is higher than it has been Ixjfore, for the birth-rate liuring the first part 
of the Ust di'cade was very- high indeed. The ]H-ojJortjon between 10 and 
15 is also higher than the average and is higher than it was 10 years ago. the 
numbers in middle age, 20—40 are smaller than the average, but are much 
the same as in 1911 and greater than in 1901 or 1891. The proportion 
between 40 and 00 has decidedly risen since 1911 but the proportion 00 and 
over has decreased. 1'he Dacca Divirion as well as the Chittagong Division 
and North Bengal contain greater proportions of men who are old, than of 
women, though the reyc^. is the case in Western and Central Bengal. 

Tiie Chittagong Division has a phenometiallv high proportion of children 
and of young people up to the age of 20, but adults are. proportionately fewer 
than elsewhere. The proportion of children especially below the age of 5 
has fallen greatly sinw 1911 but the number 5—10 is as' great as in 1911 and 
greater than in 1901 or in 1891. Here, as elsewhere the number of old oeoide 
has fallen considerably. ^ 

138. Mean age,—The e.^epression "mean age‘’ is used with its literal 
meaning, the average of tho^ forming the population of a definite locality 

it has no connection with '’mean expectation 
of hfe and is of little but academic interest, it forms a useful means of com¬ 
parison betwecTi the age constitution of different sections of the populatioii 
in different localities and at different times. The mean age for each section 
of the fmpi'lation. for wycb an age (iistributmn is given in Sub-Tables 11 and 

11 i lit the end of this chapter, is given at the bottom of each series of numbers 
by quinquenrual age periods. This mean age was calculated from the 
figures as returntti without any gradimtioa and for former censuses is diiferrnt 
from that given at the bottom of the corresponding Suh-TahTes in the Cen.sus 
Keport for 1911. At tliut time the distribution by quinquennial a-»e periods 
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was smootlied " by “ Bloxama Method in each ease before the mean 
age was calculale<i. Not only b it iinsatisfactory^ as has already been 
pointed out, to use this method for an age distribution by qutnqiienniaJ age 
[}criods, but no record has been left to show exactly how this smoothing was 
carried out and to wliat extent, nor any record of what was done at the two 
ends of tlie series. Unless the mean age is calculated by exactly the same 
method in every case comparison between the results is not iustifiable, and it 
was, tlierefore, thought best to calculate mean ages from tne figures of pre¬ 
vious censuses afresh vritbout attemi>tiiig any adjustment of the distribution 
by quinqiiennial age periods before doing so- The method used for calculat¬ 
ing the mean age, the same that has been used on former occasions, is ex¬ 
plained by the following nile quotetl from the French Census RejKirt for 1801: 

Determine the total number of persons living at the close of each quinquen- 
riial age period. The sunj of these totals multipliefl by 5 and raised by 2^ 
times the niimlwr of ^lersons dealt with, gives the numlicr of years lived, 'Tlie 
mean age is determined by dividing this last number by the number of per¬ 
sons living.*' This rule a^imes the average age of the persons living in each 
age perio<i to be the age half way through the jieriod. It assumes, for in¬ 
stance, that the average age of the persons returned as between 25 and 30 is 
27^ and w on. In this it is not absolutely correct. There are rather more 
perf?ons living whose ages are between 25 and 26 than there ara whose ages 
are between 20 and 30, and many more returned the multiple of 5 with which 
each quinquennial period began, than the ftuhsequent ages in the period, so 
that the mean age calculated by this rule is a little higher than the true aver¬ 
age age of the persons living. Tt is not, however, the absolute figure for the 
mean age that is of importance. The mean age Is used only for comparing 
different sections of the jiopulatinn at different times and for the purposes of 
comparison what is essential is that the means of comparison shall have the 
same relation to the age statistics in every case. In respect of the ages at the 
end of life we have no figures by quinquennial age periods beyond 70, for those 
age<I 70 and over were placed in one group in the statistics for 1011 as for 
1021, and for previous censuses we have no figures hevond BO. For the pur¬ 
pose of calculating mean ages the figures for ‘'a{Md (10 and over^' in instancea 
where it formed one group, have been divided into three— 60—65. 65—70 
and 70 and over—in the proportion lietween the numbers in these groups in 
1921, and for the last census as well as all previous censuses the average age 
of those 70 and over has been taken to he 75. This Reema to be reasonable, and 
as liefore the important point is to treat> the statistics of each census and for 
each section of the population in precisely the same manner in order to justify 
the comparison of mean ages. The results obtained are to he used solely for 
the purposes of comparison and we may make this comDarison whether we 
insist that they are true mean ages in each ca.se or not. Tt will be Convenient 
to bring together here the figures which appear for the mean ages of the 
several swtions of the community at different times in different parts, the 
two Subswiiaiy Tables TT and ITT at the end of (he chapter. They are as 
follows:— 
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139, Mean ^e of males. —It wUJ be seen that Tariation is mees ages are 
vety slight. This the coirmion experiesoe met with is the statistics of other 
coastries asd e^Ten more noticeable in European countries than in India. 
The mean age for males in Bengal, Bilmr and Orissa remauied about the same 
in 1901 as ten years preriouaiy. For Muhammadans it fell slightly and 
for Christians and Animists it rose a little while for Hindus it was station¬ 
ary. For Bengal alone it must have slightly fallen, for though it rose sli^^ht- 
ly in Western Bengal and more in Central ^ngal, it fell in Northern Bengal 
and Ea«Ueru Bengal which accounted between them for considerably more 
than half the population. Between 1901 and 1911 there was a decided drop 
in which the Hindus of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa shared as well as the 
Muhammadans though not to the same extent. In Western Bengal there 
was jigain a slight rise but there was a slight fall in Central Bengal and the 
Dacca Divisions and a rather greater fall in Northern Bengal, while the 
for Chittagong Division remained the same. Probably the fall for. 
Hindus was not so great in Bengal as in the parts which have since been 
formed into a separate province, but the fall in the case of the population of 
Bengal of all religions was probably about the same as in Bihar. During the 
last decade the mean age has risen in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa by more than 
it fell between 1901 and 1911, Tiie explanation is, of course, the reduction 
of the birth-rate. The mean age for males has fallen in none of the five divi¬ 
sions of Bengal except Northern Bengal, nor in any religious community in 
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ptljer proTTinoe, The rise has been decideiily more in the Bihar ProTince than 
in Bengal for each religious section as well m for population aa a whole. 
^Jie reductiAu of the birtii'rate and the ravages of in^uonsa have been serious 
enough b Bengal, but they liave between them produced a much greater effect 
on the age dbtribiition of the population of the neighbouring province. In 
Iwth provinces the effect is more noticeable in the case of Animists than in the 
case of more civilized peoples and m Bengal m the case of Hmdua and Ghris- 
tiajis, it baa been very alight. In Western and Central Bengal there ha.s been 
a alight rise, but it has been a verj- slight one in Eastern Bengal, not enough 
to affect the mean age to the ftrat place of decimals and the mean age in 
Nprtliern Bengal has fallen considerably. Apparently tlie Muiiamraadans 
m Northern Bengal have contmued the progress of the previous 30 years in 
the direction of reduemg the mean age among males, undisturbed by the 
troubles of the last ten years, or rather there bus been a relief from other dis¬ 
abilities among them which has counteracted the effect of their new trouble. 
A low mean age in such a country as BeiigaJ is generally on indica¬ 
tion of great natural fecvmdity and the mean age use<l aa a measure of a fecuiidi* 
r.y seems to indicate that it is greater m Bengal than in Bihar, and in Bengal 
greatest in the Chittagong Division in which the mean for males is oidy 
22 '7 years against 23 -2 years In Dacca Division and 25 *0 years in Western 
Bengal. The mean age has lieen changed more m Northern BengiU than in 
the other divisions. It was a whole year greater m 189] than b the Chitta¬ 
gong Division but the difference now is 0 6 years and the Northern Bengal 
figure is now practically down to the figures for the Dacca Division and would 
[irobahly be as low but for the greater immigration of adults to Northern 
Bengal and the greater emigration of them from the Dacca Division. The 
immigration of adult males to the neighlKJurhood of Calcutta operates to raise 
the mean age m Central Bengal and to a less extent that in Western Bengal. 
l)Ut the effect of migration Cawiot be nr ore than enough to raise the mean age 
in either case by more than 0 -2 years. The effect of migration is also to raise 
llie irtcau age for Hindus and to a less extent to lower that for Muham¬ 
madans, but again the effect cannot be sufficient to produce a variation 
greater than a comparatively small fraction of a year. 

140, Mean ages of females.—The meau ago as calculated for females in 
thm country is not strictly comparable with that for males, for there are abnor¬ 
malities in the age returns for females which are not found in the returns for 
males. The general tendency of these peculiar ahnoriaalities is to retluce the 
mean age for females below that for males, for it has been seen that there is a 
universal understatement of the ages of unmarried girls from 9 to 15 and 
whereas males who have passed adolescence, generally overstate their age, 
married females between 20 and 30 are inclined to make understatement, 
On the other hand it is probable that there is more exaggeration in the case of 
old women than of old men, but in the later age periods numbers are few and 
their effect on the mean age is not great. It has been seen that imdurstiitemcnl 
of the ugtsi of girls between 9 and 14 brings down their average age by 1:6 
months. Understatement of the age of women between 15 <uul 3d is probably 
almost aa great. Between the two, they would reduce the mean age for women 
of all ages by about -07 of a year, ajid the overstatement by yoimg adult males 
raises the mean age In the case of males by half .'is much, so that in comparing 
the mean age for men with that for females we should at least add *1 of tt year 
to the latter. This makes the mean age for females about ibo same ns the mean 
age for males in Bengal, with Bihar and Orissa,: but it Is still much the low¬ 
er in Bengal. The migration of adult males is partly responsible for the con¬ 
trast between the two provinces iu this respect. The much greater drop io the 
mean age for females than for males, especially in the ca.se of Muhammadans 
in Eastern and Northern Bengal, between 1801 and 1001, is difficult to 
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exp] a in»tiiougii it may hare been due in part to an increased understatement 
of the ages of young females and less exa^eration by old people. It is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that natural causes could have produced a cbauge affecting 
females as much more than males as the figures indicate. Since ISO I the 
changes in the mean ages for females have conformed closely Vfith thcnie for 
males, though the rise in the mean age during the last ten years has not 
generally been as noticeable in the cn® of females as in that of males. In fact 
the mean age for females has fallen since 10] 1 ui Bengal though not in Bengal 
Bihar and Orispa, and has risen only in Northern Bengal and in the 
Chittagong Division. 
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141. Mean age compared with that in European countries.—If the mean 
age in Bengal be compared with the moan age tn European countries, it must 
be the mean based on the graduated not the crude age distributions. Based 
on the graduated age distribution by quinquenuiat periods given above iu 
paragraph 134, the mean ages are as given in the margin . In the cose of males 

there is 5 years' difference 
between their mean ages 
in Bengal and in England 
10 years a^, and 6 years^ 
difference in the case of 
females, and am the differ- 
20-00 5912 between die mean ex- 

... , poctationaof lifeatbirth in 

the two countries must W about the same, it means that the general level of 
life insurance premia which would be asked in Bengal must necessarily be on 
an average some 18 i>er cent, higher than in England. The meati age for 
females m ^gland and Wales is more than a year higher tlian that for males. 
In Bengal It is only O lttof a year higher and in the case of Hindus instead of 
being higher it n apparently a shade lower, though in the cose of Muham¬ 
madans it IS of a year higher. For both sexes together in Bengal the 
mean age is 23 09 years, much tower than the 27*38 years at which it 
stood in Germany in 1911 in spite of that countiy’s birth-rate haviug been 
m high compared ^th that in other European countries, and bv neartv 

no fot thf population of which the mean age in 

1911 was 32*Wh The mean age obtained from the figures which have been 
giv^ for the Union of boiiUi Afnca. works out at 26 ■ 15, wbicb is iMsrhaps 
rather higher th^ tme memi age on account of the irregularities in the 
returns for ^th African natives, but it is dear that the mean age there 

IS veiy' much higher than in Bengal, but lower than in England and lower 
thaD m Gemany. 

• • In colamiB 2, 3 onii 4 of Subsidiary Table V 

« p*en the pr^ortion of ch.ldrep imder ten to peKons aged between 15 aad 
40 for eaeh district .a«l state .a Bengal at each of the last three eensusen. but 
a better measure of the natural fecundity of the population is obtained from 
the figures given m columns », 6, nn<! 7 which show the number of children of 
Jxith sexea under ten, per wnt. of the mairied females between 15 and 40 i e 
m the reproductive penod of their age. The figures for 1921 are illustrated 
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in diagram No, 52, *The proportion is equally high in Eastern and Northern 
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Bengal atout 183, considerablv lower in Central Bengal, IftO, and lower 
again, 146 in Western Bengal It is highest in Cooch Behar, Eangpur 
MjTnensingb Md the Cbtta^ng nill Tracts. Then come Noatchaii^W 
pura State Mal^. Dacca, Tippei^ Dinajpur, Sikkim. Chittagong.’ Jal^ 
paigun, Pabna. Bogra, Eandpur. Khulna and Daijeeling for aFdf which 
ir 1 ^75. pien comes a considerable drop to Rajshalii 

and Bakargan] 166 and a further drop to the 24^Paiwanas 161, Nadia 

Murshidahad 136, Midnai^e 155 and flow- 
r, , v^hich the prqmrtion is lowest are Burdwao and 

Calcutta m Birbhum 131 imd HooghJy 143. The districts stocgl in mnch 
the Mine order in the mattei'of this proportion in tOl l and in 1001, Between 
loni and 1011 the natural fecundity of the population of the Province as a 
whole proved to be much the same, but, whereas it decreased in Western and 
Cent ml n^gal and in the Chittagong Division, it increased in Northern 
Bengal. During the last dec^e there W been a decrease all round, but the 
decrease has ^ii less m the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions than in other 
parts of the Proirmce, The proportion of children under 10 to married 
fenuda«s from 15 to 40 has fallen more than 10 per cent,, in Birbhura 26, Bogra 
2a. Dmaipur 23. Maids 21, Burdwan and Miirshidabad 17, Noal^Ii 15 
and Nadia 11, The parts least affected are Cooch Behar where the propor- 
tioB |s the fisni£ as in 1911 and has hi^b^r than in any either pa^rt of tho 
province at each of the last three censuses, Rangpur, Calcutta, Midnapore 
Chittagomr and Jessore. Tlie proportions of children to married female^ in 
the reproductive ages ^ong Hindus. Muhammadans and Animi^sts in each 
division will be found in columns 5 to 7 of Subsidiarv Table V-A, In Cen- 
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tral aii'l Northeip Bengal it appears that tbe natural fetamdity of Hindus and 
Muhaminadans is about the same, but in Western Bengal it is higher among 
Hindus than amoDg Muhamoiadans and the reverse is the case in Bastern 
Bengal, the net result for tbe whole Province being greater fecundity among 
Muhammadans than among Hindus in the proportion of 170 to 163, Every¬ 
where Ammists breed faster than either Hindus or Muhaminadans. T(ic 
changes since 11H)1 appear to have affected the peoples of each religion to 
much the same extent. The proportion of children under 12 to married 
femalea between 15 and 41), given in Subsidiary Table TV-A for the selected 
castes and tribes for which Census Tables XIV was prepared, do not indicate 
as great natural fecundity as uiigiit perhaps have Wn expected among the 
communities low down in the social scale. There is a remarkably low jjto- 
portion of children to married ^vomen in the reproductive ages aniiong Jloms 
and It is comparatively low in the case of Bautis. That it is low in the case 
of Baishnabs may be put down to Hie fact that large numbers of loose women 
call the^lves Baishnahs. According to the available statistics the pro¬ 
portion is remarkably high among tlie Baidyas and Brahmos and compara¬ 
tively high among the Brahmans. Of these for wfiom statistics are available 
the people showing the greatesst fecundity are the Chakma tribe of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

143. Longevity.— Columns 8 to 13 of Siibsidian' Table V give the pro¬ 
portion of persons in each sex over the age of 60, per rent, of those aged 15 to 
40 at the last three censnses. For the Province as a whole longevitv is only 
slightly more in evidence in the case of females than in that of males but the 
same relation between the sexes is not found hy any means all over Bi^iieal 
The proportions-are iOnstrated in the case of malra in diagram No 63 and 
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in the case o^ females in diagram No. 54. I.^ngevity in males is most notice¬ 
able in the Lower Delta, in Noahhali, Chittagimg, Dacca, Faridpur, 
BakarganJ and Kimlna and is high also in Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
Next come the rest oT the districts which make up the eastern half 
of the Province, before the districts forming the western half, a-nd the propor¬ 
tion of old men is lowest in Bnrdwan and Dinajptir. Langevity in females 
on the other hand is most noticeable in the Central and iWestem dmtricts. 
Nadia and Howrah take the lead, fotlow'ed by the adjoining districts to 
Nadia, Paboa, MursbidalMid and Faridpur in the middle of Bengal, the 
south-western districts Bankura and Miclnapore, and Hoogbly and Calcutta, 
The districts in which old women are fewest, and they arc districts in some 
of which the proportion is hardly more than half what it is in Nadia and 
HowTah, are Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, Bogra, Uangpur and Cooch Behar in 
Northern Bengal and the plains districts to the east of the Meghna estuary. 



Tippera, Noakhali and Chittagong. Sikkim which has not 3 'ot been men¬ 
tioned has phenominally high proportions of old propte and, less noticeably, 
Darjeeling district follows it in this respect. Varying tendencies to exaaer¬ 
ate have no doubt much to do with the proportions in different parts, and it 
seems that there has been much exaggeration In Sikkim. One old lady living 
at Singkik in that State gave her age as 140 and the Durbar made enquiries 
regarding her. She must indeed have been very old for her two surviving 
sons look even older than heraelf and alie supports them bv begging, but fur¬ 
ther information gathered regarding her, that she had had three sets of teeth 
. and so on, can only have been fabulous nnd there was no real authentication 
of her dnims to be as old as she stated. The proportion of old people fell 
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slightly between ItHJl and mil. the fall being more noticeable in the ease 
of females than of mates. During the last ten years in alrnost every part of 
the Province there has been a considerable decrease in the proportion for 
males, mid still more for females. Old people did nbt suffer as great a mortal¬ 
ity from the influenza epidemic as those in middle age, and, though they 
suffered no doubt ns old people always have to suffer when there is increased 
cuonomio stress, the figures must be taken as pointing to there having been 
les-H esaggeralien of their age by old people at this than at previous censuses. 

The figures given in columns S to 13 of Stibsidia^ Table V-A show that 
ECriepally speaking it is among Muhammadans that the longevity of males 
IS mnst noticeable and among Hindus that there is the greatot longevity of 
females. Neither among Miihamniadaiis nor among Atiimists do females 
in Western and Central Bengal live longer than the females of other parts, 
and the proportion of old people of both sexes together among Hindus in 
Eastern Bengal is much higher than among Muhaimuadans. The great age 
to which Hindu widows often attain is a point which has been frequently com¬ 
mented upon, and the atatistics of the present census supports this. Their 
esifitence is an ascetic and a comparatively peaceful one. in spite of the fact 
that a good deal of the household drudgery falls upon their shoulders. As 
they get older there mav be a greater tendency to exaggerate their age than 
amdttg married women, but their strength is not sapped, as is so often the case 
with married women, by too frequent child bearing and it would appear that 
the habits of their existence are conducive to long life. 

144. - Deaths and their causes.—In Subsidiary Table X at the end of the 
chapter figures are given showing the numbers of deaths reported each year 
of the decade to have been due to cholera, fever, small-pox and plague. The 
diagnosis having been made usually by wholly uneducated Arsons, rela¬ 
tions of the deceased, or by the village'cAaT/^rirf^w' himself who had the rea- 
poneibility of making the report, the figures as absolute figures are not of 
very great value, but in m far as they may be used for the purpose of com¬ 
paring on© year with another they are not open to the same objection. Even 
the absolute figures are fairly reliable in the case of such diseases as plague 
and small-pox which even the villager can usually recognize. He would, 
however, put down many deaths to cholera which are due to other bowel 
and stomach disorders, and would call fever any disease with f^rile symptoms 
which he could not at once recognize, though a qualified medical man might 
know it for influenza or pneumonia, and classify the cause of death more 
correctly. The villager may, however, be truateii to make the same mistakes 
to much the same extent year after year, and reiving upon this and remem¬ 
bering that very large fibres are being dealt with, we mav safely use the 
fig^ires for one to compare with the figures of others. The total number 
of deaths put down to cholera in the decade. 839,402, is very much less than 
the 1.148,928 reported in 1001—1910. Whether the deaths were really 
due to cholera or to other forms of diarrhoea the root cause of most of them 
lies in bad water-supply for drinking purposes, and the reduction of such 
deaths between the two decades by 20'6 per cent, spells real progress towards 
civilization, whether it is due to’ improvement in the water-supply available 
or to greater care hs discriminating between water which is fit to drink and 
water which is not. Those who know the habits of the rural population are 
not likely to put it down to more careful habits in regard to the use of water, 
and wmtld nrobnhly put the improvernent down to real progress in the improve¬ 
ments in which District Boards and other pviblic bodies have token the lead. 
The irreatest number of death from cholera took place in 1915 and in 1919. 
TTie disease appears even- year in almost even' part of the country, but 
claims the greatest number of victims in .April. Mav and '.Tune when the 
weather is hot and the rains have not yet come to replenish the water-supply, 
and excess mortality from this raiise follows deficient rain fall in these months. 
Deaths from cholera in 1917, 45.02T. and in 1929. 54.199, were fewer than in 
any previous years since the beginning of the century. 

The in.45ft.447 deaths reported in the decade as due to fever were more 
than ia the pre^'inus decade. 9.859.195, and were very many in 1918 and 
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1919 owiag to the fact that most of the deaths from iniluema were classified 
untler this head. The country' is never free fx-om smaJl-pox and the two 
out*breaks, in 1915, and in 1919 extending into 1920, raised the aumixer of 
deaths from this cause dightlv higher ihjxn in the px^vious decade, but tlie 
effect of vaccination is apparent in the reductiou in mortality in the interven- 
iuE years. The number of deaths remained below 10,000 for 0 years of tJie 
^ade, whereas there were only two years in the decade 1001 — 1911 in which 
this was the case. Plague hardly touches Bengal for the reason that the 
mat-w^led huts in which the population lives do not harbour rats as do the 
mud huts in use in other parts of India. The few eases rc|>ortetl. only 
6 tt63 durin*' the decade, were mostly cases imported to Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood. There has been a great improvement sinw the former 
decade in which 51,012 cases were reported. Since 1914 the disease has bceu 
practically eliminated from the Province. 


145. Vital statistics.—Statistics of vital occun'encea are pxihlislied 
annually by the Department of Public Health. Not only are such statistics 
for the previous decades xiaeful ns a guide to the analysis of the census statistics 
but the end of the decade is a time for squaring accounts. The statistics 
of vital occurrences are a current account of the population, which must 
be balanced from time to time, ami the compilation of the census statistics 
affords an opportunity for auditing it. Accortlingly it lias been custom- 
arv to incluae in the Censxxs Report a brief review of the vital statistics 
for the period which has elapsed since the last census xvas taken. The 
statistics published annually for the years 1911 to 1920 are nnalvseil and 
brought together in the Subsidiary Tables VXI to X at the end of Ihisdiup- 
ter, and the Ugures contained in them are for use in tracing the progress 
year by year, which has brought the population of 1911 to the number and 
distribution which the census of 1921 shows it to have reached. The 
census of 1911 has beeeii used as a basis for the statistics of vital occurrences 
for lU years and after the balance fdxeet of 1021, the census statistics, have 
been completed, they will form the basis of the vital siatistics for the next 
ten years. The record of the actual number of births and deaths is not 
accurate, but the autiit of the account will afford a means of estimating its 
degree of accuracy. The proportionate figures published during tin* 10 
years the birth-rates, the death-rates, etc., were baaed on the numbers 
of the population in 1911. Each year the birth-rate, for example, was 
given as tne numter of births per mille of the population in 1911, but in 
the point of fact the average ppulation even for the year 1911 waa not 
exactly the same as the population enumerated on March lOth of that 
yWr, and as the years passed bv the probabilities were that the average 
population in each year was further and further removed from the popula¬ 
tion according to tlie census statistics. In England and in other European 
countries some adjustment of the census figures is made each year 
before birth-rates and death-rates are calculated. In England the Kegis- 
trar-Ueneral ftijanmea that the population has changed each year since the 
census to the same exlent as census figures showed it to have chaii^l 
on the average each year during the last complete intcrconsal period, Thi* 
comparison between the excess of births over deaths recorded during the last 
intercensal period in Bengal and the increase of populution between 191! 
and 1921 which has been tmide in paragraph 35 supra, leads to the eonclu- 
sion that the changes in the natural population which the vital statistics 
available in this country disclose are not so inaccurately presented that 
it would not be worth white to make some use of them to obtain e.sfcimates of 
the population during the intercensal period, Ixefore calculating the rates of 
birth and mortality to be published annually. The Registrar-Geuerara 
method is perhaps unsuirable to a country in which birth-rates are subject to 
such violent fluctuations as in Bengal Ixetween favourable and unfavourable 
seasons, and the matter i.s discussetl at length b a note printed as Appendix 1 
at the end of this chapter. The figures in that note indicate, moreover, to what 
extent corrections mav now be mads ixi the birth and death-rates which have 
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l)een published during the past decade by revising the estimate of the population 
dtiriiig each year in the light of the ceosua statistics for the end of the period. 
The %ures given in Subsidiary Tables VII and VIII at the end of this chapter 
are the published figures basw throughout the decade on the census popula¬ 
tion of l&U, and in tlie following puriigrapb these figures, and not figures 
correctwl in the manner of the note, are Jiscusaed. 

140. Crude birth-rates-—The birth-rates, numbers of male births per 
mille males and numbers of fentale births per mille females are given in Subsi¬ 
diary Table Vif for the Province and for each Diyiaiou for each year from 
1911 to 1920, and the variations are illustrated in diagram Jfo, 515, At 

the beginning of liiB decade in 111 11 
the birth-rates for the Province were 
about 3 per iniUe lower than the 
average for the previona 10 years. 
The difference was somewhat greater 
in Northern and Eastern Bengal 
where the average had l)eeQ over 40 
per mille, but in Central Bengal the 
difference was rather the other way. 
The tendency of the first six yesirs of 
the decade was in the direction of a 
more or less steady reduction of tlie 
rate, more marked in llurdwau and 
the presidency Divisions than else¬ 
where. In Rajshahi Division there 
was cousiderablc increase before the 
reduction begaii to manifest itself 
andja Burdwan and the PresideJicy 
Divisions. Some recovery was iiinde 
iu 1914, but it disapf>eai‘e<l in 1915. 
aud'the rate rose in 191 ff only in the 
Chittagong Division. 1917 was a 
year of economic prosperity for the 
agriculturists and the birth-rate rose 
everywhere but it fell again as rajiid- 
ly in 1918, find reached its minimum 
in 1919 during which year deaths ex¬ 
ceeded births in every'Division of the 
ProiiTnce. The general level of birth¬ 
rates for the decade has been highest 
in tihittagong Division; Kajshahi 
Division beats Dacca Division for the 
second place, and liurdwan Division 
cornea after the Presidency Division, 
last. As explained in the note in 
Apfiendix I the rates as given on the 
basis of the census figures of 1911 
overstate the rates towards the end 
of the dwade in Chittagong and 
Dacca Divisions, where the popula¬ 
tion was decidedly greater at that 
t^e than in 1911, and nnderatiite 
them in Burdwan Division, where 
the populatioij was dccidedtv less. 
That the number of male births per 
mille males m the population is 
.. ,, , , . , „ . g'-etiter than the number of female 

births per mille females in the Province as a whole is due in part to the fact 
that, as will be seeu in the next chapter, more males than females are bom 
into the world. The fact that there is an excess of males in the population 
goes some way towards eliminating the efiect of this upon the birth-rates for 

























males and for females, Init does not <lo so completely, tii the rresideacv 
Division where there is a lar^ excess of males in the population, the 
birth-rate for males rims constderablv lower than that for females, ^ u 
d<ies U) a less extent in the Rajshahi Division, but in other parts especially 
in the Chittagong Division the rule for femiiles is lower than tlie rate for 
males. It is because it is subject to variation according to the sex propor¬ 
tions in the population, as also in accordance with differences m age dis¬ 
tribution from place to place, whether due to migration or oilier causes, 
that the crude birthrate is not wbolely satisfactory as a measure of natural 
fecund ity. 

147, Crude death-rates,"The death-rates, numtiers of deaths of males 
tier mille males in the population and numbers of deaths of females per mille 
females, are given in Sttlisidiary Table VIll for the Province and for each 
Division, for each year from 1911 to 1929, and the variations are illustrated 
iu diatri’iim ^^o, 36’. At the beginning of the decade in 1911 the ra^ wci-e 
^ some 6 per millo below the aver- 

- RATES 1 the 10 previous years, and 

KALcwAtHSPCRiwuxHAkxa-unosvutwtiKca, 1911 vvss as noticeably a lieaUhv 
rewi.tBCArtei>csiMiL».trcM*L£s-awiiEri Li»«s. vear ns far as each of the several 



bivisions were concerned. The 
death-rates rose in 1912 in every 
Division but especially in Western 
Bengal. They came down a little 
in 1913 in Central and Northern 
Bengal but rose a little in Dacca 
Division and considerably in 
(Thittagong Division. For the 
Province as a whole they rciee in 
1914 and 1913. though they came 
down somewhat in 1914 in the 
Chittagong Division. 1916 and 
1017, and especially the latter, 
were healthy years and in 1917 
the death-rate for the Province 
was lower than in 1911, and low¬ 
er than in any year sinoe the begin¬ 
ning of the century. This was 
also the case with the death-rate 
for each Division* except the 
Bard wan Division, which had had 
rather lower rates in 1909, lOlO 
and 1911. But the impiovement 
did not last long, for the iollu^xa 
epidemic in 1918 and 1919 raised 
the death-rate for the Province 
higher Uian it had ever l>een since 
the rates were first recorded in 
1H92- The abrupt ri.se in ^ the 
death-rates in 191B and 1919 is by 
far the most remarkable feature 
of the curves in diagram No, 36. 
The Province as a whole suffered 
rather more in 1918 than in 1919, 
but in the Presidency Division, 
that in which the death-rate in 
1918 exc^ded that of 1917 by the 
greatest amount, the rates fell hut 
very little in 1919. After the 
Pr^idency Division the^ Kurd- 
wan and’ Chittagong Divisions 
had the next greatest eixcess 
death-rate in 1918 while the 
Rajshahi and Dacca Divisions 
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came off compamtively lightly. These two also ahowed the greatest temleiicy 
to recuperate iii 1919. 1920 waa a year of improvemout in all Divieioiia, but 

the death-ratea were still well above the average for the tirst iseveii ytsim ol 
the decade especially iji the Presidency Division. For the reasons explained 
in the note in Appendix I the figures given on the basis of the census figures 
of 1911 overstate the rates towards the end of the d^inde in ttic Dacca and 
Chittagong Divisions and understate them in the Burdwan Division. The 
death-rates for one sex do not follow those for the other as closely as in the case 
of birth-rates, but the differences generally depend, as in the case of birth¬ 
rates, upon the sex proportion in the population of each locality, 

148, Death-rates by religion.— The variations of death-rates for both 
sexes^ by religion, for each year from 1911 to 1920, are iUustrated in diagram 
No. 57. Generally the death-rates for Hindus and for MuJsanamadan^ave 

nm together very closely, those for 
Buddhists have ^n decidedly lower 
and those for Christians lower still, 
while those for other religions made 
up mostly by Animists have run high¬ 
er thM for any other section. The 
rises in the carves in the dtagram in 
1918 indicate that Animists suffered 
the greatest excess mortality when 
the influenza epidemic ajipearcd tn 
1918, but they suffered more in the 
first outbreak than in the second 
and the rate fell by seven per miUe 
between 1918 and l'919, Hindus and 
Muhammadans suffered about equal¬ 
ly in 1918, but Muhammadans ratlier 
leas in 1919. The rato rose for 
Christians in 1918 less than for 

___ Hindus and Muhammadans, but 

U had a further laige rise m 1919. The death-rate rose leas than half as 
lar I9t7 nnd 1918 for Btiddhists, as for the popolation of the 

Province as a whole, but there was at least as great a further rise in 1919. 
Mast of the Buddhist ixmulation live in out-of-the-way parts in the TTi lj 
Trac^ to the east of the Province and in the Himalayas, and apparently the 
infection reached them late. TJie excess death-rate in 1920 over that in *1917 
was greater in their ease than in the case of any other comraunitv, and it ia 
known that the influenza hung about the villages in the hills long after it 
had passed from the plains. ° 
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149. Deaths month by month. —Dingraxu No. 58 illuatrates the correla¬ 



tion between the rainfall, the price of common rice the staple diet of the 
people and the numbers of deaths month by month throvigh the decade. The 
seasonal distribution of the rainfall is a matter of ooiumon knowledge. The 
price of rice is highest from July to November, and falls in anticipaUon of 
the winter harvest in Novemijcr and December, though the new rice hardly 
comes into the market until the new year. WUetlier there is a continued 
rise in Septemlwr and October depends upon the succes-s or otherwise of the 
.4 us crop which is reapwf at the b^inning of August. In the previous 
decade there waa a sharp rise in the prices in 1003 and 1906, but the last three 
years were good yeai^ from the cultivators’ point of view and prices fell. 
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They rose steadily till towards the ead of 1913 and would have risen higher 
towards the end of 1914 than in September 1913 but for the effect of tue war, 
which brought about a shaip fall in the price of jute in August 1914, and this 
was reflected iu the price of all agricultural produce including rite. The 
figure reached in September 1915 was tbe highest for a long time, but the 
han^ests of 1910 and 1917 were g^d ones and the price ia the beginuing of 
1917 was as low' as at the beginning of tbe decade, and lower than it had 
been before that since 1995. About the middle of 1918 India suddenly liegaii to 
appreciate the fall in the value of money which was the wo rid* wide effect of the 
w^r. The harvest of that year Wiis not a good one and the price of rice 
rose by August 1919 to a level more than times as high as that Uiuehed 
at the begiiiutug of 1918. Very great hardship was caused all tluwe living 
on more or less fixed incomes, but tbe cultivatora on the whole profited, 
though th^’ suffered from the high price of salt, cloth and other commo¬ 
dities which their land did not produce. The harvest of 1919 hrouglit Jow'n 
the price of rice soniewliut, but it rose almost a.s high again before the 
ban'eet of 1920. 

With tbe seasons there are regular variations in the l<iE!ses winch the 
population suffers in mortality. Tbe healthiest parts of tbe year are from 
May to Septemlier. Tbe end of tlie rains aixl the beginniag of the cold 
weather are tlic signals for the spreatl of malaria, and aa in otJier countries 
the cold weather is usually the mast trying seostui for old people. Morta¬ 
lity increases through October aud November and re,aches its height in 
Det-ember. In January and Febniaiy it falls, but in March and Af>ril 
commonly rises again. This b not on account of malaria, but because water 
supplies are ruiiuing low and have become coutaminated by the habits which 
the people have iioL" learnt, in the cause of hygiene, to give up, atul cholera 
and other bowel complaints are then rampant.; Kelief comes with the rain 
storms of April and May aud tbe Hains, which break m June, moke all clean 
again. Allowance being made for the increase in population in the ludm)' 
lime, mortality is seen to have tiecu reduced during tbe rains of lOlfi atul 
1917 to a lower level Uu-m at the b^intiiitg of the decade or in any of the 
intervening years. 1913 di<l not liegin as well as 1917 though there was no 
sign of disaster till September, but in OctobcF, November and December 
influenza carried ftfT enonnou? numbers. In Decenil)er 1918, ^40,000 deaths 
were recorded, mortality during that month bein» at the rate of 88 per mil le 
per annum, and it continued very much above the average through the 
first aix months of 1919. Towards the em] of 1919 there was the usual rise 
but it went higher iu December tlian in the iosi month of any oUier year 
but 1918 since 1902, In 1920 there was some improvement. 

150. Specific death-rates, — The recorded death-rates among males and 
females in the several i)eriods of age are given year by year for the last 

:• Jecade in Subsidiary 
'rahle IX at the enil 
of the chapter. The 
rates are the number 
of deaths of persons 
in each age at the 
tinie of death, 1 >cr 
mille of the number 
in that age according 
to (he Census of 
1911. The average 
rates are jllustrate:.! 
by means of diagram 
No. ,59. The death- 
rate both for males 
and females is very 
hiiih in infancy but 
falls to its lowest by 
the age of 10 Then 
for males it rises 
a little abruptly 
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to 20^ then steadily till about 45 and after that increasiuy^ly fast. As hi all 
countries for vf^hJch reliable statistics are available the mortality^ rates are 
higher among male children than among female children. As in Europe the 
rate among females rises somewhat higher than among males when they reach 
theagoof child-bearing and In Bengal it remains higb^ till 35 is reached, after 
which the rate for females becomes more and more noticeably less than that for 
nmles. In England the risk wltich women run in bearing their first children is 
lliut which raises the female death-rate above that for males, and it w’outd 
appear that of recent yetirs this has not been leas noUeeable than it useil to be 
ill spite of the improved tiiothoda of midwifery w'hich Imve so remarkably 
raluced infantile mortality. In Bengal whea^'marriage almost always lakes 
j«lace before the age of puberty in females, and most females, therefore, 
bear their first children at about the same age it might have been exiiected 
on the English analogy that the female death-rate after an abrupt rise about 
the age of 15 would have fallen again below the male death-rate much 
sootier than in England. This does not seem to be tlie case. The broken 
line in the diagram passes further from the unbroken line from 20 to 30 
than between 15 and 20 and it would seem that tiic risk women run in 
child-birth is not so great with their first-born as later, when their strength 
has been broken by their having borne too many children at too short 
intervals. 


151. Iitfantile mortality.—The variations in the rates of mortality 
among infants under one year, given in the sub-tablo, should not be read with¬ 
out reference to the liirth-rates. A.s they are given tliey are deaths under the 
age of one year jajr ml He children aged less than one year atfcording to the 
r\ nsiis of 1 fill. With the great drop in the birth-jate in the latter half of the 
decade, however, the deaths under one year Uiok place among a smaller ntuui>er 
of infants than there were in Kill. and the infantile mortality rate as shown in 
the table is therefore, an understatement after the middle of the decade. 
The total number of births recorded in the decade in Bengal, exclusive 
of Chittagong Hill Tracts, Coocli Behar and Tripura State for which 
there is no record, were 7.(187.280 males and 7,172.077 females, imd the 
number of deaths under the age of one year w ere I,R(i5,57l> males and 1.440,282 
females, so that for the decade the infantile mortality rates may Ire taken 
to have been 216’64 per mille nialca and SOS'O per mille for females. The 
great maioritv of deaths of infants take place during the first few days or 
weeks of life, so that an estimate of the infantile mortality rntea year by year 
as the mmiber of deaths of infants each year per mille born in the year, will 

not go far wrong. The infantile mortality rates 
calculated in this way for each year of the decade 
are as given in the marginal table. The corres¬ 
ponding average figures for the deea<le ltH)l—IflU 
were 207*2 for males and 187-fl for females, U 
appears, tlietefore, that infant mortality has lieen 
greater during the lost decade than during the 
previous one. The relation between the rate for 
males and the rate for females is always very much 
In spite of the admitted and well-known fact that in this ctnintry 
greater care is taken of male than of female infants, the mortality among males 
under twelve months old is ragulnrlv some 20 per mille more tlian among 
females. This is a common feature of such statistics almost all over the 
world for everywhere girl babies are less delicate than boy babies. In 
European countries great strides have been made of recent years to the improve¬ 
ment of the conditions under which children of all classes are born. In 
Enffland the rate of infantile mortality for the ten years from 1876 and 168» 
wan 142 per mille. Improvement has come most quickly since the beginning of 
the present centurv, and the rate in I92(i was as low as 80 jier mille. How 
far India is from realising the importance of the due care of mother and 
child at the time of birth, and how* great is the waste of life which results 
from failure to realize this ami to acquire the necessary knowledge to set 
matter right, is shown by the fact that the rate of infantile mortality is nearly 
three times iis great in Bengal as in England, and there is far no sign of 
improvement. It is likely, moreover, that the figures recorded arc somewhat 
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abort of the truth. It ia cortaiu that tharo are ontiasioos io the record ol 
births and ^athai and it is very probable that those omiaHioua include a Jai'ge 
number of infanta who died almost as soon as bom and "whose birth and death 
was either unnoticed by those responsible for keeping the record, in nirai 
areas the village watchmen, or forgotten before reports were made. 

152. The iRcidenee of mortality at the time of the induenza epidemic 
according to agei—In the following table the specific death-rates for the 
lii-st seven years of the decade 1911 to 1917 are contrasted with the corres- 
IKuiding rates in 1918 and 1919, based in each case upon the numbers of 

ibc population in each age according to the Census of 1911: — 
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The contrast between the figures for the average during 1911—1017 and 
during 1918-1910 are illustrated by the curves in diagram No. 60. 
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of Liirtiut a .veur, jjcr miller infajitp iintfer u year accorfliiig u> the Cen^itis 
of f * Htiu no allowance was made for the fuct that the birtti*rate whs 
! u"]|er in 1917 tlitui in any year during the decade, continued liigh at least 
at l iie l)egjnniiig of 1918, aucl for tlm whole vear was almost up to the aver¬ 
age of i.he previous seven years, whereas it fell in tJilD very low indeed. Tlie 
spec)ho death-rate rose in 1918, over the average for 1911—1917, in tiie 
*«. proportions given in tlie margin. Those for 

males were more affected than those for 
females. In the case of both sexes the rates in 
the ages of early niaturitv suffered the greatest 
change, the rates for males l>etween 15 and 39 
rising almost in the proportion of 9 to 6, and 
it seems that those in early maturity suffered 
more severely in tlie influenza epidemic than 
. either children or old persons. Apparently 

female mortality in the epidemic was greatest at an earlier age tnan mafe 
mortality, ,'Lnd old women hardly suffered at all, while old men suffered very- 
much less severely than younger men. In 1919 death-rates fell somewhat 
hetweeu the ages of 20 and 59, but old people suffered rather more severely 
th^n at the b^giiinjiig of the outbreak. If it ia asstijucd that the 
in 1913 and 1910 over the average for the 7 previous years was due to the 
epidemic, then the figures give a total mortality from tlm epidemie of some 
390 tliousaucl oialCiS and some 339 thousand females, and the deaths were clis- 
irihnted according to age ajiproximatelv as follows:— 
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153. The measure ef the accuracy or otherwise of the returns of vital 
statistics, '^i'he question how far reliance can be placed on the returns of 
vital statistics in such a province as Bengal is one on which v-arious opinions 
hi)ve been expiiKsed. As has already been mentioned testa which have been 
rarried out indicate that the returns from municipal ureas are very unsatie- 
factory and those for rural areas show varying degrees of inaccuracy. The 
calculations given in paragraph 49 in Chapter I of this report 
indicate that, as far as the excess of births over deaths is concerned, 
there is a measurable degree of accuracy, and the census figures indicate tha£ 
this excess is underestiniated by the returns only to the extent of some 0 per 
19,099 per aumiJit. The accuracy of the separate returns of birtlis and deaths 
cannof^be tested so satisfactorily-, but there are means at band which afford 
some check. The mean age bas^ on the graduated age distribution has Wn 
ahowii in paragraph 141 afove to be 23 00 years for males, in Bengal, and 23-10 
years for females. These figures indicate death-rates of 43*37 per niilJe per 
annum for males and 43 for females, and this must be the general level 
of death-rates tboi^h the figiires cannot be said to be the death-rate for anv 
particular^year. Comparing them witli recorded average for the hist ten 
years. 31 7 per mi He for males and 30 -5 |ier mil!© for females, they indicate 
that omissions must be very many indeed, They also indicate that omis¬ 
sions in the ease of females are something like 1 per mllle of the population 
more tlian for males, TTie graduated age distribution shows 3,978 males 
aged under one year, jier 109.999 males in the population, and 3,652 females 
of the same age. Tire unrolier born within a year of the canstis was somewhat 
greater, but if we ^ept the Infantile mortalitv rates it is possible to obtain 
an approximate ^timate of birth-rate, which wtll not he very greatly nffiH'teri 
by inaccuracies in the infantile mortality rates adopted for purposes of 
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calculation. On an average for the last decrade the returi^ show that 
21 ti iJer mi lie male infants die withm one year and 21)2 female infanta. We 
liave no statistics for the wlioieof liengnl stiowing how many 
died within a month of birth, within two montlw and to on, but the 
ffatiom ill Murahidabad district mentioned m Apiieadix III to this chapter 

showed that nearly a third of the deaths Ijebw one year in the area over which 
. . V ;t> fK« month and the average life 


the same applies to Bengal, an assumption - ^ 

if it ifl a little wrong will not affect the result of our caUnilations app^iably, 
it means that, for e4ry l.nflO male infants alive >ind than J>'ear old on the 
Lsiis dav, TOme nr 218 more than l.OW were born during ^e 

nrevimis vear: and for every liOOO female infants alive and l^s than a year 
o^M d.y, Bom, 4! x|SJ m-.-2n0 ."J"™ ^ l.»0 f?!? 

during previous year. These figure® give birtb-ratte of 36 i- ] n 

r44'fpermilleperliininl.formafeBa.Ki36 52 x WS <>r «-8 I«r 
,wr annum for [cmalw. and Ihe rate, are «>n>Parid)te with ‘'f' 
r for lf>20 which were 3D‘B per males and 29*8 for female** Yet another 
mdTperdent S on the birlh-lmte Bgarea has l«en obtained through the .m- 
(luirvtheresuJts of which are (ietallcS in the note printed as Apiteudix U at 
the end of thie chapter. The atatiBlice pr.xf..ce,l by that eaquijy ^ 

birth-rate among the bettor educated classes in Ifengal to have b^i 3(1 B per 
mille in the case of males and 38 n in the case of females, and that th^ 

comparable with the average birth-rates for the last 20 years. The aver- 
age of recorded rates for the last 20 have t«im 30 6 per ni\\e ^ 

niales and 34’8 wr miUe for femalas, but tbciie are the rates {9^ i 
population and not for the better educated rlaa^ alone, in which probably 
ihe birth-rates are somewhat lower than for all classes. 

In dealing with the age distribution of the pjopulation in IDII the Actuary, 
Mr. Ackland, placed the birth-rate for Bengal at AB 4 and the death-rate 
40 0 for 1901—1911 against recorded averages of 38 and 34. His estimate, 
therefore, put the births which escaped being reported at Dearly ft 
of the pouuJation and the deaths at 6 fjer mdic, 

the Department of Public Health of which some account is given m Append x 
in at the end of this chapter, although carried out in areas more th^ usudly 
unhealthv and on too small a scale to give really reliable n^sults, pointed to a 
similar conclusion that omissions were very serious. 

Vonr checks have been applied in this paragraph to the figi^s jf recent 
years, and the results may tie brought together as follows. The firat and 
inost salisfacton' clieck has shown the ex(«ss of births over deaths to have 
been retumed for the last 10 years with an approach to accuracy, ha^ng m 
fact been understated by only 0<(V per milJe. Tlie second has shown the 
ileath-ratcs to have lieen iinderstatofl by 11 7 per tmllc for males and li 9 
iier mille for females. Tlie third has shown birth-rates to have l^n under¬ 
stated bv 13 ft per milTe for maJes and 14 ft per mille for females. The seron _ 
test has been applied before in India, by the 

the rentral Provinces, the Punjab and Burma in Iftll The Er.^t ,;jnd hi^ 
teste would appear to lie new ones now applied for the first time. The three 
resiihs fit together very well and the conclusion that omissions <n the returns 
of vital statistics are vers' numerous is inevitable, result of the fourth 

test which gives birth-rates only among the lictter educated classes does not 
clash with the resulte of the other three ami in faet closely liears them out. 
In tlic circuiostauces there need be little hesitation in ncccptmg as facts the 
following statements^ 

(1 > that at present in Bengal between 26 and 29 per cent, of the deaths 
of males which occur go unreported; 

(2) ihat omissions in the case of female deaths are in the region of 

2 per cent, more than in the case of ma1e.s; and 

(3) that the omission in the record of births are generally between 

1 and 2 per cent, more than in the rotv>rd of deaths. 
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APPENDIX I TO CHAPTER V. 

A note on the manner of presentation of hirth and mortality rates. 

In the aimual publications of the Department of Public Health in 
Beni^al as tii other provinces of India, it is cuHtomary to stale annual birth 
and death rates as the number of births and deaths per mi lie of the popula*' 
lion according to the last census. Thus the report of the Department for 
11117 gave the birth-rate as the number of births iu 1017 per mille of the popu¬ 
lation in 1011, Instead of per mille of the average population during the year 
1017: As the iwpulation of a district increases through the decade this 
presentation of the birth and death rates overstates them year by year 
to an increa^og extent. Even for the year 1011 the average i>upulati*on*of a 
growing district for the year was a little above the population accordiug to 
the census taken in March. The correction in the rates for toil which 
would be necessary to allow for the census having been taken before the 
middle of the year would be a small one, and the difference Itetween the 
population in March each year and the average for the year may ordinarily 
be expected to be much the same throughout the decade. Birth and death 
rates are only useful for purposes of the comparison of conditions in one year 
with those in another and the error introduced by assuming Uie jiopulution 
iti March to be the average population during the j^ar do^ not affect the 
use of the birth-rates for purposes of conqiarisou. There is no cumula¬ 
tive effect here as there is In, omittii^ to allow for the dxcess of births over 
deaths each year, and for the purposes of this note the difference between the 
pojmlation of the district in March and the average population for the year 
will tie ignored. In stating tfie birth-rate for 1912 in terms of tlie popula- 
tiou of March 1911, and ignoring the excess of births over deatlis during the 
previous year a more serious error is introduced, and it becomes greater and 
greater as the practice is continued of setting out the birth-rate for 10l3, 
1014 and so on. always in terms of the census population of 1911. This error 
accumulates through the decade until the es^mate of the population h; 
reviseii on the basis of a new census and the error eliminated iii stating the 
birth-rate for 1921, for example, in terms of the population according to the 
1921 census. The following table and diagram No. 61 are designed to 
^ow to what an extent the error introduced by this mode of presenting birth 
and death rates throughout the intercensal period affects the interpr(^tution 
of the fibres. The district of Mymensiugh is taken as an example. Tlie 
first column shows birth-rate according to the reports of the Department of 
Public Health for the last 20 years, the second column shows the birth-rate 
calculated bii the basis of a population which increased eacli year from that 
of 1901 by a regular geometrical progression to the figure of the Census of 191 J 
and thereafter by similar progression to the figure of the Census of 1921:— 
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The population of Mmensingh having ^rown last from 1901 to 1911 the 
error introduced accumulated until in 191U it threw the birth-rate out by as 
much as h per mille. Accordiag to the published figures it appeared that 
births were adding to the population in 1910 as fast as they had been doii^ 
in 1901. In point of fact this was by no means the case, ^e birth-rate in 
1910 was really reduced below that of 1901 in the proportion of 87 to 100. 
Tljo revision of the estimate of the population before stating the birth-rate 
for 1011 gave the impression that between 1010 and 1011 the birth-rate bad 
fallen from 38 0 per mille to 307, had fallen in fact by as much as it bad 
risen between 1907 and 1908. fn point of fact the fall was a veir much more 
moderate one, from 33*2 to 30 7, a fall decidedly less than that m the previ¬ 
ous year. During the decade 1911^—1920 the population of the district did 
not itiorensc so fast as in the previous one and consequently the accumulated 
error in the published birth-rates towsj'ds the end of the ‘ decade was much 
leas than towards the end of the decade 1901—1910, but even so the report of 
the Department of Public Health for 1920 overstnteiii the birth-rate in 
Mymensingh by nearly 2 per mille. In the case of Noakhali district the 
fxjpulation of which has grown fa.ster the accumulated error reachetl nearly 
4 per mille, as the following table shows, and in districts like Birbhum an^ 
Bankura in which the population decreased during tlie decade the error has 
been in the opposite direction and the birth-rates pnlilished towards the end 
of the decade Mve been overstatements of the tnith. 
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Tlie corrected rates are in the case of this table as of the tabje for Mymen- 
singli obtained on the a&sumpttoEi that the population changed in geometrical 
prc^ression. How far the manner of setting fortli the birth-rate iu use at 
present can mislead is indicated hy the figures in the last tine of the table. 
According to the published figures the birth-rat© in Noakhalt In 1920 was 
almost 7 per mille higher than m Bankura, but in point of fact the rates wei^ 
very nearly the same, tkat in Bankura being sligntly the higher of the two, 
’ Enough has been said to show that at the end of a decade when the new 
<'eosus figures are available they indicate that a good deal of correction, and 
by no means slight correction, can be made in the published birth and nior- 
tatity rates especially for the years towards the end of the decade. In the 
last decade the population of the province as a whole increased ooniparativcly 
little, but some correction in the published birth and death rates may be 
made. The following table gives the published birth-rates for Ilengal (ex¬ 
cluding Cooch Behar, Tripura State and the Chittagong Hiil Tracts for 
which no record of vital statistics h kept) and the rates calculated on the 
basis of a population incresising in geometrical progression ; — 
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The corrected rates w'hich have been given could not have been obtained 


during the deciule, for the estimate of the changes of population from year 
wO year is based as much on the figures for the Censvis of 1921 as on those for 
loil. But the question suggests itself whether the Department of rublic 
Health could not in .some way have made a flati-sfactory estimate of the popula¬ 
tion from yejir to year instead of using tlie trensus figures for 1011 throughout 
the decade, Tn England such an estimaio is made by the liegistrar-General 
before the birth-rates and death-rates are calculated. The population is 
assumed after each sensus togo increasing annually in the fwimc g^metri- 
cal pri^ression as would fit in with the figures of the two previous censuses, 
Tn other words it is assumed that the progress since the last census ha.s been 
at the same rate as during the prevknis decade and has been according to a 
geometrical progression. Tf this method had Iwn used in stating the birth¬ 
rates for 1911 to 1020 in Mvmensingh, the population of the district would 
have been taken to have been as in column 2 of the following table and the 
birth-rate would have been as shown in the column 5;— 
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The comparison between llio excess of l)irths over deaths recorded dur¬ 
ing the host decade in Bengal, and the increase of iwpulation between HJJ1 
ami IDil. wliich has been made in paragraph 40 in Chapter I of the Census 
Keport, leads to the conclusion that this excess is a measure of the 
gi*(wtli'of the iMjpulation which is by no means so inaccurate as not to te fit for 
mse in such a matter as the estimate of population during the iiitercensal period. 
An estimate of the population of M)*mensmgh in 11)12 as the nopulation of 
IDl 1 plus the births and minus the deaths recorded in 1911 and so on would 
have given the ^res of column Z of the above table and carried through to 
the ei^ of the decade would have given an estimate of the popnlation of 1^1 
at 4.835,600 against the 4,837,730 disclosed by the census. It is bv accident 
that the figures so very closely agree, for in most districts where the baJant'e of 
immigration against emigration has kept about the same the catunate would 
work out rather more decidedly less than the census figure on account of there 
having been rather more omi$.sion in the return of births than in that of deaths 
In M^eusingh this has been counteracted Iw the increafie in emigration 
which has taken place in the last ten years. The figures in column 4 of the 
table above are what the population ’would have been each year if it had 
increased in a regular geometrical progression. The figures in the remaining 
columns are the birth-rates which would have been obtamed by the Registrar- 
General^s method, by the geometrical progression method based in the 
census figures for 1911‘and 1921 by the adjustment of the population accf>rd- 
ing to the recorded excess of births over deaths each year, and the published 
birth-rates. 

The estimate of the population year by year (1) by the Repstrar- 
Generars method, (i?) bv adding the number of births and subtracting the num¬ 
ber of deaths recorded annually, and (3) according to ageomctrkal progression 
into wbiefi the cerisoa figures botli for Iftll wnd 14)21 fit. is t 11 nstrated 
in diagram No, 63. Obvioudv when the rate of growth of population in one 
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Genet-ill's method of estimat- 
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the ease of Mymenstngh in the 
last decade it would liave 
^ caused a misstatement of the 
birth-rate towards the end of 
the decade by as much as ^ [>er 
mille. In Myiuensingh it 
happens tliat the addition of 
the excess of hi rthe over deaths 
each year would have given a 
I series into which the census 
figure for 1921 would have fit¬ 
ted almoa texaetly. Thisveiy 
close fitting was accidental, 

I but the case of Mymensingh 
indicates how this manner of 
making the estimate may be 
I ’ more satisfactory even than 
the geometrical progression 
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End Birbbum with lai^ decreases} by the addition of the number of birtba 
and subtraction of the number of deaths, and according to geometrical pro¬ 
gressions between the census figures for 1911 and 1921 
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In the case of Noakliali and Birbbmu the two ciirvea in diagram 62 

which illustrates these figures 
come together more closely at the 
end of the decade than about the 
middle, and birth-rates calculated 
on the basis of the annual estimate 
of population based on the record¬ 
ed figures for births and deaths in 
previous years and the census 
figures for 1911 would have given 
a very close approximation to the 
ti^tb* They would, in fact, have 
given a closer approxtmatioo than 
can be obtained after the census of 
1921 is complete by means of a 
geometrical progression. There 
is further divergence between the 
two curves for the diagram for 
BanUnra, and the reason is that, 
in adjusting the estimate of popu¬ 
lation year hy year by means of the 
recorded figures for births and 
deaths, no account is taken of 
migration, and lat^e numbers emi¬ 
grate from Bankura. During 
the intercensal period there is no 
direct means of discovering how 
the population of any part of the 
country has been affected by 
migration, 

For the ordinary Bengal district 
as for Myrnensingh, Noakhnii and 
Birbhnin it would be a great 
improvement on the present 
manner of stating birth-rates and 
death-rates alw'ays per mille of the 
population according to the last 
census, if the estimate of popu¬ 
lation for the year were adjusted 
by means of the recorded figures 
for births and deaths in previous 
years before the rates were calcu¬ 
lated, Such a method could not 
be used for Calcutta nor for Jal- 
paiguri, which are too much affect¬ 
ed by migration, but if used for 
such a district as Bankura would 
give much mope satisfactory 

_„ results than the present raelhoa* 

For the districts most affected by migration it is not im|>ossible to 
devis« a more satisfactory method. It has been seen that the streams 
of migration which affect the Province have generally flowed steatlily in the 
same direction and with very much the same strength for a considerable 
period. To find a new stream setting strongly in a new direction is very 
urKWinmon. The effect of omisaiona tn the vital statistics published, and 
migration, are between them responsible for tlie difference between the esti¬ 
mate 111,400 for the population of Bankura in 1921 based on the returns of 
the Department’of Public Health for the previous ten years, and the census 
figures 1,019,914. The difference 101,MO accumulated during the decade 
from these two causes. We should ohtain a closer estimate of the poulation 
of Bankura in each year during the decade than we have yet obtained by 
ass u min g that this difference accumulated gradually at the same rate through 
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the decade. To do this we should be required to subtract 10,150 from the 
figure for 1012 given in column 4 of the Last table, 20,300 from the figure for 
1013, 30,450 from idie figure for 1914 and so on. Birth-rates and death-rates 
calculated on the basis of such estimates of the population year by year are 
the most satisfactory which can now be obtained for the years of the last 
decade, and for the’nest 10 years before the figures for the Census of 1931 
arc available, the best method of obtaining birth-rates and death-rates for 
Bankura be by taking the population in a particular year to be the popula¬ 

tion according to the recent census, plus the births and minus tlie deaths in each 
previous year since the census, and apply the same corretittoTi 10,150 for each 
year, i,e‘ tlie population for 1922 would be taken as 1,019,914, tbe census 
figure for 1021, plus the births in 1921, minus the deaths in 1921, and minus 
10,150; the population for 1923, 1,019,914, plus the births in 1021 and 1922, 
minus the deaths in 1021 and 105^, ami minus 20,300. and so on. The corre¬ 
sponding iiorrection for Mymensingh would be very small indeed, for Noakhali 
it would be 2,0tK> for each’year and for Birbhum 2,300. 

Before leaving the subject a correction for the birth-rates and death- 
rates year by year of the last dfecado for the Province (or tlie tuirts of it for 
wldcH 11 record of vital statistics is maintained) deduced in the maimer 
explaiiifhl in the last paragraph will be given— 
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I'he rates given in columns 5 and G are the births and deaths returned per 
mille of the populatiou as it actu.aily was in each year (or as near as we can 
estimate it), ^listakes and omissions in the iiumtiers of births and,deaths 
returned have not, of course, lieeu eliminated. 

In writing this note I have borrowed ideas freely, with his permission, 
from a thesis by Captain (now Lieutenant-Col tone!) C. A. Gouriay, i.M.s,, and 
must ucknowl^ge niy indebtedness to bini. 
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APPENDIX li TO CHAPTER V. 

An enquiry regariling the fertility of marriages iit Bengal. 

(1} The mode of enquiry.— In order to obtain some as to the 

re-^ult of progeny of the average niarriage and the manner in which the birth 
dales of children are distributed through the married lives of the parents, a 
special enquiry was made in connection witli tJie census. The questions 
asked were made as simple as possible and as far as possible any question 
regarding age was avoids, for the Bengal is even the better educaW of them 
Jiave very vague ideas of their own or their sous’ ages and still vaguer ideas 
of the of their women folk. Indians, moreover, are more l&ety to he 
offended than European races by enquiries into what they regard as family 
matters, and far more easily shocked by bluntly worded references in public 
to such subjects as the present one. In the hope that it would result in less 
reluctance to give answers, no names were afdced and as it turned out there 
was no instance reported in which any one appeared offended at being askcii 
I he series of questions, which was as follows:— 

fl) Caate. 

(2) Age. 

(3} Duration of marriage from the time the wife first went to live with 
her husband. 

<4) Number of children bom alive — 

(a) Male. (&) Female, 

(5) Number of children stlU-bom— 

(^) Mate. (i) Female. 

(6) Number of children (excluding still-born uifants) who died before 

the age of five — 

(a) Male. (b) Female. 

(7) Number of children who survivetl the age of five— 

(ffl) Male. (fr) Female. ^ 

(8) Age of youngest child, or if dead, age to which it would have 

attained had it lived. 

The question.'! were to be answered in reference to fmniliea the children of a 
husband by one wife, both husband and wife being still alive. The queationB 
were printed on slips and bound In little liooks exmtaining iK> each wmch were 
distrd}Ute<l to persons known to take an intere.sL in nublic matters and likely 
to be willing to assist in such an inquiry as this. The object of the inquiry 
was explained in a letter printed on the cover of the book and they were 
asked to get them filled up in respect of persons intelligent enough to be able 
to answer the questions accurately. To make .sure of ohtaming a sufficient 
basis for ait estimate of the avert^e complete family it w'as aaked* that a good 
proportion of the slips micht be tilled up for families of which the mother was 
45 years old or more. The second question the age of the husband was not 
used in preparing statistics from tlie slips. The fast question was a^ed so 
that an iudicatiun could ^ obtained as to vrhether the faintly was completa 
or uot. A family in which the youngest is 5 years old may lie taken to be 
complete. It m not very common for another child to be born to its parents 
after an interval of 5 years, though such cases certainly occur. On the other 
hand among the families in existence at any time there are ren- many in¬ 
stances in which the youngest child is only two or three years’old, but no 
other will be born to the s^e parents. It is necessary to adopt an arbitrary 
criterion by which to distin^ish families which are prolmbly complke, and 
this is one which ha^ already been used in similar enquines, for instance, 
in those w'hich were the subject of a paper upon the subject of Marriage 
Fertility read Ijefore the Royal Statistical Society in 1912, The final form 
of the slip was settled after an experiment with another set of somewhat 
more complicated questions among the clerks of the Collector ate in the 
24-Parganas and in Dacca. Ten thousand looks of slips were prepared 
and it was hoped that out of the five lakhs of slips it would be possible to 
get two lakhs returned filled up. This result was not attaine<l for there were 
only 34,686 slips that could be used for statistical purposes, after a certain 
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sma]] n^t)er had been discarded! which had ohirioiifdy been filled up wrongly. 
34,(18tS ia however by no means a small number, and statistics on broad lines 
based on an inquiry by which :i4,06fi families were covered are not to be 
regarded as bas^ ou umulTiesent data. The slips were separately dealt witli 
for each of the five divisions of the provinoey ^d divided in each caW accoVdiag 
to caste int(» three lots— 

(a) Sraluuans, Baidyas and Kayastbas, 

(b) Muliammadans, 

(c) Other non-Mtihaimnadans, 

and each of these lots for each division sorted according to the number of 
years of duration of marriage. The number of children male and female 
liorn alive and still-born, and the numbers who survived the age of five, in the 
slips for each successive year wjerc next added up. Finally all the slips in 
which the youngest was more titan 5 were separated out and the entries 
added up for them also. 

(2) Fertility and duration of marriage. — As might be expected some of 
the same peculiarities appear^ in the statements for duration of marriage 
:is appear in the age returns in the census schedules themselves—the prefer- 
efii« for figures which were a multiple of 5, for even rather than odd iiumbers 
and so on, but tlie statistics to be prenar^ were for '-children per hundred 
families’'for each "duration periodso that these anomalies did not 
seriously affect the result though in using the figures, some little allowance 
fiad to be made for the fact that those who gave duration as a round number 
<>f years, 20 or 30, generally seemed to be those who overestimated the dura.* 
tion of their marriage. There were comparatively few slips for families in 
which the duration of marriage of the parents was less than 4 or 5 years, not 
sufficient in fact for the resultant figures toof any use to disclose now often 
children are bom within the first year or two of married life, but from 5 years 
duration onwards the number was always suflicietit. The following table 
shows the number of male and female children per thousand families accord' 
mg to the duration of the marriage lives of the parents. It gives the number 
of slips available for each year and the members of children per hundred 
families found mentioned in them. It also gives gainst them the corre^ 
tmondiug graduated numliers obtained by an ari^metical process and by 
‘smoothing a curve.”* This tabfe was prepared with reference to all the 
families dealt with whatever their caste:— 
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After 32 years of married life a woman’s age would* among Bengalis* 
ordinarilv be M or 45 years, and she wilt have come to the end of the repro¬ 
ductive period of her life. Rather over a half the families covered by the 
enquiry were Brahmins, Baidyas or Kayasthas. Rather under a quarter 
were ifuhammadaiis, and about a quarter other non-Muhammadans. Those 
who filled up the slips did so for the better educated families usually those of 
clerks, pleadeiu. Government employees, shopkeepers and the like. The 
statistics arc, therefore, those for the middle class section of the population 
of Bengal. Such statistics as these are not immediately comparable with 
similar atatiatjcg for European countries on accost of difference in the cus¬ 
tomary age of marriage. In European countries marri^ always takes 
place after the woman has attained pubei% and married lire thus begins at 
varying intervals after its attaininent. The re[>roductive period in the 
woman’s life is cut short hy the number of years in the interval, and sige at 
marriage is therefore a factor of paramount importance in determining what 
shall be the result. In Bengal it ia quite diff^ent. Among those regarding 
whose families enquiries were made, a drl'a marriage might have taken 
place at a very early age or have been delayed unitl die is 12 or 13 yeans nf 
age, but it may be taken as quite certain that if it was delayed until she 
reached puberty was married forthwith. In eveiy case riie commenced 
married life with her husband as soon as she reached puberty, and the " dura¬ 
tion of marriage ” which was asked of the parents was the number of years 
since they began life tether as man and wife. The number of instances in 
which the girls' marria^ is delayed beyond the age of 14 or so, except in the 
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ca$ie of girls who are either Dientally or phyaioaJly defective is comparatively so 
small that it may be neglected. The “ duration of marriage *" in these sU»tistics 
may, thereforej be taken for practical purposes as identical with the t^e 
which has elapsed since the wife began the reproductive period of her life. 

at marriage therefore does not come in to affect the fertility of the 
marriage as in European coirntries- The curves in the diagram No- M below 



represent the size of families according to duration of marriage of the parents. 
The continuous curve shows the number of male children and the dotted the 
number of female children. 

In regarding the figures it must not be forgotten that they refer to fami¬ 
lies in wliidi father and mother Ixrth survive It does not follow from theni 
that if a tiiouBand young couples eomnicucc their married life together in 
A.D. lft*2a they mav be expected by A.D. 1033 to have had 1,300 sons and 1,200 
daughters, by* A.D, 1943, 2,550 sons and 2,350 daughters, and by A.D, 1953, 
3,13i> sons and 2,830 daughters. It means rather that if all the parenU 
survive, these are the number of children they are likely to produce. 

The straightness of the curves indicate continuous fecundity apparently 
little affected by long duration of marriage from 5 years to 20 j’cars, and that 
during all these years 12 or 13 male children and 11 or 12 female children on 
the average arc’produced annually per 100 married couples in Bengal who 
suffer no casualties during the j^riod. At about 15 yeara duration of 
marriage there is the first indication of a reduction in fecundity but it is not 
until ^ years have gone that its measure is reduced to half. Both parents 
having survived £0 years of marriei! life they must have been among the hcaltli- 
iest of those who entered it at the same time. Thus the further one proems 
down the table just given and up the cinves in the diagram, the more notice¬ 
ably do the statistics refer to the families of parents healthy above Hie averagt*. 
This explains bow it happens that the numher of children of parent who have 
lived timlher 33 years and over are distinctly higher than the graduatefl 
figur.s apiiear to approach, and how it is that the curves in the didgmtn do 
not approach the two stars which indicate the number of male and temoia 
ehildreii in families in which the duration of marriage is over 33 years, 
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(3) The average farnHy. —Aflotlier naeaaure of Uie fertility of the race 
than the number of children of parents who have both survived the whole 
of the rcpitiductive |]eriod of the wcman s life is given by the slaiifitics of 
the 17«(H)7 families in whieh the youi^geet child was not less thtm $ years olii 
These gave 2,954 boys and 2,571 ^rls per thousand families. These are 
complete families whose produetivity was not cut short by the death of either 
parent, and they include statistics for families in whidi reproduction stopped 
before the hditiml productive penod of the mother's life had come to an end. 
As hgiit cs to reprint the fecundity'of the middle class section of tiie popula* 
tionof n^Dgal they off or a striking contrast with similar fi^ires for the same 
class in Biropean countries and indicate a fecundity double that of the same 
class in Euro|)ean countries in modem times, TJie figures obtained from the 
6,4(15 slips for families in which the youngest child bad been born not less 
than 5 years ago but the duration of marriage was less than 23 years are 
iiitercsling. They show' the number of boys iKjrn 2,516 and the number of 
girls born 1,087 per 1,000 families, 

(4) An estimate of the birth*rate. —The statistics may be used to obtain 
an estimate of the crude birth-rate, to be used as a check against tlie admitted- 
iy imperfect vital statictics cxillected through tiie agency of the village 
clmnkidttrs and publishetl amiually by the Director of Public Health. The 
estimate will uol. however, be an estimate of the average birth-rate for a 
definite number of years. J t is Iwised on the statistics of faniilics in which the 
duration of inarria*^ is from i> to 32 years. It will not fiowever Ijc tfie average 
birth-rate for the last 32 years, but the average only for the families: of 
parents who began their marrierl life not more than 32 years ago. The families 
of parents who began to live together more than 32 years ago will have been 
excluded althfnigh ciiildren m«.y have been bom to them up till a much later 
date 

The age distribution of women is available from the cehsua statistics for 
ion. I projjose to use tliis distribution in arriving at an estimate of the 
crude birth-rate in the families with which these statistics deal, and in the 
paragraph which follows to justify the use of this distribution and also the 
comparability of the estimate of the crude birth-rate obtained by their use 
with llie average for the last two decaihis. From live graduated munbers 
of women living betw-t-en tbe ages X and X + 1 out of the total female [>o[)ula- 
tion of IdfbiWK) in liengal in llHl given on page 176 of (he lieport for Imlia in 
the Oenstis of lOU, the number of females (per female) living 

between the ages of— 

—15 w'fis 11,730. 

15—was 10,363, 

2i>—^25 was {I 055, 

25—30 was 7,843. 

30—;J5 was 6,727, 

35—40 was 5,700. 

40—45 was 4,761. 

From Table VTT of 1911 for Ilengat it apjiears that the number of women 
who were married [ler thousand in the age period— 

10—15 was 599. 

15—20 was 806, 

20—25 was 834. 

25—30 was 737. 

30—35 wjis 734, 

35— 40 was 020. 

40-—15 was 473. 

Thiw per 1(MJ,(KM) of the total female i^npulatimi in toil tbe number of 
women who were between the ages of— ft 

10 and 15 and mairied is 6,780. 

15 and 20 and marrie<] is 9,286 
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20 and 25 and married ia 8,052. 

25 and 30 and married is 6,540, 

30 and 35 and married is 4.040. 

35 and 40 and married is 3,534. 

40 and 45 and married is 2,252. 

As has been already mentioned the duration of marriage for which the 
statistics referred to in this note have been prepared may taken to com¬ 
mence from the age of puberty, that is to say, from about the 13th year. 
When two years of married life have been completed the wife may be said 
to have completed her 15th year, Thus, the childroi bom in the 'first two 
years of the married life may be taken to be those which have been bom 
while the mother was between the ages of 10 and IS, the children bom 
in the 3rd, 4ih, 5th, 6tb and 7th years of married life may be taken to have 
been horn while the mother was between the ages of 15 and 20 and so on. 
From the graduated figures given in the first table printed in this note 
therefore, the birth-rate per 100 married women between the ages of— 

iO and 15 la ^ mala find feiniil@ 
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Applying these rates to the numbers of married women per 100,000 of 
the female population we get the male birth-rate per mllle of the female 
population on aocoimt of married women aged— 
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Similarly, the female birth-rate per mille of the Female population on 
account of married women is — 
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The birth-rate of males per mille of the male population is. therefore. 
30*64 and of females |>er mille of the female population 37-97 and the birth¬ 
rate per mille of the total population 38 66. 

<fi) The estimate comparable with the average for the last two decades— 
This is the average birth-rate in families of parents who began their married 
lives not more than 32 years ago, i.e., not before 1SS8, Assuming that after 
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32 years the limit of the reproductive period of a woman’s life has been 
reached it is therefore aa average which covers— 

alt the births in 1920; « 

all the births in 1919 except those to parents who began married life 
in 1887; 

all the births in 1918 except those to parents who began married life in 
1886 and 1887; 

all the births in'1919 except those to parents who began marrie<l life 
in 1886—1887; 

» • V • 

all the births in 1910 except those to parents who began married life 
in 1878^1887; 
and sr> on> 

To give an approximation of the proportion of the births in 1910 which 
were births to parents who began married life in 1878—1887 we may use the 
graduated figures given in the first table of this note. Births to parents who 
have been married 22 years and over are $9 males and 31 females^ against 
275 male and 253 female births to parcEits who have been married from 0 to 
22 years, 70 births against 528. 

In this way we find that the average birth-rate which has been deduced 
covers out of 598 births in each year— 


598 in 1920, 

510 in 1909. 

250 in 

1898. 

598 „ 1919 

490., 

1908. 

234,. 

1897. 

696 „ 1918. 

468 „ 

1907. 

199 „ 

1896. 

592 „ 1917. 

446 „ 

lotm. 

174 

1B95. 

688 „ 1916. 

423 

1905. 

147 „ 

1894. 

583 „ 1915. 

400,. 

1904. 

121 „ 

1893. 

576 „ 1914. 

37D „ 

1903. 

96 „ 

1892. 

568 ,, 1913. 

350 „ 

1902. 

71 

1891. 

556 „ 1912. 

325 

1001. 

47 „ 

1890. 

543 1911. 

300 „ 

1900. 

25 „ 

1880, 

528,. 1010- 

275 „ 

1899. 

and 4 ,, 

1888. 


The median of the figures in the columns above comes about 11K)9, As¬ 
suming an approximately steady birth-rate the average which has lieen 
extracted covers about as many birUis which took place ^nce 1909 as took 
place between 1888 and 1909. The distribution of the |>o]mlatton by annual 
periods and the percentage of women married can only have changed very 
little between 1009 and 1911, and we have been justified^ therefore, 
in using the figures for 1911 to give the percentage of married women in 
ea.ch quinquennial {)eriod of their reproductive life in making the calcula¬ 
tion. Similarly, the birth-rate In Bengal not having been changing very fast, 
round about the beginning of this century, we shall not be going far wrong 
in taking the estimate of birth-rate at which we have arrived, as comparable 
with the average for the last two decades. 

This estimated birth-rate compared with the average recorded birth-rate 
for the last two decades as follows;— 

lle^rdnl. By l.'Ui MllBtil*. 

If&U liifLliB \itt milto of cbtBl 
iruik iHipiiUtiuu 

^ fnille of tb# iQial 
fFuin^o ihriiiilBtion 

The eslitaote arrived at, therefore, exceeds the reportal estimate 
by 8-3 per cent, in the ease of male births and 91 per c^t. in the case of 
female births. It is to be concluded that the number of births which goes 
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unreporLed is at least as great a proportion as this. That is somewhat 
greater is prohabl® from the consideration that the estimate has been 
obtained from the families of better class people, in which births are commonly 
leas than among the lower classes, although in India less so than in Europe, 
and from the fact that if there w*ere mistalkes on the part of parents in {pving 
the number of their children they were probably doe to a child, born and 
dead long ago, having been for^tten, than to any exaggeration of the 

numbers. ^ 

(6) The average family in different sections of the eonmunity,— The 

number of families of among—(«) Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas, 
(6) Muhamroadmis, and (c) other non-Muhammad ana, in each of tije live 
divisions of the Province for \vhich statistics were obUined, was not suffi¬ 
cient to make the comparison of figure for the size of families by atinual 
periods of marriage duration profitable. The following figures giving the 
size of families of which the parents had been living together 33 years and over* 
and for families of which the youngest was not less than 5 years old (com¬ 
plete families) are, however, obtained from large numbers of slips, and will 
repay examination: — - 
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The size of the family among bhadralok Hindus is apparently very 
nearly the same everywhere, being only slightly higher in the Dacca Division 
than elsewhere. The size of the family among Muhammadans (it is to be 
remcniberetl that the slips generally referred to tetter class families among 
both Mulmnmiadans and Hindus) is distinctly lower than the level for 
bhfi(fr(fi()k Hinflus in the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions, but distinctly 
higher in Norlhem and Eastern Bengal. And the size of the family among 
other' non- Muhammadans (in this case jgcncrally persons of the lower castra 
fi fao aboT0 ilicir fellow cniite-iDeii by i^lucatiofi) is 

a little less than the average families of the bhadralok, but only notioe- 
ablv so in Northern Bengiil, In the Provim® as a whole the complete 
Miibammiiduu family (574 children per m families) is on the average 
larger than either the complete bhtjdtttlok fumilv (557 children^ per 100 
families) or the complete family among other Hiudiis (552 children per 
100 families). 

Half the slips obtained were fn^ra Brahman, Raidya and Kayastha 
families, and compared with the slips for Muhammadans and other non- 
MuJiammadans they seem to have been more caro-fully written up, as indeed 
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waa only to be. exi)ec*ted. A comparison between tlie fertility in different 
periods of marna^ duration, between the Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayastbas. 
in rreadcncv and Bunli^aij Divisions against those in Dacca Division may 
te made on the basis of the available fibres. The graduated fi°Tires corre- 
spondiug to those given in columns 6 and ft of the table on page 221 fmaJe and 

femalecluldi'ai are this time taken together) are these:_ 
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1 * appear to indicate that marriage fecundity among the 

I^acca Division is distinctly less than in Pre«iden(l and 

married life, but that froraaboot 
hv eightwnth year the reverse is even more noticeable, so that 

wnt^nth year are 10 more children per hundred famili^ in the 
Dac^ Division thim m Bengal and this difference is maintained 

until the reproductive period is passed, 

ncir J? Children.— In the questionaire printed in the slips it was 

Rsk^ how many male children and how many female children were stiibbom. 
11 ’‘”1 b«n n^ed had b«n “how many male children and how many 

female children had been born ? floubts woufri have arisen as to whether 
children should be counted who Imd been bom dead. It was for the sake of 
oljtaming imifonmty m answering the more important qnestion, quite as much 
as of obteming figures r^^rding the number of stiU-Urtha, tterefore that 
this quretion was a^et^l. The resultant statistics are not perhaps as reliable 
m: the others given m this note, for still-births are liable to have been forgotten 
when the duration of marriage has been Jong and the occurrence cam^eariy 
few slips were found among those of Muhammadans and 
nou.Muhammadans o^er than Brahmans. Baidyas and Kayasthaa in whkh 
It seemed that the individuals who had fille<! them up mus^ have mStindlr 
stood the English “ stilbbom “ and read it as “ still^liS^' TW S 
were not u^ in ^xunpilmg the statistics, but still the fig™ for MuW^ 
me dons and other non-Muhammadans showed more imwnilaritv th-m ib/ve™ 
for Brahman,. Bai.lyaa anrf Kaya-rthaa, anrt for thfcreSiSr 
in detail only the statistics for the latter. ^ ^ 
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Tlie foUowin^ table shows still-birtlis for 1,000 bhudralok femKle^i according 
to the duration of marriage of the parents i— 

Brammana, Baioyar axd Kayasthas. 
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In gradQatmg tha figures for colunms 3 imd of the above table the 
original proportions from the slips for marriage duration of 30 years and over 
Tw'ere left out of aocount, as it was apparent that they had been bo tnuch affeeted 
by still-births that happened long haTing been forgotten that they were 
not of any value. 

The incresfle in the percentage of still-births with the duratiui if 
marriage is significant. That it is appreciably lower in maniag^ 
vrijich have not gone back many years ia no doubt partly to<be ascribed 
to improved uses in the service of midwifery to which the hhadrtiiok at least 
have acceas. It is in accordance with medical experience that male births 
. are more difficult than female births, and that improved midwifery will pro¬ 
duce a more marked effect in. the ease of male infants than female infanta. 
It is probable, however, that an increaswl percentage of stilhbirths in the case 
of older women is also indicated, l^is. however, is rontraiy to the exper¬ 
ience of European countries where still-births appear to be most frequent, in 
the case of very young mothent. 

Too much aignificanoe is not to be attached to the decreased percentage 
in the case of older marriages owing to the fact that etiU-births are liable to 
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have lieen forgotten. The percentage of stUl'births has been deducsed from 
special enquiries regarding vital occurrences in Murshidabad, Jalpaigiiri 
and Malda districts ’within the last decade, but though the enquiries have 
been carefully made, the number of births investigated has always been too 
small for the results to be reliable, aud moreover Uie localities of tfie enquiries 
have been abnormally unhealthy. The statistics now publi^ed may be said 
to the first to give reliable figures as to the percentage of still-births. 
Omitting the figures for families in which the duration of marriage was 30 
years mid over, among Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas out of 24.302 
male births there were 2,023 still-births and out of 22,478 female births there 
were 1,086 stilt-births. The percentage is 8*30 in the case of male births and 
7 *05 in the case of female births. How much could be done by improved medi¬ 
cal and hygiene practice even among the bhtidmhk is sbov^n by the fact that 
these poi-portioiis are double the corresponding proportion.^ ' in Euroi>can 
countries. 

(8) Mortality among infants and young children according to duration 
of marriage of parents. — Tn the enriuirv the number of children, male and 
female, in each family who survived the age of 5 years was asked. The 
proportion of survivors among infants bom alive can lie discovered from the 
graduated age table printetj as Subsifiiary Table l-A to Chapter V of the 
Census Report. Tliis question was asked partly to give figures which micht 
assist in the preparation of that age table, but uiainlv to discover how the 
infant's chance of surviving apj^ared to be connected with the duration of 
his parents married life at the time of his birth. The following table sivt^s 
graduated figures showing the results: — 
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The statistics from w'hich the graduated! figuTK^ in cohimns 3 and 6 were 
obtained are not the statistics of the same families as those from which the , 
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figuies from columns ^ nod 5 were obtained. In the original statistics the 
figures in column '2 agaiuBt the duration period 5 were obtained from the 
same families as those in column 3 against the duration period Id, After 
liowever the figures have been graduated, this introduces only an error of a 
higher degree of smallness than would be apparent in such a table as tills, 
mid itii* therefore legitimate topre|mre tlie table in this way. 

it will be seen that both in the case of boys and giri.^ tlie mortality in 
infancy and early childhood increases with the time that the marrieti lite of 
the parents has run, and the increase is a very decided one. This may be 
due in juirt to improvements in methods of hygiene and the care of infants. 
They have probably not however Inion sufiicient, even among bhadralok 
fanulies, to reduce the death-rate among infants and young children to the 
esteni; wliich the above table shows, and it is therefore necessary to admit 
that the figures show the mortality mnong infants born later in the lives of 
Llieir parents distinctly greater than among Lufants born earlier. 

That the mortalily is higher among girls than among boj'S is ubnonnaL 
fu almost every civilised country the niale infanta die in greater number than 
female infants' and that more care is expended upon boy babies than U[Hin 
that female infants are ordinarily tlie healthier. In Eeiigal it may be said bo 
lie universally true that male tni'ants are more welcome to their parents than 
female infants, and that more care is exj»ended upon boy babies tJian upon 
girl babies. The figures in the above table indicate that amoug the bltHdndok 
has been enough appi'eciably to affect llte comparative mortality between the 
two, 

<9) Birth control. — I cannot leave this subject without a reference to 
the delicate subject of " Birth Control.” The figui-es obtained during tins 
enquiry, indicate continuous fecundity apparently little affected by long dura- 
Uoti ol marriage, for the first 20 years. This is enougli to show that there 
is probably little practice of birth control, hut in this connection Uie siatisLio 
of the families in which the youngest child was five years old but the dura- 
tioD of marriage was less than 33 years are interesting. These are families 
in wliuit reproduction stopped sometime before the 27th year of mairiage. 
The mimber of children per 1,000 such families is— 

4,205 in the Burdwan Division, 

4,r»20 in the Presidency Division, 

4,200 in the Kajshalii Division, 

3,748 in the JJaeca Divisioii, 

4,225 in the Chittagong Division, and 
4,19ti in the Province os u w'hole. 

In the Presidency Division which might be expected to be the most sopliis- 
ticated the size of such families is larger tlian elsewhere. It is oonsiderably 
smaller tn the Dacca Dirision than in others. Among rndian,s every husband 
wishes to have a male heir. If birth control were attempted at all, the exercise 
of it would therefore be pastponed nutil at leoat one son had been produced, 
and would most commonly be practised tirereufter. It might therefore, 
be expected that in families in which there has been some birtli control the 
number of male births per ihonsand female births would be above the average, 
The 6.4G5 families examined in which the youngest was five yoars old but the 
duration of marriage w'os less than 33 years show 1,108 male births per 
1.00(» i cm ale births which is higher than the proportion discovered in the 
estimate of the hirth-ratfe obtained above. According to that estimate the 
proportion was 1,094 male births |)er thousand female hiriha. The difference 
iff however small, and may easily accounted for by female infants who were 
Iwni long ago and died young having been forgotten. This is to be accepted na 
the expbination of ^e high proportion of male births given by the fibres for 
families in which the duration of marriage is aliove 33 years. It ts, however, 
significant that in Dacca Division the familie.s early complete show a propor 
tioTi of no less than 1,214 male births per l.OflO female births. The conclu¬ 
sion is that the statistics give no indication of any exercise of birth control 
except possihlv in the Dacca Division. 
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APPENDIX III TO CHAPTER V. 

A note on tho tests of the accuracy of vital statistics which have been carried 

out of recent years by the Department of Public Health in Bengal. 

A special enquiry carried out between August HlOO and July lUDD in 
a portion of tJtana Galsi in Burdwan district with a population of some 53,UIXJ 
persons was the basis of the conclusions which ap|)eur on page 8U of the 
Census Report for Bengal, Biliar and Orij?vsii for lUH, that the ouiissioiis 
in the returns of births and deaths were few, and tliat the vital statistics 
were vitiated mainly by erroi^ regarding still-births. At the same time it 
was considered that “ in the toxvns theliigher level of intelligence and the 
fear of legal penalties tend to make registration more accurate than iu 
rural areas.’* The conclusions reached at the same time ly the Sanitary 
Commissioner of Eastern Bengal and Assam were diametrically opjiosite. 
rtivesttgations bv the Police Department in Sit^gar district tetwwn IbOl 
fuid 1905 had shown comparatively few omissions, but verificatioiui by 
inspectors of Vaccination in the same district in HH)5 showed 27 per cent, 
of the births omitted from the returns and 21 jier t?ent. of the deaths. Later 
veri heat ions by the vaccination staff in several districts produced similar 
results^ while others, for example, ope by 5 Inspectors in Bakargajij who in 
lOOf) found less than I per cent, omissions in verifying 1115,739 occurrences, 
pointed to a different conclusion. By 1911 the inv^tr^ations had reached a 
stage in which the suspicion that there was a large proportion of oniiasiori.s 
was con firmed, but the method of verification wa.s held to be unsatisfactory. 
In the case of towns the inaccuracy of the record was proved up to the hilt 
by investigations made from door to door, such as that whicli in 1910 showed 
tfiat 12 jjcr cent, of the deaths and 25 per cent, of the births in Gauhati had 
not been rqiorted, that which in 1911 showed that 35 per cent, of the deaths 
in Chittagntig had not lieen reported, and that which in 1912 showed tlmt 40 
per cent, of the deaths in the first 6 months of the year in Dln!ij]uir had l>cen 
omitted. When Bengal was a^ain united ii\ 1912 it was rccf^gniscd that 
satisfactory verification could only be obtained through the agency of a quali¬ 
fied medical staff. The Sanitary Department, now called the Department 
of Public Health, was however most interested in investigating and ilealing 
with the po.Hsibility of affording the people protection from malaria. Tiirther 
investigation of the accuracy of vital statistics went hand in hand with the 
investigations inaile regarding malaria with the result that the areas in 
which vilsil statistics have b^n tested during the last ilecade have not l>een 
normal areas, hut specially unhealthy are.as. Before the repartition hotv- 
ever an investigation was* under taken on a sufficiently large scale to affoi'd 
valuable results in an area comprising the wdinie of Keroniganj thitna in 
Dacca district witJi a population of 240,fH)(K 'I’hree Aasistant Surgeons, 
whose work wa.H partly in the nature of a campaign against malaria, tested 
the record of vital occurrences between Seplemfwr 1911 and August 1912: 
** Diiring the investigation it was found that omission.') on the part of 
chankidars to record births numbered about fi per cent, of the whole and 
alunit 4 per cent, of the deaths were not r^rilcd. The figures, however, 
give a fai.se impression because at the beginning of the enquiry a much 
larger proportion of omissions was dented. But later the chfivkidfirs 
la^cnme much more careful in their reporting and many births and deaths 
xvhidi they had at first failed to note were subsetiuently recorded by them 
sometimt^s a very long time after they had occurred,”* Enquiries on some¬ 
what similar lines showetl omissions of 21 per cent, in Galsi thanri of Burd- 
wai), 2fi per cent, in Keranigani again and 10 per cent in thnna Nator of 
Rajshd)}. These enquiries dealt carefully with the classification nf the 
causes of death, but the area was too wide for investigations in res|)ect of 
mnbtria to be close enough, and when further investigation wa.s umlertaken 
it was made mote intensive but restricted to a much smaller area, bo that, as 
far ns the purpose of testing tlie returns of vital occurrences was concerned 
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tliey were really of little value. Especially malarious local)lies were choaei) 
for ioveatigations, and the following are examples of results obtaiaed*— 
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In 1917 a more important enquiry intended to extend over 5 years wasi 
started. Three circles were formei) m MurshidabacU each with a jHipula- 
tion of some 5,000 and one including Jangipur town. This enquiry gave the 
figures for birth-rates and death-rates compared with tho figures given 
against thorn for the whole of Murshiclabad (Iistrict in the table below; — 
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The area dealt with la too small for it to be possible to draw wide con¬ 
clusions, nor is the proportion of omissions in the returns a useful guide to 
the probable proportion elsewhere. To have an enquiry extended over a 
considerable time, affords an unsatisfactory test of the' proportion of vital 
occurrences nixlinarily omitted from record, for the re|X)rting agency, the 
chankidarg in rural areas, is stimulated to greater efforts Utan ti nonnally 
makes when it realkes that its work is being tested. In Jangipur town 
however, where, as in other municipalities, it is the duty of public to 
report vital occurrences, it is interesting to note that the omissions to report 

were as many as the figures given in the margin 
indicate. The proportion of slit)-births worked 
out at 4*3 per cent, for the three years tfll7—Ih 
and infantile mortality rates proved to be os 
follows:— 
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About 20 per cent, of the infants who died under a year had lived over d 
months. The investigations into the cause of deatli were carefully carried 
out and their results are interesting, but it is unnecessary to quote them here. 
Rome verv interesting figures were, however, obtaineil in respect of the age 
of mothers at hirth. In lfll7 there were 775 births in the 3 circles and i» 
cases of deaths of the mother in child-birth. In 21 cases the mothers age 
was below 15, in 258 cases lietween 15 and 2h, m 398 between 20 and 30, in 1I4 
cases between 30 and 40 and in 6 cases over 40. These figures give an avjrage 
age of the mother at child-birth about 231 years, at which age only 28 jier cent, 
of the females in England are yet marri^". 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L A.—BaARUATED ijjbtiulbutios (»f llW), 0 (Xi or 

FERSONS BY AKNCAL AOE PERIODS. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLK V.— PaOPOttTlOS OF CHILDBES OJfDER 10 AND OF PBBSONS OVEB 
dO TO THOSE AOBO lO'-lO; ALSO OF MABBTEU FEMALES AQBO 15— PEB tOO FEHALI2S. 
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SOBSIUIASY TABL13 VI.—Variation in popviiATION at certain age-periods. 
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SUBaiDIABY TABLE VII,—Ubpobted dirth>batk by sex and natural divisions. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII, —Reported death-hate by sex: axd katubal divisions, 
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SUHSmtART table IX.—Um)ETED DBATU-RAXIS BY SEX AND AGE m TEE 
DECADE PER mLLE LITTNa AT THE SAME AGE ACCORDING TO TQE 

Census OF 1911. 
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COAFTEB Tl.—SKX. 


CHAPTER VI, ^ 

Sex. 

IfH. Introductory. —Tlie statistics of the ses distribution of the popula- 
tiOB according to this and previoifs censuses are given in Table 11 of the Census 
Tables Volumes, for the several castes in Table XIII, according to age 
in Table VII and by age for selected castes in Table XIV. The subsidiary 
tables appended to this chapter contain comparativo and proportionate 
figures drawn from the census tables and the record of vital statistics as 
follows:— 

I. The general projwrtions of the sexes in the several parts of the 

Province. 

II. The number of females per 1,000 males at different age periods by 

religion for each of the last three censuses. 

III. The iiumter of females per 1 .000 miilefi at different age [}eriod 3 

by religion in the natural divisions of the Province. 

rv. The num^r of females (jer 1,000 males for certain selected castes 

by age.* 

V, The actual number of births and deaths of each sex for the last 

three decades. 

VI. The number of deaths of each sex at different ages during the last 

decade. 

15.0. Excess of males. —There is a considerable excess of males over 
females in Peugal as there is generally in India. Bengal has but 032 females 
per thousand males. The sex proportion in the several dLstricts is given in 
column 2 of tbe ffrst subsidiary table at the end of the chapter and is illuS' 
trated by the map in diagram No. 06. Temales are considerably in excess 
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only in Ciuttagoug district from which there is much periodic niigrattOD of 
males to Burma and other parts who lake ve^ few of their women-folk 
witli tliem, and in slight excess in Bankura, Birbhum and Murshidabad. 
The balance is exactly even b Malda and the deficipey of females is only 
[)er mitte males b Noakhali, V in Midnapore and 12 in IJacoa. The deficiency 
is ui the region of 5 per cent, m the other districts on either mde of the 
Ganges and its estuary, from the sea almost to the pomt where the river 
enters the Provbce. It is 47 per inilte males in Bakarganj, 4il in 'i'ippera, 
40 in Faridpur, 34 m Pabna, 54 in Bogra, 4ti b Nadia, and 50 in Raj- 
shahi. Towards Calcutta it is much greater, 73 b Jessore, 82 b 
Khulna, 7(i b Hooghly, 136 b Howrah and 163 b the 24-Parganas, while 
in Cdcutla itself mates out-number females by more than two to one. Fur¬ 
ther away from the Ganges to the north and east also, the do&ciency of femal^ 
increases. In Mymenstngh it is 73 i>er mille mules, in Kangpur IHS, b Dbaj- 
pur 98, in Cooch Behar 123, m Jalpaiguri 140, in Darjeeling 104, b 
Tripura State 115 and b the Chittagong Hill Tracts 143. The excess of 
males has liecome much more noticeable b the last half century. According 
to the i>n8us of 1872, the deficiency of females in the Provbce as a whole 
was only 8 per mille males and 6 in 1881, but since that time it has grown 
to 27 in 1891, 40 b 1901, 55 in 1911 and 68 in 1921. T!ie same phenomenon 
lias manifested itself in every Division of the Provbce as the figures given b 
the following table will show:— 
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Generally, the proportion of females to males was shown to have b- 
creiised between 1872 and 1881, but it Is probable that the increase which the 
Census of 1881 showed was due to deficiencies in the enumeration of female 
in 1872, when the census w'as a new thing and as such was feared by the un- 
sophi.sticated rural population who did not understand the reasons for taking 
it. The wildest rumours got about in some jiarts as to why Government 
wanted to know the number of women as well as the mirober of men who would 
pay a bead tax if anythbg of the sort were imposed, and it was thought at the 
time that a numlKir of women had not been returned in such districts as 
Tippera, Noakhali, Bakarganj and Khulna. 

156. The sex proportion in Bengal compared with that of other 
provinces and countries. — ^The sex proportion in the great provinces of 
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CHAPTER Vt.-SEX. 


India and in England and Scotland are as follows and the proportioi^ are 
illustrated in diagrjant No. 66:— 
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'rhe average for Indm is 945 females per 1,000 males which is lower by 
0 than it was in 1911. The proportion for Bengal is therefore distinctly 
lower than the average for India, which is now just what it was in Bengal 
in 1011. 

Certain European statisticians, the leaders of whom were the Germans, 
Mayr and Kirchoff, have cast doubts on the Indian Census Statistics becaiuse 
they show an excess of males while there was an excess of females in almost 
every European country except the Balkan Suites even before the war. 
The counterargumeDts advanced in the chapters on Sex in the reports for 
India and the provinces on the Census of 1011 were, however, convincing. 
What finally laid this German bogie was the fact that at successive censuses 
after 1881 in Bengal, and later censuses in other parts, each of which, as 
the people got more used to the idea of being counted, was undoubtedly an 
impi'ovement upon the previous ones in point of accuracy, showed an increas¬ 
ing excess of males. 

197. The sex proportions in the natural population. —In a province like 
Bengal which receives more immigrants than it sends out, the fact that those 
wholnigrate include very many more malte than females tends partly to obscure 
the natural proportion of the sexes. For this reason it is profitable to 
examine the sex proportion in the natural population, the people returned 
as having been born in the Province no niatter where they were found at the 
time of Uie census. Among those born in Bengal and 'still living in the 
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Province or in other parts of India, there are 954 females per 1,000 males; 
the proporLioo for each district and State is given in column 2 of Subsi¬ 
diary Table I and illustrated in diagram No. 67. By taking tlie natural 



population, the deficiency of females in Bengal is reduced from 68 to 46 per 
mi lie males, and (he s&x proportiou throughout the districts of the province 
generally becomes less uneven than when the actual population is taken. 
Mai da is the only district which now has a considerable excess of females, 
2^ per milJe males, in its natural population, though there is an excess of 7 
per miUe males in the case of Mur^idabad. The apparent excess of 121 
in Sikkim ts not to be accepted without suspicion, for part of the mate popn- 
lation Iwm in the State, sufficient to disturb the figures, mav have gone 
into Tibet, Nepal and Bhutan where no census was taken. TWalcs are in 
least defect in the natural popntatiou of the Western ^ugal districts. The 
general tendency is towards greater and greater deficiency as one proceeds 
north and east, though there is on exception to this in the fact that tWe are 
as manv as 76 females per 1,000 males in defect in Jcssore and in Khulna. 
The deficiency is more than 5 per cent, in Dmajpiir, Rangpur, Myrnensingh 
and Tippera, more than 74 j^r cent, in Cooeh Behar, Tripura State and 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and more Lban 10 [>er cent, in Jalpaiguri, In the 
small natural population of Calcnttn City it is as much as 20 per cent. 

Increased immigration has, in some measure, accounted for the reduc¬ 
tion in the proportion of females in Bengal, but there has also been a steady 
decrease in the proportion of females per 1,000 males in the natural popu¬ 
lation from the figure 1.013 at which it stood in 1881 to 995 in 1891, 982 in 
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1901, 970 in 1911, and 9M in 1921. The exc^or deficient* of females 
per 1,000 males in tlie natural population of the several divisions has beeu 
as follows,— 
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The reduetion of the proportion of females in the natural population, 
as fast as it has been redoc^ in Bengal, is a curious phenomenon and one 
for which it is not easy to find aji explanation. 1'he proportion depends 
jointly upon the sex proportions at birth and the rates at which mortality 
affects the two sexes as individuals pass through life. But before passing 
on to the discussion of the effect of these two it will be well to examine the 
sex proportions according to religion, according to age and according to 
caste. 

'158. Sex proportions by religion.— The number of females per 1,00Q 
mates among the Hindus, Muhammadans and Animiste found in Bengal 
for 1921 and 1911 is us follows:— 

Hinilus: 1921—916, 1911—931, 

Muhammadans; 1921—945; 1911—958, 

Animists; 1921— D73; 1911—907, 

Hie proportion b greatest in the case of Animists among whom there b a 
deficiency of only ^ per ml Vie males. It is 55 per mille males in the case 
of Muhammadans and 84 in the case of Hindus. The greater deficmncy 
in the case of Hindus b lai^ly due to the fact that most of the immigrants 
to the Province are Hindus and there is always a large excess of males 
among those who migrate. In Western Bengal the sex proportion is about 
the same in the two religions. In Central ^ngal, where there are such 
large numbers of immigrant Hindus and from whence a number of Muham¬ 
madans have migrated to North Bengal, the deficiency of females 
is 51 more per mille males for Hindus than for Muhammadans. In 
Nortit Bengal there is a deficiency of 55 in the other dirwtiou only partially 
accounted for by the migration from Nadia and Murshidabad to' Rajshahi 
and Malda and from Mymensingh into Ranginir and Cooch Behar. It seems 
there is a greater real*deficiency of females among Muliainmadans than 
among Hindus in North Bengal which nuiy perhaps indicate that the Hindu 
cultivators there are more closely akin to tne aborigines with their large 
proportion of females than Hindu cultivators in otlier parts. In Eastern 
Bengal the deficienoy in females in much less marked than in Northern and 
Central Bengal and is rather greater among Hindus than among Muhfun- 
madans partly on account of the larger body of Muhammadan emigrants, 
who leave Chitt^i^ng and Noakhali for Burnui and other parts, thongb 
to counterbalance this there is the large stream of bhadrahg Hindu males 
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which goes out from Dacca Division to Calcutta and elsewhere. The statis* 
tics of the*natural population by religion are not available, but it would seep 
that the deficiency of females per 1,000 males among Hindus born in 
Bengal is some 15 per mille greater than among Muhammadans bom in the 
Province. 

159. Sex proportion and age.— Tlve inaccuracy of the age statistics 
especially for females is so great and a small variation in the sex proportion 
between one age period and another or between one locality and another is a 
matter of such significance that it is impossible for a conscientious statistician 
to place much reliance on tlie ratio of females to males in each age jieriod. 
The projjortions are given in Subsidiary Tables Tl, III and IV, but it is not 
proposed to discuss the Bgnres in detail, though it is worth while to |M5int 
out bow It comes about, that according to the figures the ratio changes so 
frequently with age. More males tlian females are born in the Province, 
but on the other liand the mortality among male infants is mncli greater 
than among females infants. Tins should not be smfficient to reduce the 
number of males below one year below the number of females, however, 
tliough the figures for each division of thp province except Central Bengal 
show more females under one year than males, That the Female proportion 
increases through the ages 1, 2 and 3 is in accordance with experience; 
that, according to the figure, the proportion aged 4 falls below the oven 
balance is due to nothing more than the fact that 4 is not a favourite number, 
and for fomuTes there has been more plumping for the greater favourites 5 and 
3 tiian for males. The very great drop in the proportion of female in the 
ages 10—15 is due tt> the nnderetatement of the age of unmarried girls and 
the overstatement of their ages ns soon as they have attained puberty. The 
high propwrtions between 15 and 25 are due partly to the understatement of 
the age of women getting beyond their prime and partly to the exaggeration 
of the age of men in early maturity. Enough, however, has been said to show 
how unprofitable it is to attempt to draw any reliable conclusions from the 
figures or to discus the matter further. 

160. Sex proportioni by caste.— Tn renpeet of the proportion of females 

to males among them, the non-Muhammadan ca.stes. tribes and r.ices of the 
Province, $t,ind in the following order, the numljer given after each being 
females per 1,000 males;— ^ 
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The Baianabs, who lead, are not like other cast^- They include people 
from fi number of castes who have adopted the Vaishnava form Hinduism. 
The proportion of women among them is so great for the reason that many 
loose women who have been out-casted from the society to which their fore¬ 
fathers belonged now call themselves Baisnal^- The sex proportion for 
Maghs is given in reference to the Maghs found in Chittagong, the^ L-hitta- 
gong Hill Tracts, Tripura State and Bakarganj only, and from ChittJigong 
especially a number of Maghs have gone out to seek employtuent as cooks 
leaving their women-folk at home. The peoples that have the highest pro¬ 
portion of females are generally aboriginal tribes of the parts adjoining Chota 
Nagpur and tribes like the Ragdia who are knoivn to l)e closely related to 
them. The HimaJayan Hill Tribes and the Tiparas and Garos follow them 
close, and along with them the Doms, Haris and Bhiinalis and certain cul¬ 
tivating and fishing castes. Chasi Kaibarttas and Jalia Kaibarttas, Mala, 
Tiyars, Namasudras, Maloa and Pods. Tambnlis come high up in the list 
and so do Jugis, but the Hindu functional castes which are not generally con¬ 
sidered as closely oonnected with the aboriginal peoples of Bengal, Napit, 
Sutradbar, Dhoba, jetc., come much lower down. The mei^nntile chissoa 
come about half way up the li.st, Baidyas have a fairly high proportion ol 
women, but the much larger Kayasth caste has only Rll per 1,0CK) mal^ and 
the Brahmans only 8^ The figures for many of the castes low down in the 
list and for all those at the very bottom haye hren affected by the immigration 
of an DTCCcss of males. The general conclusion to be drawn from the figures 
IS that the sex proportion is highest in the aboriginal races and falls as the 
caste ifi further and further removed from any relationship with the peoples 
who must have formed the indiginous population of the country before the 
coming of the Arvans. Indeed the figures of the sex proportions may prove 
of considerable etymological value as a means of classifying the castes accord¬ 
ing to their origin. If, as we suppose, the excess of tnalM is the result of a 
process of evolution in which the families and races which have bred most 
males have been able to sim'ive at the expense of those who have not. the 
result is onlv what w'ould be expected. TTie process of evolution, we maj 
snpnnse, went on in the cradle of the Aryan race in Central Asia even before 
India was invaded and has been carried furth^t in the high castes and 
far in the aboriginal races of India whose development is backward. 
The fact that .imong the Muhammadans there are as many as R45 femal^ 
per 1,000 males, considerablv more than among the high caste Hindus, is 
some evidence in support of the theoiy that the Muhammadan population of 
Bengal was largely recruited from the indigenous peoples of the country, 
It'l . Masculinity at birth,— It is a well-recognised fact that in almost all 
parts of the world more boy-babies are bom into the world than girl-babies. 
Explanations of such a phenomenon in the present condition of human know¬ 
ledge must be hazardous in the extreme, but the process of evolution may 
afford one. Parents to-day are anxious for male children and in earlier 
stages of civilization this has been more obrioiislv true. The favourite wife 
was the wife who bore sons to her husband, and the father of many sons 
established bisrace at the expense of others. Thus families in which there was 
a tendency to breed male offspring survived white others did not. A process 
in such a manner probably helped to evolve the human race which at present 
seems to produce something like 21 bovs to 20 trirls. and its different develop¬ 
ment would produce what’stBtisticiaii.a have found to exist, namely, differ¬ 
ent ratios between the sexes at birth in different races. There is evidence 
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of tills m the higher proportion of women in cerUm alwriginal and Hill 
Tribes in Ilengal than among the great mass of Bengaha, but vit^ btatis* 
tics are not prepared according to race and within the Province, therefore, 
it is not possible to compare the actual proportion between female births 
and male births according to race. 

Apart from groping in the dark to find expl^atioms of the facts of the 
case, there are incidental variations of “ mascuHuity birth , the term 
bv siatisticiaiis to express the ratio of male births to female births, which 
have been and arc being investigated. A proposition which wm advamed 
durin? the earlier part of last century was the “ Hofachcr-Sadler Law, 
It laid down that masculinity is slightly higher among the hi^ldwrn than 
among others, and held the field for many years, but has shown to have 
been based on insufficient data and to be unsupported by the figures for large 


numbers of instances. 

The proportion of female to mate births in Bengal since 1B94 obtained 
from Sulwidiarv Table IV, at the end of this chajitcr, is illustrated m 
diagram No. 68 on this page, 'fbe figures for IS92 and 1893 are not L^aken 
® Into account because 1892 was 



the year in which the statistics 
Tvere first collected for rurul 
areas, and it seems that the sys¬ 
tem took a little time to be set 
in working order, for the mim- 
lier of vital occurences returned 
in 1892 was very much smaller 
than in subsequent years. The 
number returned in 1893 was 
trot small, but the ratio of 
female births to male birtlis was 
much lower than for the next 
20 years and it may well have 
been that the machinery was 
not yet running quite smoothly. 
After a year or two longer, tne 
proportion went to rather above 940 females per 1,000 males and remained 
at that average level till it fell about 1908 and maintained till 1913 an average 
about 937. The average for 20 years from 1894 to 1913 was 939. Ibe 
position that war raises the proportion of males at birth wms first advanced 
many years ago. and was supported by statistics for ^eden at tbo 
time of the war with Russia in 1789-1790 examined by Duamg. Subse-- 
oueiit investigations by others found less support for it m the statistics rel¬ 
ating to later wars, and the material to which statislicinns had access has 
in almost every case been ludicrously inadequate. The great war of 1914— 
1918 has put the theory bo the decisive test. As far as Bengal is concerned 
the vital statistics for the wav period bear out the propositimi in a very 
remarkable manner, for tlie proportion of female.s born per 1,000 males af^ 
standing at an average of 939 for 20 years, f«il in. 1914 to 930 and this was the 
average For the next five years. Even in Bengal, whose jjeople suffered 
no calnnllios in llil! sctinl ««« r emai-knMe 

increase in the proportion of male children born. A similar phenomenon 
has been noticeii in the case of the non-belligerent countries of Holland. 
SwIt’Hand and Denmark, aa well as in the countries actually at war. It 
seems, therefore, that not only has Nature been mv^tenously replenishmg the 
wasta«^e of male lives which tlic war has caused m producing more males to the 
races which lost so many in casualties, but it has bwn doing the same m the 
races which, though they auffered some of the hardships 
conditions, were ohlv spectators, as Bengal was, m the actual fighun^,. ^e 
rise in the proportion of males born in 1914 m Bengal is curious. All the 
infants liorn in that year must have been begotten before the outbreak of 
hostilities and Nature was apparently anticipating the sequence of events 
which brought war aboutl 
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Another projK^ition which has been advanocid aud is supported bv statiS' 
tics from ah parts of the world, from England and Wales, Irehind, Austria, 
the Netherlands, the United States of America, Uruguay and Sooth Africa, 
is that there is a higher proportion of males bom in rural than in urban areas. 
1'he statistics for Bengal do not support this proposition, for during the decade 
from 11)11—1U21, there were 303,U87 births of males reported in the inumci- 
palities of the Province against 274,634 births of females, giving only 003 
female births per 1,000 male births against 033 in the Province os a whole. 
The corresponding proportion in respect of the births recorded in Calcutta was 
887 females tier 1,000 males. In European countries, in the United States of 
Amerii'a and in the British Colonies, there is commonly a higher pro [tor tioa 
of femal^ in the population of urban than rural areas. In India, the 
oppesite is the case. It is, therefore, possible to reconcile the apparent con 
tr^iction which the figures for this country give to the proposition under 
esaniination. The presence of a large excess oi males in towns in Bengal, as 
in rural areas in other parts, is indication of the fact that it is mates who are 
wanted in the towns just as it is males who are wanted at the time of a great 
war. May it not be that both the propositions which have just been examined 
are parts of a much more far-reaching proposition, viz., that Nature attempts 
to adjust the proportion between males and femdes at birth according as 
males or females are waTite<l at the time or place of birth ? 

Ifi2 Sex proportion in deaths. —The number of deaths of females per 
1.000 deaths of males according to the published returns is given for each year 
since 18P1 in the last column orSubsjdiary Table V, Part I, and the figures* are 
illustrated in diagram No. 69 for the years from 1894 to 1920, The figures 
for 1891—93 have not been put in for the same reason aa in the case of birihs. 

It will be seen that the variations 
in the sex proportion in the case of 
deaths are much more erratic than 
in tl! e case of bi rths. A diffe rence 
of 10 between the proportion of 
female births per 1 ,000 male births 
is the largest difference found 
between one year and the next 
til rough oil t the period of 26 years, 
and. except for the change at the 
beginning of the war. a drop of 
one year lias generally been 
follow'ed by a rise the next year. 
The niimlier of deaths of females 
per 1,000 deaths of males however 
changed between 1916 and 1916, 
by as much as 27, between 1897 and 1S99 by as much as 31 , and in the 3 years 
lietwecn 1901 and 1904 bv as much as 34. There seenLs to have been a strong 
tendency from about 1897 till the beginning of the war for the proportion of 
female deatlis to rise, and the rise shown by the figures is a very great one. so 
great that in spile of the fact that successive censuses have ^own the pro¬ 
portion of females in the population to have decreased it arouses a suspicion 
that the statistics are not reliable, that there must have been a great many 
more omissions in the returns of the deaths of females ut the beginning of the 
period than later. According to the statistics the proportion of female deaths 
tell considerably ^ soon as the war began, though there is no reasoo apparent 
to account for this. 

I’here is much tlie same objection to the reliability of the statistics of the 
sex proportion in deaths in the several jieriodB of age as there was to the 
reliability of those for the sex proportion in the population living at each age 
period. The estimate of age at death is given by the relations of the deceased, 
and the vety^ vague notions of age, which the people of Bengal have, therefore" 
reflect themselves in the statistics of age at death as in the census statistics 
themselves. But there is some difference. The element of guesswork is as 
great in the one set of statistics as in the other, but it may fairlv be expected 
that the tendencies to deliberate exaggeration or understatement are less in 
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the stttlistics of age at death than in the crude age statistics obtained at the 
time of the census. The deceased has left the vanities of the world tehind 
him and there arc certainly not the same inducements which result in the 
exaggeration of a young man’s * 1^1 the under-statement of the aM of females 
who have passed their best and of young unmarried girls, after they are dead 
as when they were still alive. It is such tendencies that upset the sex pro¬ 
portions according to age rather than the element of guesswork which affects 
the statistics for males and females in much the same manner. It is, therefore, 
not altogether unprofitable to discuss in some detail the sex proportion in 
deaths at different ages. The statistics are given in Subsidiary Table VI 
apriended to this chapter, and the sex proportion through the several age 
Mriods on the average for the decade, taken from the last column of that table 
are illustrated in diagram No. 70 in which are also shown the corresponding 
proportions for England and Wales for 1910-12 just before the war. That 
the sex proportions given in the last column of the table are veiw dose to the 
proportions in the corresponding table given on page 313 of the Census Report 
for Bengal for 1911 is additional ground for joeing some reliance on the 
statistics. For convenience of reference the statisti(3 are given in the follow¬ 
ing table:— - _ 
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We may take it that on the average through the decade the proportion 
of females to males in the population was 943 per mille. The proportion of 
female to male deaths appears to be very well below this figure throughout life 
except at two points. It touches it in early childhood between the ages 1 and 
5 and it passes very far abos'e it between the ages oflfi and SO. The contrast 
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between the high proportions of deaths of females per 1 ,01)0 deaths of, niaiea 
between 15 and 30 and the low proportions both in chiidhc^ and later 
maturity is very remarkable indeed. Tlie proportion is, it will be notihed, 
hti'her although not much higher between 15 and 20 than between 20 and 30 
and the same was the case before 1910, It would appear then that there is 
a phenomenal excess of female mortality in Bengal during the first, part of 
a woman's reprodiietive age-period. ln*England the proportion of females to 
male deaths is higher at the beginning of the same period than it is iaier, 
but it ia still strongly in favour of females. Whereas lu llengal, the females 
chance of living from .10 and 15 w'as better than the males in the preportion 
of 4 to 3, the pTOportion is reversed in respect of the chance of living from 
15 to 20. This result is brought about mainly by the difficuities of child-birth 
under the conditions which are in use in this country, and to the after-effects 
of child-birth upon the woman’s health. Deaths in child-birth are perhaps 
not remarkably numerous, but the number of women who suffers from disorders 
which are traceable to the time of the birth of their children is enormous. 
Much has been said and written of the evib of infant marriage, resulting in 
the survival of child-widows condemned to a life of austerity aud very often of 
drudgery and so on, but to the critic of these statistics the evil whic^ does far 
more harm to the women of this country is the ^stom that ordains, that a 
woman must not only be married but live the life of a married woman 
immediately .“ie attains puberty. It is not suggested that the women them¬ 
selves are not partly responsible for the existing popular feelings in the 
matter. That scandalous tongues are at work at once on any instanco in 
which the common practice is not'followed is indeed proof of that is so. It 
may be said that the custom of deferred marriages which prevails in Europe 
is the artificial, and the Indian custom the natural one, but there seems no 
doubt which is the less harmful to the health of the female pupulation, 

163. Sex proportion at birth and at death in the several divisions. —The 
complete statistics of births and deaths according to sex for the several divi¬ 
sions of the Province during the decade are given in Part If of Subsidiary 
Table V. In the following table the sex proportions at birt h and in death are 
set against the sex proportions in the population living in 1911 and in 1921 
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The table enables us to see at a glance what part has been played in 
reducing tiie sex proportion in the several quarters of the Province by 
roascniinity at birth, by mortality and by other causea, c.g., migration. In 
Western ^ngal, the proportions of females to males both at birth and b 
death have been rather higher than on the average throughout the Provbce, 
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but the difference has been greater in respect of deaths than in respect of births, 
and the proportion of females living in 1911 had been reduced by 1921 rather 
more than in the Province as a whoie. In Central Sengal, the proportioiis at 
birth and in death are both below the average proportions to nmcn ^e s^c 
extent, and the reduced proportion of females is due in the main to migration. 
In Northern Bengal, the proportion of females at birth has been ht^er than 
the average and the proportion at death lower, with the result that the reduc¬ 
tion of the sex proportion in the population does not show itself as in the r^t 
of the Province. In the Dacca Division, the proportion at birth imd death 
ai*e much the sani** as oh the average for the Province and the reduction of the 
sex proportion much the same also. In fhe Chittagong Division, the pro¬ 
portion of females at birth has been low and at death high, and the reason 
why the sex proportion has not fallen lower, is the emigration of males to 
Burma, the Chittagong Hill Tracts (excluded from the table because vital 
statisttes are not returned in that district); Tripura State and elsewhere. 
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SUB 8 IDIAKY TABLE I.^GlunEBAL PROPOETlON or THB SEXEy BY NaTUBAL 

Ditisions asd Districts, 
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SUBSIDIAKY TABLE II, 

« Part L—Nuubeb uf Feualeis pee i,U()0 Males at pi^feecnt age periods, bv 
Rkliqions at bacet op the last three Censuses. 
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PART II.—^^UMBEB OP Females per X.OOO Ualbs at different age 

PERIODS, BY Religions, 
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CB^PTfiEt VI,—SEX. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. —Kumbeb OF Fejiales peb 1,000 Mai*bs at different agb 
periods by Religivks and Natural DrFisioss (CENsua of 1921). 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— NuaBEE OF Femai.es peb 1,000 Males fob 

CEBTAi.S SELECTED CASTES. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V (Part I)w—Actual NtfMBEa of Births axd Deaths repobteo 
FOR EACH SEX DUBIXG THE DECADES 1861—D)00, 1901—IlUO AXD 1011—1020. 
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CHAPTEU Vt—SEX. 


SUBSlDlAfiY TABLE VX.—NuitBEft OF DEATBS of each sex at OlFFBaENT AGES. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

i 

Civil Condition, 

164. Introductory.— Ceusus Table Vn gives the rnmiber of married, 
mimarried and widowed persons according to by sex and religion in 
each district, and Table XIV statistics of Civil Condition according to 
rather did'erent a^ periods for certain selected castes and tribes. Appended 
to this chapter will be found five subsidiary tables which give proportionate 
figures bas^ on these tables and set forth comparative figures to show:— 

I*—^The distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion 
and age period at each of the last four censuses. 

II.—^The distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain 
ages in each religion and Natural Division. 

in.—^The distribution by main ^ period, and Civil Condition of 
1,000 of each sex and religion. 

rV. — The proportion of the sexes by Civil Condition at certain ages 
for each religion and Natural Division. 

V.—The distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain 
ages for selected castes. 

The mstractions regarding the entry of Civil Condition at this census 
was the same as at former censuses, viz., that all pemons were to be shown 
either as unmarried, married or widowed. Divorced persons were to be 
shown as widowed and a woman who had never been married was to be shown 
as unmarried even though she was a prostitute or concnbinc. Persons who 
were recognised by customs as marri^ were to be entered so. though they 
had not gone through the full ceremony, Muhammadan women who 
had taken a second husband according to the cnstom known as nika 
'marriage. 

165, Universality of marriage,— The most striking fact brought out by 
the statistics of marriage by each successive census is the universality of the 
institution especially in the case of females. Excluding those suffering from 
^rious bodily or mental afflktion, the number who go tbrough life unnuiTried 
ts extremely small. This, combined with the early age at which females 
especially, are married, results in a much smaller proportion of the total 
population being unmarried than in European countries. In Bengal 518 
per mille males are unmarried and 343 per raille females. Of those aged 15 
and over the proportion unmarried is only 211 per mille for males and 18 per 
mille for females, while the corresponding proportion in England and Wales 
according to the Census of 1911 were 403 unmarried per miHe males over 15 
and 390 unmarried per mille females over that age. The proportion in each 
Civil Condition, in each quinquennial age period, according to the census 

35 a 
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CHAPTEE Vn.—CIVIL CONDITION. 


statistics for Bengal, are as given in the following table and illustrated in 
diagram No. 71;— 


PROPOHTiON tlNH^RlEO MARRIED AND WIDOWED BV SEX AM> AGE 
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Such statistics arc little affected by the anomalies which appear in the 
age returns. The eicment of guess-work enters to the same extent into the age 
returns whether for unmarried, married or widowed persons of each 
sex, and therefore Hoes not much disturb the proportions between them. 
The understatement of the age of unmarried girls no doubt increases the pro¬ 
portion of females unmarried between 5 and 15 to a certain extent, and the 
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tendency to exaggeration of the age of yoimg adult males also increa^ the 
proportion of males unmarried round about the age of 20p but there is very 
seldom any doubt as to whether an individual should be returned^ as married 
or not, and otherwise than in these two instances the proportions may be 
taken to be substantially correct. 

166. The Contrast between Bengal and England.— The contrast 
between the statistics of Civil Condition in Benral and in E^land and 
Wales in 1911 is brought out by the following figures and by diagram 
No. 72, in which they are shown graphically:— 
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chapter vn.-ci\'iL ooxomoN. 


The effect of the understatment of the age of unmarried girls and over¬ 
statement of that of young o dult males have had the effect of moving the curve 
for females in Bengal somewhat to the right betiTcen ihe ages of 5 and 10, 
and that for males probably rather more to the right about the age of 20, 
so that it is probable that correctly the curve for males in Bengal should not 
cross and should perhaps barely touch the curve for males in England about 
this age. StiU the diagram indicates that iu respect of males in the age 
period rounid about 20 in which the majority of their marriages take place, 
the proportion unmarried and the average age of marriage is not very 
different in the two countries. Earlier in life there is a contrast for, whereas 
a certain number of boys are married l)eiow the age of IS in Bengal, none are 
so married in England. There is a great contrast later in life for in Bengal 
ft out of 10 males have been married by the age of 28, while in England it is 
not much more than 7 out of 10 who are yet married. The curve for males 
in England continues to fall gradually from 30 onwards mainly through 
marriages taking place, but partly owing to the fact, which ^ems to be 
properly authenticated, that mortality among bachelors is greater than 
among married men. In Bengal on the other hand females are in 
excess and marriage has embraced so large a proportion of the female 
jwpulation that there is no possibility of many more males being married 
after 30. The contrast between the Civil Condition of females in the two 
countries is much greater. In Bengal 9 out of 10 girls have been married 
before the age of 16 when none at all have yet been married in England. All 
but 3 in a hundred have been married by 20, at an age when only a little more 
than 4 out of 10 have been married in England. After about 25 the number 
of womeo in Bengal who are not mentally or physically defective and remain 
unmarried is inffnitcsimal, In England on the other hand one in five 
is unmarried at the age of 35, and even at the age of 60 one in every nine is 
still in the same condition. The greater proportion unmarried among’ females 
than among males in England after the age of 30 is due mably to the 
excess of females in the population, as the converse in Bengal b partly the 
cause of the proportion of unmarried being greater in the case of males than 
females, but in i»th instances the relative mortality on the married and the 
unmarried affects the figures. There ia some indication in the figures for 
Bengal in the ages over 70 to show that old maids and bachelors are long- 
lived. but there ts so much exaggeration of age towards the end of life that 
little reliance can be placed on such a conclusion, 

167, Age at marriage.— There being no registration of marriages in 
India there are no statistics which enable us to ascertain directly the average 
a^ of the l>ride or hridegroom when marriage takes place. The ceuBus statis- 
tics, however, show us the proportion of the population that has been 
married and that has not been married at each age, and by making certain 
assumptions we can use them to estimate what are the average a^res at 
which marriage takes place. I will give here the calculation for the 
average age of the bride and bridegroom at marriage for all religions 
together. The reader who is interested in the subject may work out for 
himself the average in each religion. 

If u, ii» the HBinber Of feniak'H wbetker ntimiirrifid, naftrrjBfl or widowed at tte age 
of i.e., heiwNcn ? nod « + 1 old, and ia the proportion botwaao the agea of 

* ODd i + 1 raturaed aa married or widowed, then the number of famalee 

between 9 and ^ + 1 who fiaT« been marrliid. Aiaoming that mortality rotes are the 
same for married ae for nnmirrieil femaloe; and that the age diatribotiou of femaiea 
reroaina the esme for a year, then vf the females between jf and j: + 1 who bad bwn 

married x f), u, or m,+ enrrire a year and the number of mariiod fematea 

between the age* of a + J and x + 3 ia «,+ , p, + j. Tba difference between these two 
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quBDtitlM u, ^ I ivi<i I PMi^t tDBBt be the nnmber of marciRges which took pIsco 
dtifing^the year atnoog the woroon who ware at the age x at the begimiiDg, and thaareroge 
ago at wbiob thoae marrlagae took place tonat hare been altooet exactly jC 4- 1 yeai'e. We, 
therefore, acooaat ior all tha marriages which took place In tha year by the series 
2 tt*+j (He+j - ). The marriagaa w#+10**+i - l»» ) P*»“ the akarage 

age X + It tba number tt, 4 . i Q), i - 1 ) ^eok plaee at the average age x + Z and 

so On. 

Thas the average age at which the marriages took place Is 
S w« CP« " Pj-0 * 

5 «, (p, - p,-i) ' 

The actaal oaloalstion for the avaragalage of the bride and bndegroota In Bengal la 
given la tha following two tables. The proportion p. In column 2 Is obtained by ruu<' 
sing u smooth carve similar to that given in diagram No. 72 for femalea In Bengal through 
the points deterinincd by the proportions nuinarrled in qaincioMnial age periods and tha 
figures in column 3 are taken fruni the gtudnated age dielributlon for females given in 
Babaidiary Table IA to Chapter V.'— 


Calculation 0 / IA» ai’trago agf 9 / Ifu bride at marriage. 
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The figures In colamn A become Tory small after the ag* 27 and we need carry tho 
series no further. 


Then 
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marriage in Bengal is 12*03 years. 


12‘03 and the SYeraga age of the bride at 
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Catctitaiion of the avtrtiffti agt o/iht brid^room at marriage. 
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Here = 20‘73 and tbe average age of tlio bridegroom 

2 tt* (jl* ■** pM-\} 
is 20-73 yatirs* 

Whtit haA b&en i]od« to obtala ihe results th« avemgs r^ailur ehoald be able to 
follow without the use of ihe Atgobraioal uotatloti at the bead of oaoh ro1u£tLi:i. The 
notation has otily boon used to asaiat In the condoasation of tbo argtimout to a shorti^r 
length. 

Wo can go farther and from the figures in oolomn 4 of oaeh tubla obtain « stiitomonl 
of the proportion of marriagea whloh took place when the brldo or tbe Uridegroam was 
at a cerlam ag«. If is the entry in oolomn 4 in £bo first table tli^a oui of 1 
marriages wbicb take place within a year, the imcnber in wbioh the bride is between 
anil 5 IS approx.lmat^]y ^ ^ A* -h -h ^ the number which lakea place 

when the bride ts between 5 and 10 are apprOiumitoly | ni^ ^ -|. ^ ^ ^ 

and ao on. £ do notp however, propose to carry the inreitigatioD further. 

These calculations which hare given the average age at marriage for 
females in Bengal 12‘03 years and tCr males 20 /3 years have involved two 
assumptions (1) that the age difitribntlon does not change appreciably from 
year to year and (2) that mortality rates are the same among the manied as 
among the unmarried. The first assumption is not far from the truth. We 
have not used the differences between the proportions of the population at one 
age and at another and if the distribution does chan^ lightly it will not 
appreciably affect the result. The second assumption is not quite true. Un¬ 
doubtedly the mortality rates are rather higher in the ages of early maturity in 
the case of married females than of unmarried. But the number who are 
married and survive a year would only be affected by a small amount, of the 
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same order of smalliiess as the result of applying for one year Uve dileienoe 
bettt-een tlie mortality rates for married and unmarrietl to the number of 
persons in each age, and the calculation eaimot, therefore, be seriously affect¬ 
ed. The results ore no doubt more seriously affected by the fact that under¬ 
statement of the age of unmarried females has resulted in an underestimate of 
the proportion married in the a^ about»to lU which has brought down the 
arerage age of the britie at mari’iage somewhat, !>imilarly the overstateu^nt 
of the age of voung men has raised the proportion unmarnetl from 16 to IT to 
27 and thus ‘raised the estimate of the average age of the bridegroom at 
marriage. The average dtsiiarity of age is probably^ therefore, less than the 
8 '7 years which our ^timate has given. For practical purposes we may take 
it tliat the average age of the bride in a marriage itj Bengal is I2| and 
that of the brid^room rather under 20. 

168. Marriage statistics in different retigions.— The universality of 
marriage is equaliv noticeable Jimoug the fldhei>ents to each of the religions 
which have the greatest numbers. The number aged between 40 and 60 un¬ 
married per 1 ,6130 in each religioa is as given below:— 
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The corresponding proportions in England are 115 for mules and 122 for 
females. The Christians and the Brahmos liave the greatest nnmljers who ^o 
immarried, but even among them the proportion is mudi lower than ni 
European countries. Twice as many Budilhist and Auimist females remain 
unmarried as among either Hindus or Muhammadans in winch the propor¬ 
tion unmarried between 40 and 60 is only about one in 200. Twice as many 
Hindu as Muliammadan males go unmarried and this is by reason of the 
greater excess of males among Hindus, for it is uncommon now-a-dajvs for a 
man to have more than one wife living at the some time. 

There is a somewhat greater difference among the adherents to the different 
religions as to the age of marriage. Marriages m which the bride is less than 
10 and the bridegroom less than 15 are not common and most marriages take 
place while the bride is between 10 and 15 and the bridegroom between 15 
and 25. The following table shows the proportion married or widowed in 
the age periods 15—20. 20—25 and 25—60 for male and 10—15, 15—20 and 
20—25 for the female adherents to each religion:— 
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Tn the case lioth of Hindus and Muhammadans the bride is almost always 
married before she is 20. In the ca.se of Hindus two-thirds of the females 
are married before the age of 15 and in the case of Muhammadans more than 
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a half. Apparently the average disparity betTveen the ages of bride and 
bridegroom in the ease of Hindus is decidedly greater than in tlie case of 
Muhammadans. In the case of Animists than a quarter of the 
female are married before the age of 15 and another quarter are married 
after the age of 20, The age of marriage is much higher m the case of 
Buddhists. Only some 6 per cent, of the marriages take place before the 
bride is 15 and something approaebing half after she is 20. Proportion¬ 
ately only half as manv of the brideenMXtms are under 20 as in the case of 
Hindus and Muhammadans, and half the Buddhist bridegrooms are over 
25. In the case of Christians the proportion of marriages in which the- 
bride is under 15 is rather higher than in the case of Buddists, but in the 
case of Brahmos it is lower. 

169. Child marriage.— Early marriage is the rule in Bengal but there 
are instances in which it takes an extreme form. They are very common for 
example in North Bihar, hut in Bengal are comparitively rare. Still, as 
many as 8 girls per thousand under 5, have been married, and as many as 
73 per thousand between 5 and 10, The corresponding proportions 
for Hindus are 8 and 91, and for Muhammadans 9 and 64. Marriages 
at such ages do take place among Christians, Animists, Buddhists and Brah¬ 
mos but^ev are less common than along Hindus and Muhammadans. The 
census statistics fihovr rather more girls under 5 married than in 1911 but 
decid^ily fewer between 5 and 10, for the proportion of girls married or 
widowed between 5 and 10 in 1 911 was over 1 per cent. The prevalence of the 
practice of marrying girls at so young an age varies considerably from one 
part of the Province to another. The number of girls married or widowed 
per 1 CH)0 aged less tlian 10 in each district of the province is as follows;— 
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Tile bride remaius living with ber parcuU until she attains puberty, bo 
that if the husband lives and the parents on the two sides do not ([uarrel in 
the meantime, it malces little difference to the parties whether they were 
married when the girl was a tiny child or when she had reached the age of 11 
or 12 which is an ordinary age for her marriage to take place. The greatest 
e\Tl of the custom arises from the fact that, if the girl is a Hindu and the boy 
dies, she is condemned to the life of a widow all her days. If she is a Muham¬ 
madan girl she may marry again and frequently does so, but she probably is 
not as well married*as her sisters, and there is often a certain prejudice against 
her as a possible wife, due to the fear that she may bring the same ill luck to 
a second husband. 

170. Rise in the age of marriage.— The following figures taken from Sub¬ 
sidiary Table I, Part I, show the proportion still unmarried among males 
between 10 and 20 and among females between 5 and 15 in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa at each census since 1S81:— 
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The corresponding figures taken from P.art II of the same Subsidiary 
Table for 1921 and 1911, since the statistics have been separately preaented 
for Bengal as it is now constituted, are:— 
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It is apparent from these figui-es that both in Bengal anil in the two 
provinces together there has been a steady rise in the average age at which 
jnarnage takes place. This both for males and females is very much 
lower in Bihar and Orissa than in Bengfil, but in both it is rising md the rise 
has apparently been more decideti during the last decade than in previous 
ones. This may have been due in part to the fact that the last few years were 
hard times, and the greater difficulty of scraping together the money neces¬ 
sary to be spent on the price to be paid for the bridegroom, the dowry and 
ornaments for the bride and the actual expenses of the ceremony may have 
catLsed some marriages to l)e postponed, but the tendency of public opinion to 
favour later marriages has been a significant one. It has not made any 
appreciable impression on the rule that a girl must be married as soon as she 
has attained puberty, for tht proportion of girls unmarried between 15 and SO 
is still only 55 per mille, and only 39 per mille in the case of Hindus, but the 
practice of marrying girls very much before th^ reach puberty is steadily 
becoming less common. 
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The above figures taken from Subsidiary Table V show that among the 
Hindus the Wuidmhk represented by the Brahmans and the Baidyas take the 
lead in postponing marriage twth for males and for females, and have raised 
the age of marraige much during*the last 10 years. The Buidras are married 
later than the Brahmans and the proportion of females nnmarried after the 
age of 12 among them baa been almost doubled since 1911, Among the Brah¬ 
mans the greater advance in postponing the age of marriage has been in respect 
of males though it has been conspicuous also in the case of females. The 
Bengali merchant class represented by Shahas follow the Brahmans closely, 
but the upcountry merchants represented by the Agarwalas strongly favour 
early marriage. Since 1911 they have raised the age of males, but have appar¬ 
ently made a move in the opposite (.lircction in respect of females and practi¬ 
cally all their girls are married before 12, The Jugis have made a conspi¬ 
cuous advance in postponing the marriage of females, but the Cbasi Kaibartta 
representing the Hindu cultivating classes, though thei’ have raised the age 
for males, have not touched the age for females. The Koches, more closely 
allied to the aborigines of the country, favour rather later marriage for girls 
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anrl <Iuring the last 10 vears have raised the age for boys considerably The 
Jalia Kaibartus follow the Chasi Kaibarttas very clo^ly. llie Bauris, 
typical of the labouring classes of Western Bengal, have since Ihll raised the 
age of marriage for boys. Their habit years ago was to delay the uiarnage 
of their girls until they had grown up, but they now imitate the rest of the 
Hindus in marrying their girls young, and during the last lu years the ten¬ 
dency to do so' has continue<l to increase. The Dorns representiag the 
sweeper castes have raised the age of marraige for both sexes of recent years. 
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The aboriginal tribes, as the figures for the Santals, typical of those from 
forthe Santals. who are Hindus, and those who stiU retain their tribal beliefs 
vinr-e. marry much fewer of their girls verj' young than the Hindu castes of the 

plains of Bengal. 

The infiueuce of Hinduism is sho^vn by the contrast between tlie fiirares 
for the Santals, who are Hindus, and those who still retain their trilml beliefs. 
The infiuence of Hinduism is in the direction of promoting early marnage, 
espcciaUr of females, out in the case of both H tndus and Animists the tendency 
of the last 10 years bus been in the direction of raising the age of marri^e. 
rhe case is different with tk Tipara tribe in the Eastern HiUs. Among them 
ihe Hindu influence has lieen working in the last 10 years to reduce the ^ of 
marriage especially among females. The Cha^ tribe, who are Buddhists 
marry their girls verv much later even than the Ammist tribes and the last 
10 Ywrs has seen little change in their custom. Among the Muhammadans 
the Snivads are typical of the better class. The number per 1.000 males a^d 

to_20*unmarried among them was 810 in lfl21, and <32 m l£lll, and the 

l.tcr V 1,000 toale,. 236 m 1321. «.d 13*^ 
\rmarently during the last 10 years the age of marriage among them has 
risen more than among the Muhammadan conimnnity as a whole. 

171 Widows and widowers.— The proportion widowed among the male 

Dooulation is 38 per mille and among the female population 171). The pro- 
ffion wos just the same i» Eagtend end Wale* m 1911 m tto ee* of 
but in tbe case of females only il per indie. In Englimd, therefore, thM 
were almost twice as many of the female populaUon i^idowwl as of the maw 
popnlation but in Bengal there arc live tunes as many. The contrast has 
IriLn on account of two facts-firsi the very earlv age especi^ y of girls at 
the time of marriage, and second that among Hindus at least widows may not 
marn' again. The statistics of widowhood among mal^ in India are not 
abnomd, but the proportion of widowed females is peculiarly large and the 
statistics of widowhood among females are. therefore, worthy of closer 

examination. ^ . 

The proportions widowed per 1,000 females m each quinciueimial age 
ueriod amonff Hindus, Muhammadans, Buddhists, Christians and Brahmj^ 
and among the total population, are compared with one another and with 
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C8AFTER Vn.-Cf»i'lL COXDITm. 


the corresponding proportionB in England and Wales according to the Census 
of 1911, in the following table:— 
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The figures are iUustrated in diagram No. 74. The curve for Brahmos 



has not been shown but it follows very closely that for Buddhists. The effect 
of earlier marria^ amoi^ the Hindus and Muhammadans is shown by the 
great height to which the curves for both rise above the curves for Animists 
and Buddhists, and still greater height at which they stand above the curve 
for the female population in England, Up to the end of the reproductive 
period of a woman’s life the proportion of widows among Hindus is many 
times as gi^t as among females in England, and generally twice as great 
among Animists, Buddhists and Brahmos among whom marriage Lakes 
place at a later age. Throughout life the curves for these three run about 
half way between the English curv’e and the curve for Hindus, Tlje different 
configuration in the curves for Hindus and for Muhammadans is significant 
and interesting. It is caused by the re-marriage of Muhammadan widows. 
The numter of Hindu widows who remarir is very small inde^ and among 
all but the lowest classes is iniini^imal. Much has been talked and written 
on the policy of encouraging widow marriage among the better classes of 
Hindus, but up to the present nothing has come of it. The individual 
hhadr^Uk Hindu dares not face the condemnation of the orthodox which 



























PBOPOEtHON OF UNitAltBIED WIDOWS AUO^SG MniAHHADANS 


fro 


would fall upon his head if he married a widow. Two or three such marriages 
have taken place recently, but they are talked of and reported as nine'day 
wonders, and for statistical purpo^ nm be ignored. But for the marriage 
of Muhammadan widows, the curve for Muhammadans would generally follow 
the Hindu curve, remaining slightly below it on account of the fact that the 
average age of Muhammadan girls at marriage is rather higher than that 
of Hindu girls* But for the remarriage of widows we may take it that the 
curve for Muhammadans would follow roughly the line of the stars in the dia¬ 
gram* The comparison between the position of this line of stars and the 
curve for Muhammadans incidentally enables us to make a rough estimate 
as to how many Muhammadan widows do marry again. At any point the 
ordinate to the curve of the stars represents the proportion of Muham¬ 
madan women at ^ the particular age who have once been widowed, and the 
ordinate to the curve for Muhammadans being the proportion of Muham¬ 
madan women at that age who arc living as widows, the difference 
between the ordinates must represent the proportion of Muhammadan 
widows who are living in wedlock with a second husband per mille Muham¬ 
madan females at that particular age. Prom the diagram we are able to 
obtain the following figures. I’hey are of course only very rough, but they are 
interesting as giving the first estimate which hus been published of the 
extent to which remarriage of widows does take place among Muham¬ 
madans:— 
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CHhU^TEB Vll,— civic CCSDlTiOir. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1 (PAltT Ic—Di^iTaiBi'TlON by citil cosomoN of I.OOO of 

EACH SEX. KELIGIOS AXD JIAIX AGE PEE10D AT EACH OF THE CAS'I' FIVE CEN’SCTSEa, 


SENOAL, eiHAn AND ORISSA. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLK 1 (PART Ij*— Distribution by crm condition of 1,00U of each 

SEX, REUtOlON AND MAIN AOB PERIOD AT EACH OF THE LAST FIVE GENSU&ES COUCid., 

benoal, Bihar and drisba— 
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. fHAPTEK VlL—CIVIL COXDJi:iOM> 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I (PAJiT II).— Djstributiox by, civil coxbition 
OF 1.000 OF EACH SEX. BELIGIOX AXD MAIN AGE P£UOl>a IX lOSl 
AXD 1911 FOR BEXGAL. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I—(PART IL.—Destrcbutios bt civil coxditios 
OF 1,000 OF EACH SEX. RELIOIOX AND MAIN AGE PESIODS IN 1921 
and 1911 FOE BESGAl^Hro«€iW(ie(/. 
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CHjU'TBR VIL-CIVIL COSDtTlOS 


SUBSIDL4RY TABLC IT.— DiSTfiiBUTios^ by Oitil Coxditios of 1,000 of each sex 
at certain ages is the !iLUS RFMGIONS and in EtVCQ MiAnrHAL Dmsios, 
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SUBSp)!AJtY TABLE IH.—Distkihctiox by mais age periods and 
CIVIL CON'DITIUN OF 10,000 OF EACH SEX AND DEUOiON, 1821. 
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STJBBlDIARY TABLE IV.—Proportion of tsb sexes by civil co.vditions at certain 

AOE3 FOR THE MAIN UBLIOIONS AND JJATCEAL DIVIBIOSS. 
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CHAPTER VIM. 


Literacy, 

172, Introductory* —This chapter is commentnry upon the statistics 
r.'ontained in Tables V'lll nnd XIX of the Census Tables Volume. In the 
former the number of persons who are-illiterate, literate, and literate in 
English is’shown by age periods for the Province as a whole and for each 
religion returned, and also lor the main rellsions -in each district and city. 
In toe latter the same statistics are givhn for the whole Province, or a part in 
which a particular section is numerically important, For the castes, tribes and 
races for which separate statistics are given by districts in Table XIII, 
Seven subsidiary tables are appended to this chapter setting forth statistics 
of;— » 

L—Literacy by age, sex and religion. 

II.—Literacy by age, sex and locality. 

Til.—Literacy by sex, religion and locality. 

IV. —^Literacy in English by age, sex and locality. 

V. —Progress of literacy since 18S1. 

VL-j-Literacy by caste. 

VII.—^Number of i^titittions and pupils acrording to the returns of 
fhe Education Department at the time of each of the last 
four censuses. 

A change, it will be noticed, had been made in the mode of prraentation 
of the proportional hgures in these subsidiary tables since 1911, for in those 
at the end of this chapter the proportion literate, instead of being given per 
millc of the whole population of any locality or the total number of any section, 
has now been given per mille aged 5 and over. The change has been made 
under the instructions of the Census Commissioner in order to bring the 
Indian statistic of education into line with those of European countries. 
In order to arrive at the proportions it has been assumed that all those who 
were literate were more than 5 years old, and their number has l>een divided 
by the number ivho gave their agra at more than 5. The assumption must 
be very near the truth, but objection may be taken to the change which has 
been made on the ground that it introduces into the statistics of literacy the 
very serious element of uncertainty as to age among children. This uncer¬ 
tainty, however, has produced much the same anomalies in the age returns 
in every part of Bengal and amongst almost every section of the community at 
each successive census, and for comparative purposes the introduction of the 
element of uncertainty as to age is not as dangerous as it might have l^n. 

When the comparative statistics of literacy shown by sticoessive census 
enumeration are under examination it is necessaiy for the student of the 
hgures to bear in mind the history of the return of literacy on each occasion. 
In 1831 individuals were returned as "Illiterate,” "Literate” and “Learning” 
and the same classihcatlon was used in 1891, Instructions were issued that all 
those who were under instruction either at home or at school or college were 
to be returned as "Learning,” whatever stage their education had reached; 
those who had left school or college or given up learning at home and who 
could read and write were to be returned as “ Literate,” and the rest of the 
population as " lUiterabe. ” It was found however that the numbers of those 
returned as ^Teaming” was far less than the statistics compiled by the Edu¬ 
cation Department revealed as under instruction in schools and colleges, for 
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there were very strong tendeucieB for children who had only just begun going 
to school to be returned as “Ilhterat©'* and for those whose education had 
reached a later stage to be returned as “Literate" as ind^ they were. 
Therefore, it was decided at the Census of 1901 to divide the population 
into tw'o categories only, “ Literate " Illiterate," but no criu*riqn was 
adopted to decide whether an individual should be considered literate 
or not, and the decision wae left in the hands of the enumerators. Ano^er 
change was made in lOllj a definite standard was adopted; and instructions 
were issued that only those ^ould be returned as literate who wore able to 
write a letter to a friend and read the answer to it. The change aff^ted 
the return materially in the early ages as will be seen from the figures printed 
below, but it does not appear that it affected the returns in later ages in the 
same manner, though there is undoubte<By a large number, especially in the 
small shopkeeper ^ass, whose accomplishments do not go futher than to 
enable them to sign their names and keep accounts 
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The prescribed standard if strictly applied should have excluded this large 
body, but it seems probable that it has not don© so and that such persons have 
generally been included among the literates. The same standard has been 
applied at the last census and the returns of 1921 are strictly comparable 
vnth those of 1911, though not without some adjustment with the returns ai 

iSSlt 1891 and 1901, , „ , , , 

173 Extent of literacy.— In Bei^al 181 per mdle of the male population 

aged 5 over is literate and 21 per miHe of the female population above 
the same agp. Taking both eesea toother the proportion is 104 per mille. 
Compared with European standards it is extremely low, only one in ten of 
the iwpulation excluding children under 5, but compared with Indian stand¬ 
ards it is comparatively high. Thanks to the free iMtruction imparted m 
the monasteries and the absenco of the ^p^i^dd system which hampers the educa- 
■ tion of females in other parts, Burma is far ahead of other prcwinees in 
the matter of education. The number literate per milie males^^d females 
aged 5 and over in the greater provinces of India at each of the last th^ 
censuses is given in the foUowing table, and their relative position in this 
respect at present is illustrated by diagram No. 75 
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The great provinces stood in exactly the same order in resp^t of the exteot 
of literacy in 1901 both for males and females as they stand now, but the order 
was changed in 1911 for Madras made great strides between 1901 and 1911 
and went ahead of Bengal, It established at the same time a long lead over 
Bombay, During the last 10 ^nears, however, it has been Bengal that hna 
made the greatest progress. In respect of primary education of its moles it 
is now ahead of Madras again, and in res|^t of that of its females it is draw- 
ing up close to Madras, ^mbay has made ve^ little progress in male educa¬ 
tion in the last 20 years, but the spread of education among its females has 
progressed faster and in this respect it is still ahead of Bengal, though in 
resp^t of m^e education it is now very far behind. Education has progress¬ 
ed nearly twice as far in Bengal as in Bihar and Orissa and much more than 
twice as far as in the Punjab and the United Provinces, . 

174. \fariations according to localityi —The proportion literate in each 
of the several quarters of the Province is to be seen from diagram No, 76 
above, which illustrates figures given in Subsidiary Table II. In the matter 
of the education of boys, Centrm Bengal and Western Bengal stand on much 
the same level and both are well in advanjce of Chittagong Division with 
Tripura State, which comes before Dacca Division by as much as Dacca 
Division comes before Northern Bengal. In female education Central Bengal 
has a ^neiderable lead over other parts which is due to the fact that female 
education has attained some measure of popularity in Calcutta, where 27 per 
cent, of the female population ^ed 5 and over can read and write. Thi.s is 
13 times as high as in the rest of the Presidency Division and raises the level 
of female education there twice as high as in tHe rest of the Province. 

The map in diagram No, 77 Mow indicates variations in the pro¬ 
portion literate among the two sexes together from district to district, and 
in ortler of their priority in the matter of primary education the districts 
stand as follows, the fibres after each being the number literate per mille 
of both sexes aged 5 and over; — 
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The proportion in Sikkiin is 45 per mille aged over 5, considerably 
lower thm anywhere in Bengal. The rariationa in the level of female 
education follow those in the level for male education very closelv, but the 
actual variations are proportionately somewhat more abmpt in the case of 
female education. This is only what would be expected. There is really 
very little demand for female education until male education has made its 
impression on a considerable number. The only loimjity where more than 
half the males over the age of five can read and write is in Calcutta. There 
their accomplishment has so stimuiatcd female education that the proportion 
among females is more than a quarter. The level of female education is. 
however, so low in such districts as Malda. RanCTtir, Jalpaigurt, the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and in Sikkim State where the level of male education 
IS lowalso, that ii can hardly bt said to h ive gained a foothold at all, less than 
one per cent, of the females over 5 in these parts bei^^ able to read and 
write. One is justified in the conunent that there is very little demand for 
female education anywhere outside Calcutta. It is the parrfo system Vr'hich 
is responsible for this. There are girls’ schools teaching beyond the primary 
standanis in all towns of anv size and a few in rural areas; the total number 
is and the number of pupils about 14,000, but ^^ry few girls indeed are 
allowed to continue their schooling after the age of 10 or 11 and in some towns 
where there are schools teaching be^^ond the priman* standards it is some* 
times found%hat the numbers attenifing are liable to fall off, and the parents 
expect not only to be allowed to send their girls to schools practically or a tin, 
hut to have a closed vehicle belonging to the school call for them in the morn¬ 
ing and take them home in the evening. Still girls’ schools have multiplied, 
for not only has the Government done its best to stimulate them, but enlight¬ 
ened Indians have seen the necessity for educating the female os well as the 
male sex if the race is to make real jirogress, and have given their support to 
the movement. 
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175. Literacy and age.—The statistics of literacy have been set forth so 
as to show the tuimber of literates between 0 and 10 years of ape, between 10 
and 15, between 15 and 20, and 20 and over. Jt has b^n assumed in prepo ring 
the subsidiary tables at the end of the chapter that alt those who were returned 
as literate under the age of 10 must have been over the age of 5, and the 
number has b^ divided by the total number of children between the ages of 
5 and 10 to give the proportion of literates per miUe aged 5 to 10:— 
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The above figures would appear to indicate that education makes a 
rather greater impression at an e^irly age, even when cotiipaml with tho 
impression it makes on the population of all ages, in Western and Central 
Bengal than in Eastern Bengal. There are twice as many literate between 
5 and 10 in these two divisions as in the rest of the Province, though there are 
by no means twice as manv literates In later ages. It might have been 
expected that almost all who were bo attain literacy would do so before they 
reached the aj^ of 15. The country Is making a great effort to improve its 
education, educational institutions are being multiplied, and althotigH 
adolencc is reached very early there Is practically no provision for educating 
adults means of evening classes, etc., such as were tried with bo much aue- 
cps in Germany. I muct strike one as congruous therefore that the propor¬ 
tion literate among those over 2t) should be shown greater than the proportion 
bet wren 15 21), and so much greater than the proportion between 10 and 15 

as 225 to 144. The village ^ when be leaves school in Bengd and takes bis 
share in the cultivation of his father’s land has very little inducement to keep 
up his knowledge, even the most elementary Icnowledge of reading ami writ¬ 
ing. He reads no books or newspapers, and hardly ever even secs the written 
word. The family keeps no accounts, no shopkeeper’s name is inscribed 
over the few shops to be found in rural areas, no articles for sale are marked 
With the pricC| &iici thsi^ ST'S no lioaLrdiiigis* pvco wi 

catches bis eye. The only written or printed papers which are to be found 
in a cultivator’s bouse are the rent receipts given by bis landlord, a document 
or two which b^ reference to his land written in’legal phraseology in such 
a manner that it is the lost thing a stumbling reader ivould wish to tackle 
pd perhaps some copies of evidence or a juc^ent in English in some case 
in which he has been an mterested party. The newspapers publishHt in the 
towns have a very small circulation in tHe towns themselves and none outside 
lately for the reason that the topics upon which they are exercised f^neraliv 
refer to party faction in which bat a limited number of persons of the 
town Itself are interested. They contain nothing of interest to the villager 
^ the circum^ances it is inevitable that there must be much lapse from 
litcrftc^, An was of which boiqc Account ii? in an 

appendix to this chapter, to dmoover the bearing of the census figures on the 
extent of lapse from literacy, but it proved abortive. The census fibres do 
not in fact indicate that there is any great lapse from litcreev in Bengal 
The result may be partly explained by the fact that ti number of men employ^ 
ed as tfwrtrojw and peons and in other capacities in which they are kept 
waiting about for long periods without much to occupy them, do teach them¬ 
selves to read after they have reached maturity. Such persons are the 
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employees of perscmfl who use tbe art of letters, they realize the adTaotage 
of beih^ able to read and write, appreciate the fact that they can only rise 
higher m the employment of their masters by acquiring some education and 
taKe steps to do so. In Eastern Eeiigal moreover a bearded Muhaiumadan 
gchool boy is not a very uncommon s^ht, and a doss in a vernacular school 
often includes one or two whose age is half os much again as the average for 
the class. But still the conclusion is inevitable that the return of literacy in 
adult ages is not accurate. The man who reached the census standard of 
literacy when he was at school will not admit that Ms knowledge has slipped 
from and perhaps, not haring tried his hand for a rerv long time, is 
quite unconscious that this hiis happened. The enumerator lias no time to 
examine each person he enumerates, and adults would resent any attempt 
on his part to do so. He can read and write himself and very often he has 
known those whom he is to enumerate all his life. He remembers that so 
and so was at school in the same class as himself or bis brothers and assumes 
that he has retained his knowled^ as himself has retained it. The fact that 
the prescription of a standard of literacy for the first time at the Census of 
1911 made little difference in the proportion of literates over the age of 20 
though it made some at earlier ages, points to the probability that the staTi- 
dard is not strictly applied to adults, and the conclusion is inevitable that the 
cen.<ms statistics gravely exaggerate tlie number of adults who are literate. 

The figpes for females as given below do not show a similar increase in 
the proportion of literates with nget— 
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Literacy is attained early by females if they attain it at all, for the pro¬ 
portion literate between the ages of fi and 10 is more than h^ as much as 
the proportion in oil ages over 20, and the proportion literate between Id 
and 15 is decidedly higlier h^ the proportion in all ages over 20. Indeed in 
the Prtivince as a whole and in Contrat, Northern an« Eastern Bengal it is a 
shade Mgher in the ages 10^15 than in the ag^ 15 — 20^ a fact which is elo¬ 
quent of the early age at which female education is suspend^. That it is 
much lower in the a^ above 20 is due partly to the fact that female ^uca« 
tion is a comparativSy new departure in this county and partly to lapse from 
literacv. Such lapse does not so often pass unnoticed in the case of females 
ns in the case of males, for the only females who receive any education 
belong to families of which tbe men have themselves received a good 
education, families in which roiiding and writing are put to practical 'uae. 
The cultivator may foiget all he knew and not discover the fact, or if he does 
he may conceal it, but the Ifnsband whose wife received some education when 
she was a child, and who answers the enumerator’s questions when he comes 
round to fill in the census^ scliednles, will know whether his wife really 
attains the census standard of literacy or not and will answer accordingly. 
It is probable, therefore, that there was not the same exagOTration of"the 
number of literates among adult females as among adult males. 

176. Literacy and refiglon. —The relative standard of education among 
the adherents to the main religions of Bengal are compared in Siib.«idiary 
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Table 1 and III appended to this chapter and illustrated in diagram No. 78 
below ;— 
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Naturally European Christians and the Brahmoa take a lon^ lead from 
others, but eren Indian Christians are well ahead of other religions in the 
elementary education of their males, and very far ahead in that of their 
females. Literacy is more than twice as frequently found among Hindu 
than among Muhammadan males a^ed 5 and over, and 3^ times as frequently 
found among Hindu than among Muhammadan females. It is this contrast 
which is mainly responsible for the advantage which Western Bengal with 
its large Hindu element has over Eastern Bengal in its proportion of 
literates. Among Hindus the premortion of males who can read and write is 
fairly level through the districts of Westem and Central Bengal hut falls low 
in Northern Bengal except in Fabna and Bogra. The Eastern Bengal stan- 
dard among them is higher than in Centra! or Western Bengal. ' 41(1 per mille 
of the Hindus in Bakarganj are literate, a proportion which is surpassed only 
in Calcutta, and Tip^wra 346, Chittarang 344, Noakhali 333, Dacca 327", 
Pabua 307, and Farid pur 305, all have more than 3 in every 1(1 
Hindu moles aged 5 and over able to read anrl write. The proportion is 
higher among Muhammadans in the western districts where they are in a 
ifimority than in the rest of the Province. It falls very low in the 
districts on either side of the Ganges, Nadia 40, Faridpur 72, Pabua 70, 
Eajshahi 80, Dacca 83, Malda 85, but is hig^r in Bangpur 06 and 
Bogra 161. In Bakarganj 159. Tippera 120 and Noakhali 117, also 
it is high again, but it is very low in M^miensingh 50. Nearly 27 per cent, 
of the Hindu women over 5 in Calcutta are literate, a proportion winch is 
nearly four times as great as in the localities which come next on the list, 
Dacca with 71 per mille and Bakarg^j with 70. The proportion falls 
very low in Sikkim, Chittagong Hill Tracts, Jatpalguri. Darjeeling, 
Malda, Dinajpur, Tripura State, Midnapore, Bankura, Birbhum, in all of 
which less than one female in 50 over the age of 5 can read and write. The 

^ *^03 among Muhammadan females is miserably low everywhere except 
cutta, 84 per mille, Chittagong Hill Tracts fa small minority of the 
population) 34 and Darjeeling (agaiu a small minority) 22. Elsewhere 
It IS telow I i>er cent, except in Hooghly and Howrah where it just touches 
that figure. The proportion in the case of Aniinist males is generdly but 
half that in the case of Hindu females and education has not touched Animist 
females at all. Buddhists are numerous only in Darieeling, Jalpaiguri, 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, Chittagong, Tripura State and ISikkim and the level 
of education among them is generally about half way between that for Hindus 
and for Muhammadans throughout the Province, 

The statistics of literacy given lielow according to age reveal a remark¬ 
able contrast between Hindus and Muhammadans:— 
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The former reach the stage in their education when they can rcail and write 
very much earlier than the latter. In the ages 5—10 tie proportion literate 
is more than four times as great for Hindus as for in the 

age of 10—15 it is just over three times; in the age of 15—^^^0 about times; 
and over the age of 20 but a little more than twice. This is partly due to the 
fact that before he is taught anything else the Muhammadan child is usually 
taught to say his prayers by rote and perhaps to repeat some parts of the 
Koran. This delars his secular education at the start, as further on in the 
progress of school education the necessity for him to take up another 
language, Arabic, as well, gives the Hindu boy an opportunity of getting 
ahead of him in English, ^foreover, whatever may be the reason For it, it 
seems that the average Muhammadan develops inteUectually later than the 
average Hindu. Those who have had much experience with the clerical 
labour of the poorer class in Bengal have often remarked upon this fact. 
A Muhammadan clerk often seems to improve considerably after the age of 
25, whereas a Hindu clerk though he becomes more experienced does not often 
show much intellectual expansion after the age of 20. An examination of the 
statistics of literacy, on the same lines on which those for Civil Condition were 
examined to discover the average at marriage in §167—shows that the 
average Hindu hoy ivho learns to read and write attains the art at about the 
age of BI but the average Muhammadan boy does not reach the same standard 
till he is about Ilf. 

It is the return of literacy among Muhammadans that has been mainly 
)-es[toiisibie for the phenomenon already noticed that in the whole popu¬ 
lation the proportion of males who are literate is greater above the age of 20 
than between 15 and 20. It is true that the grown up school boys sometimes 
found in Eastern Bengal are all Muhammadans but there is no doubt that it 
is among Muhammadan cultivators that there has been the greatest exag¬ 
geration of the number of adults who are literate. The result of the very 
early termination of a drl’s schooling is eoually apparent in the statistics 
for Literacy among Hindus and among Muhammadans. In both commu¬ 
nities the proportion literate is greater between the ages of 10 and 15 than 
between the ages of 15 and 20, and very mnch greater than among Wales 
whose age is more than 20 as shown below:— 
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177. Literacy and caste.—The proportion literate i>er mille of each sex, 
aged 5 and over in alt the castes, tribes and races of great numerical 
importance in Bengal are given in columim 2, 3 and 4 of Subsidiary Table VI 
at the end of this chapter from the statistics of IJSl and in column 5, 8 and 7 
from those of 1911. 

Statistics in the form of Census Table XIV showing the number of each 
caste in each age period are available only for a selected number of these 
castes. In preparing this subsidiary table for those castes for which a^ 
statistics are not available the proportion over the age of 5 was taken to be the 
same as in the whole body of adherents to the same religion in order to obtain 
the num^r literate per mille age 5 and over. The castes stand in the following 
order in respect of the extent of literacy in both sexes in each :— 
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The bhadmlok castes, Baidja, Brahmaa and Kayastha come first, then, 
general!}' speaking the ehopkeeper castes, represented by the Subarnabaniks, 
Gancihabaniks, Shahaa, Telifi and Simris, and the Indian Christ fans, The 
industrial castes Kamnr, Jugi and Tanti come before any of the cultivating 
classes, and Kaius, Sutradhans, Kumhars and Kapalis comparative!}' high 
up. Of the cultivating castes those belonging to Central Bengal and the 
delta parts of Western Bengal the Pods and the Chnsi Kaibarltas are con¬ 
siderably ahead of those which belong to Eastern and Northern Bengal» the 
Namasudras, Eajhansis and the Muhammadan Shekhs. Most of the 
Xiimalayan races come in l)etween, and the fisherman and i^oattimu caates. 
Fatnis, Jalia Kailjarttas and Tiyars are little behind the Eastern fengal 
cultivators. Considering their disadvantages the Tiparas of Tripura Stale 
occupy an unexj>ectedly high positibn~and they have attained it mainly by the 
rcnvarkable progress which tlie returns show them to have made during the 
last 1(1 years. It is almost unbeiieTable that the proportion literate among 
them should tiow be more than ten times what it was in 1011, and it may l>e 
that the standard of literacy was placed peculiarly low at the time of the 
ceiusus enumeration in the State. At the bottom of t!ie list come the castes 
lowest in the social scale, Bhumalis, Chamars, Muebi and Baris, the Muham¬ 
madan sections. Joluha, Kulu and Behara, and the aboriginal tribes and their 
^rest relatives. Bagdis, Bhuiyas, Garos, Bauris and Santals- It is perhaps 
rather curious that the Napits should be so far in advance of the Goalas and 
the Dhobas, The case of the Gwalas is an example of the effect produced cm 
such statistics as these by the efforts which the more advanced of some castes 
made at the Lime of the census to get themselves returned by something else 
ihan the name by which their caste is comntonly known. Goalas who had 
received some education and improved their position refused to be entered in 
the census sc'hedules as Goalas and put themselves down as Sadgops. As 
being cultivators, tlii* latter ivoulj lie expecte<i to show a level of education 
alx)ut the same as that of other cultivating classes, but as a result of what was 
done they show a much higher one, while the Goalas appear to occupy a less 
advanced position than they should. The contrast between |he Dhobas and 
the Napits is explained by the fact that the latter are almost exclusively a 
functional caste, whereas the Dhobas in Mtdnapore and in Tjpjiera and 
Noakhali, where they are most numerous, can never have been exclusively 
washermen, but must originally have been-races of cultivators in these two 
localities. Consequently their level of education conforms more closely to 
that of the cultivating classes than of the functional castes. 

In the matter of female education the Baidyas are far in advance of any 
other community, and besides them, the Brahmans, Kayasthas, Indian Chris¬ 
tians and some of the mercantile castc!^, Sulmrnabanik, Sbaha and Gandha- 
banik, there are no other pastes in which education has made any considerable 
impression on the female population. The little impr^sion that has been 
made in other castes is,*however, generally proportional to -the extent ot 
literacv among males in each caste. 

ITS. Progress of education,— The changes which have tieeu ma«le in the 
manner of return of statistics of literacy from cencus to census from IH^I 
to 1911 render it somewhat ditficult to obtain an accurate estimate of the pro- 
gressof edtjcation. but the proportionate figim*s given in Suh.‘’idiary Taltle \ 
give a means of obtaining on. approximate estimate of actual progress and an 
impression which c,'in be wholly relied upon tu comparing the relative progress 
of one iwality with another. In order to make use of the statistics of 1S81 
and 1801 it was necessan' to make some arbitrarj- division of the numbers 
returned as ** learning ' ‘ at those two censuses. Tlie statistics weie resented 
at the time separately for the age periods 5—15 and 15—and what has 
been done in preparing this subsidiary' table has been to treat those returned 
as “ learning " over the age of l,'>as “ literate " and thba' learning under the 
age of 15 as ** illiterate. ” For the Province as a whole the proi>ortion literate 
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has iBc?re*ia&d from 137 per millo maules aged 5 and: over in 1381 to 131 in 1921 
and from 4 pei luille females in 1881 to 21 in 1921. 
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The progress in male education does not appear from the stotistics to 
Lave been at all even, but an explanation for the apparent irregularities before 
1911 tnav lie in the changed manner of the successive returns. ^ There lias 
however "been no such change between 1911 and 1921 and but a minor change 
between 1901 and 1911 and we may safely compare the statistics of 19M and 
1921, and with comparative safely the statistics of 19<JI and 1911. The 
progress of the last 20 yeans in the several quarters of the I^vince is summed 
up in the following tafele:— 
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The prescription of a standard of literacy caused a slight reduction of 
the apparent pfogress between TBOl and I9ni but it seems certain that in the 
Province as a whole the progress which has been made in the last 10 years 
IS certainly as great as in the 10 years before. Western Bengal which made 
little apparent advance between 1901 and 1911, hsis wade better progress 
since, but its advance has not been at the same rate os that of other parts of 
the Province. Whereas it was well in advance of other parts of Bengal 
20 years ago it now falls behind the Presidency Division. In the latter the 
progress ^ the last 10 years has been rather less than in the previous decade 
hut it has been greater than elsewhere in the Province except m the backward 
Rajs^i Division. The latter has made great strides towards making ujr 
leeway during the last 20 years, and has made quite as much progress 
since 1911 as between 1901 and 1911. The two (^visions in Eastern Bengal 
ha'v-e progressed at about the same rate which is slightly above the average for 
the pWince for the 20 years. The separate examination of the progress 
in the several districts and States shows some of those which were compara¬ 
tively backward to hare made great strides since 1911, especially Tripura 
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State, in which progress has been very remarkable indeed, Dinajpur, Rangpur 
and Iktgra. But on the other hand other backward districts such as ^lalda, 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Nadia, Jalpaiguri, and Mymcnstngh have either 
made very litiie progress or gone back. The same contrast is to be found 
between some of tne more advanced districts. Bakarganj, Tippera, Noakbali, 
Khulna, Faridpur, Bankura, Birbhum and Calcutta nave made great strides, 
but Chittagong, Uooch Bebar, Burdwan and Howrah have failed to do so 
Calcutta keeps its long lead, with twice as many literates among its male 
impulntion as any district. Even in 1881 it had’ a proportion 5t> per cent, 
higher than any outside district has yet reached. 

Except in Calcutta, education ha'd hardly touched the female population 
40 years a^. Only one woman in ever)* 25d could read and write in 1881. 
There has 1^n steady progress during every decade since, in almost evrrv 
district and State in the Province. Calcutta's lead over the rest of Bengal is 
more remarkable in the case of female than in the case of the male education, 
and progress in Calcutta has now carried the art of reading and writing to 
more than a quarter of the women who live in the city compared with only one 
in eight 20 years ago. Everywhere there has been’decidedly more progress 
in the last 20 years than in tEe 20 years before 1001 and in most districts 
progress since 1011 has boon greater than it was in the previous decade. 

170. Progress of recent years according to caste.—The extent of literncv 
among males of the bhudralok castes seems to have reachwl its limit. Practi¬ 
cally all Baidya males have had the opportunity of acquiring the art of read¬ 
ing and writing Bengali and most or these who cannot do so are either not 
yet old enough or are defective. Brahmans and Kayasthas are rather behind 
the Baidyas. but among them too, elementarv education him gone no further 
than 1911; in the case of all three, the iast decade 1ms shown great progre^« 
in female education. The Gandhabanlks seem toi)iave made no progress in 
either sex in the last 10 jtjars. Other castes have generally made some in the 
education both of their males and females, of recent years, but there are 
exceptions, for example, the cases of the Pods, Tantb and Baurie. Those 
noted below,, are among the castes which have made greatest progress in the 
education of their males r— 
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The phenomenal progress of the T iparas has already been mentioned. Among 
the others mentioned there are a number of the Eastern Bengal aquatic castes 
who are socially rather looked down u|k>u, Patnis, Tiyars, Malos and Jalia 
, Kaibarttas. In the hills to the north the Buddhist 'trib^. Murmis and 
Lepchas, have made more progress than others. The progress of the Saiyids 
and the fiaruis is in part fictitious. Many Muhammadans who have risen in 
the world, and among such there is naturally more than the average ^uca- 
tion, take to calling themseh'es Saiyads, .Some of the Baniis in 19L1 trieil 
to make themselves out to be Kayasthas and individuals returned themselves 
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SO* but on the occasion of the last census the claim if as not presses! as rigourous- 
iv, and do doubt the Daniis now get the credit for the literacy of a number of 
the more advanced of the caste who called tbemselvfei Kavasthas ten years ago. 
The figures for Sunris given in 1911 referred only to iVestem and Central 
Bengal, those for I9i?l refer to the whole Province so that the figures are not 
strictly comparable. 

180. Literacy in English^—It is indeed remarkable iliat in a country 
where but 18 per cent, of the males aged 5 and over can read and write their 
ovrn Ifliigun gp as many as 3*4 per cent; should h.avc acejuired as much profi¬ 
ciency also In a foreign language. Yet this is the case in Bengal; 339 per 
lOfOijo of the males aged 5 and over can read and write English and 23 per 
10.000 of the females. The knowledge is school‘acquired knowledge, for very 
few of those who have leanit it have ever Iieard it spoken by an Englishman, 
though some may have phiked it up r^artly from hearing it used by their 
elders in convet^tion. The reason for the comparatively advanced stage to 
which secondatyr education has been pushed in this country, while primary 
education has still not touched-the |peat mass e^ectiveiy, lies mainly in the 
caste system w'hich divides the population between a section, whose tradition 
eequir^ in them a knowledge oi letters and whose traditional occupations are 
clerical, and the great mass whom caste jealou^’ in the jmst has helped to keep 
in outer darkness. The first and smaller section has had some education for 
a very long time and on enthusiasm for acquiring more. There is no possi¬ 
bility for an individual of it to slip down from his pedestal in time of adversity 
or fall back for a means of livelihood on one of the occupations which engage 
the great mass. He must follow on occupation becoming his social position or 
starve. He therefore receives primary education as carlv us possible, and, 
to equip himself as well a^he con for the competition which is daily booming 
keener to find ^ch employment us his coato traditions pennit him* to accept, 
he continues his education to the secondary stage. This is the kev to the 
enthusiasm for serondary education while there is comparativefv little 
enthusiasm for primaiy education among the masses. The smaiier section 
is the vocal sretion and its importunities in the past have led the Government 
to devote a disproportionate effort and expenditure to forwarding secondarv 
education, disproportionate at least by comparison with the efforts of the 
Cfovemments of other countries which have turned their attention first to offer 
primary i»ducalion to all their subjects, and only afterwards to assist private 
enterprise in fostering seconadry education. In Bengal in IS)21 there were no 
less than 333.930 pupils accommorlated in High English and Middle English 
Schools workifii^ under the Education ne* nrttnent, more than a oiiartcr rlie 
number of pupils, 1,181.531, in primaiy schools. 

In respect of English education Bengal takes the lead of the other 
provinces of India as the figures of the following table illustrated bv dia'^ram 
No. 83 will show 
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Tlie Bumeae though they are so far ahead of the other peoples of India 
in vernacular education, have not taken to English education to the same 
extent, and twice as many of the males in Bengal have learnt English as among 
the males in Bunna. In Burma, however, female education in English has 
progressed the further. Beiigal is well ahead of Bombay and Madras which 
come close together, but Bombay has more females educated in English than 
either of the other two. The F^jab, the United Provinces and Bihar and 
Orissa are far bdiind. 
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Hooghly and Howrah come nert to Calcutta in respect of the knowledge of 
English. Biirdwan, the 34^Pargajias, Darjeeling and Dacca follow* and the 
(Ibtriets in the centre of the Province* Khulna, Xadia, Faridpur and Pahnn* 
come before Murshidabad, Birbhum and Banknra oit the west and Chitta¬ 
gong* Bakargaiij and Tip|iera on the east Northern Bengal* except for 
Darjeeling and Fabna, is rerj* backward in this knowledge, as are also Midna- 
pore, the Eastern Hill Tracts and Sikkim. The knowledge of English among 
teinales generally varies in the same dim^t-ion from i>lace to place as among 
males, but Calcutta has a longer lead over rural districts in the matter ot 
English education among females even than among'males and Darjeeling 
is very* far in advance of anv plains district , raainiy because there is no j^urdah 
system among the hill people lo cut short the giris^ schooling as in the plains. 

182. English education and age.—The explanation of the return of the 
proportion literate in English, so high in the ages between 15 and 20 Cf>mpared 
with life projiortion over 20 as indicated below, lies in the great strides which 
English Mutation has made in the last few years:— 
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English is actjnired at a comparatively early age for apparently the standard 
of literacy is reached* among those who learii it, about the average age of 12i. 
It is not’probable that many who ha\'e once properly acquired the hngimge 
forget it. for Bengalis educated in English appreciate tlie facilities which 
the language giv^ them* especially in the expression of abstract Idea, and in 
common speech they lard their converfiatioa in Bengalis with a plethora of 
linglish abstract nouns, That the eustoni of the countrj- requires girls to 
leave school at a very early age is emphasiaed again by the fact that the propor¬ 
tion literate in English is'greater among females between the ages of If) and 15 
than between the ages of 15 and 20. 

183. Progress of English education.— Thirty years ago only 76 per 
10,000 of the male population over the age of 5 in Ben^l conld read and write 
EnglUh. The proportion doubled between 1B01 and 10i>l and increased by 60 
per csent., from 157 to 228, in the next decade. During the last the increase has 
ugain been .vO per cent. Ttic increase from 157 to 228 was sufficiently remark¬ 
able. but tliat in the next decade there should have lieen the same proi'jortionate ’ 
increase on the top of it is very remarkable indeed. The actual niim1>er of 
males educated in English new is well o^'er hve times lu^ many it was 3<l years 
ago* and it is not surprising that a knowledge of English is not the kev to open 
the door to remunerative employment that it used to be. In spite of the fact 
t h a t , the proportion knowing English among the females is so low, it has 
increased only at the .same rate as the correspbndiug proportion amorig males. 
A knowledge of English in fact of very little use to women. 

184* English education and caste, —The castes numerically of the 
greatest importance stand in the following order aecording to the ])reva1ence 
of knowledge of English among their male population t— 
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The proparlion is illiifitraied for the castes which have as m^By as 2 per 
cent of their males literate in English in diagram So. 82. A comparison 
between the list of in this order and the list in paragraph 177 above will 

show how accurately the impression which English edueation has made in each 
caste follows the impression which Ternacular education has made, biit the 
more advanced castes have much more a monopoly of English education thasi 
they have of vernacular education, for the proportion literate in English 
among the Baidyas is 19 times as great as in the first cultivating class met with 
in the table just above, the Chasi Kaibarttas, while m regards literacv in the 
vernacular tie proportion who have it among the Baidyas is onlV five times as 
great as among the Chaai Kaibarttas. ‘ More than half the Baidya males over 
5 understand English, and this caste has a long lead over the Brahman and 
Kayasihas among whom the proportion is only a little over a quarter, while 
the* three are further in advance of the mercantile classes in the knowlettre of 
EngliA than in respect of vernacular education, and Indian Chrifitians have 
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pa6S«d the latter. English education U now denied to no section of the oom* 
munity for thens are even 138 Doras, 169 Ehuimalis and 100 Haris who have 
leamt'the language. 

The Baidyas have five times as great a proportion of their females literate 
in English as the Kayasthas who stand next to them, and veiy' few but 
bhadrahk females have acquired the language. 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI1L 

Account of an abortive attempt to test the extent of 
lapse from literacy. 

• 

It has been explained in Chapter V that to obtain an age distribution of 
the population by annua] age periods, slips for about IDO,009 persona of each 
sex and religion were sorted by annual age periods instead of by the quinquen¬ 
nial periods required for Imperial Table VII. The results are given in 
Subsidiary Table I to Chapter V. The^slips for males in the ages 10 to 29 
were then sorted to separate literates and illiterates in'\he hope that by 
comparing the number of literate in each age per 100,000 of the total mole 
population with the annual statistics of the Education Department showing 
DOW many scholars were studying in each year for the last two decades in the 
classes in which literacy is ordinarily attained in the schools, some indication 
might obtained as to how many boys lose the art of letters after they leave 
school. The result of the sotting is disclosed in the following table;— 
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The figures have of course been affected in the same way as the crude 
distribution dealt with in Chapter V, but thw may be graduated by a m^ani* 
cal process in the same way as the age distriDution was graduated to give the 
result shown in Subsidiary Table I‘A to Chapter V,^ Such a graduation 
for Hindu male literates and for the whole Hindu male population in Eastern 
Bengal are compared in the following table ; — 
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The apparent conclusion is that the proportion literate steadily increase 
from the age of 10 right up to the age of 27*^ It is possible that mortality is 
greater aTni-mg the illiterate than among the literate and that certain nun^r 
teach themselves to read after they have reached maturity, but the result is 
an unexpected one, and must, I thiuh, be taken as pointing to the conclusion 
that whether there has been lapse from literacy to any great extent or not, it 
has not been admitted in filling up the census schedules. The figures up to 
this stage of the inveatigatipn have been given but it does not seem worth while 
to elaborate them further. 
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SdBSlDIAliY TABLE I.~Eoucatio» by Age, Sex axo Heuqion. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL—Educatios by Age, Sex and Locality. 
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CHAPTER JX. 

Language. ^ 

M * 

1S5, Introductory.— At tlie Gem>iiB of 1901 io&tructb^ vrere iasued 
that the language tg be entered against the uame of each individual yas the 
language ordinarily spoken by him. A change waSj however^ made in 1911 
aud the rule was that the language to be entered vras the language ordinarily 
spoken by each person in his own horns^ that is to say, his native tongue, 1m 
the vernacular the term matri bhasa is a perfectly well understood one, and it 
' is unlikely that the instructions issued for the Census of 1011 and again for 
this census caused much difficulty or prodticed such anomalies as had b^n 
found to have been produced in 19U1, when, for instance, Frenchmen working 
in India returned Ki^lisb as tiieir language, because they spoke it more often 
than their native French. 

The statistics of language are exhibited in Table S of the Census Tables 
Volume where the languages are arranged according to the province or 
country in which they are ordinarily spoken. First come the vernacular lan¬ 
guages of Bengal and Sikkim followed by those of the adjoining provinces, 
Aasam, Bihar and Orissa and Burma, those of other provinces of India, those 
of Asiatic countries beyond India and finally European languages. Although 
the majority of those speakiug ^ndi or Crdu are immigrants, the l^guage 
has been included with the vernaculars of Bengal partly because it is tbe 
lingua frhnca in centres of organised industry and partly because it is not 
to te described as the vernacular of one of several provinces rather than the 
others. 

The statistics are analysed in three subsidiary tables appended to this 
fdiapter showing — 

(I) tbe distribution of the population according to langua^, the 
languages being arranged according to the scheme of the Lin¬ 
guistic Survey of India; 

% (II) the distribution by language of the population of each district 
show'iog only the more commonly used languages; and 

(III) a comparison, for tribes with distinct tribal languages between 
the statistics of the Language and Caste Tables, Tables X and 
XIII of the Census Tables Volume, 

It was not to be expected that the people themselves vvould be able to 
return their l^guagea with any ^hitolc^ical extractitude. Their lingustic and 
dialectic distinctions made by tte Linguistic Survey were largely its own work 
and its terminology is in some Instances foreign to the people, and was certain¬ 
ly foreign to the census enumerators of Bengal in resjwct of the language of 
eWtain immigrants. Thus Bihari is a language with three main 
dialects, M.'igabij Bhnjpuri. and Maithili, but the Bengali ennmerators could 
only recognise the language for Hindi, ns the persons to be enumerated pro- 
babiv called it, and Hindi was recorded. At this census no attempt was u^de 
to dktinguiah Hindi and Urdu, At former censuses separate statistics were 
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prepiired. for th& two, but wb^i neuliy bappcuod wus thtit a Hindu ouuiii0ratot 
conifnotily u^d the term Hindi and a Muhammadan enunierator the term 
Uidu, and tiie statistical distinction between the two meant practically 
nothing at all. 

On the occasion of this census no attempt was made to obtain statistics 
■of dialects. The staff which supervised the enumeraUon were given a printed 
list of languages which were likely to be found and the locality in which they 
might lie looked for, and when at the time of tabulating the results any dialect 
which is not a distinct language was found to have bc»n returned' it was 
■classified under the correct language following the Linguistic Survey and the 
speaker entered as speaking that language. An exception w*as, however, 
made in the case of the Klierwari language. It was found that its dialects, 
Santali, Muiidari. and so on, had invariably been returned, and separate 
figures were prejiared and are given in a footnote to Table X showing the 
numlier of sjn?akers of each. 

A tendency was noticed at this as at former censuses to return Persian 
nnd Arabic as languages ordinarily spoken, though the numbers of persons 
born in Persia or Arabia and of tlescendeuts of Persians and Arabians are 
very small in Bengal. Pereian is often used as a sort of honorofic designation 
for the language sjioken by Muhammadans, and Hafez, those who know the 
Koran by Heart , commonly atlvertise their accomplishment by giving their 
language as Arabic. Accordingly it was neoessaty tu investigate instances in 
which Arabic and Persian were returned with the result that only 87 speakers 
of Persian and 44 speakers of Arabic are shown in Census Table X outside 
Calcutta. 

186, Distributian of Bengali,— Though 80 different languages are 
found spoken in Bengal there is no other province in India which has the 
same homogeneity in the matter of language except the United Provinces in 
which 80 per cent, speak some form of Giiidi. Bengali is the mother longue 
■of almost 92 per cent, of the total population of Bengal and considering Ihe 
very large number of speakers 43,769,394 it is a language wdth remarkably 
little variation from place to place. The Linguistic Survey separated six 
main dialects from the central or standard, calling them Western, ^uth- 
Western, Nortliem, Rajbansi, Eastern and South-Eastern, but indeed it is 
very difficult to draw dearly nmrked lines between them. A Bengali from 
Midnapotc would have consideralile difficuUv in following a conversation 
between two old women in the island of Sam^wip or in parts of Sylhet or 
Chittagong, but he would have no difficulty in conversing with the men. The 
Eastern Bengal man is at once realised in Calcutta by his pronounciation 
of the letters s, chh, and a. by the elisions which he makes iu the conjugation of 
his verlis, and in some of the idioms he uses, but the difference lietween the 
Bengali spoken, for example, in Nadia, which is perhaps the purest form of 
the language, and even the distorted Chittagonian dialect is certainly no 
greater than that between Standard English ,and the langiiage spoken by the 
working classes in Yorkshire, The Chakma dialect, that spoken by the tribe 
of the same nnme in tlie Chittagong Hill Tracts, and Mai Paharia, that spoken 
by Mime of the people from the iSwital Parganas, differ luore noticeablv frotn 
Bengali, but have been designated dialects of Bengali by the Linguistic Survey, 
and separate statistics have not been prepar<^ for those who -speak them. 
The Kharia Thar and Pnhira Thar dialects which are mentioned in the classi¬ 
fication and statistics of the Linguistic Survey do not belong to Bengal, but 
to Manbbum district across the border, in the Province of Bihar and Orissa. 

The proportion of the jKJpnlation whose language is Bengali falls below 
83 per ceot. only in 5 districts. Midnapore, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeliiig. Malda and 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, and in Calcutta and Tripura State, and rises above 
98 per cent, in Nadia, Jessore, Khulna, Pabna, Dacca, raridpur, Bakargani, 
Tippera. Noakhali and Chittagong, The Iniiguage being so remarkably the 
prevailing languagCp the proportions speaking it are better illustrated as in 
the map in diagram No. S4 which shows the proportion of the population of 
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The languages other tJmn Bengali, spoken in the plains, are ahnosc air¬ 
ways the lai^uages of immigrants. The most important of them is Hindi 
and Urdu, which is an indigenous tanguage only in Malda and to a less estent 
across the river Ganges in Murshidabad; Kherwari, which is the language of 
some of the original inhabitants only in the western parts of Bankura, Mid- 
napore, Burdwan and Birbhum; and Oriya, which is spoken by a certaift 
number of the indigenous population only in a corner of Midnapore. Tipara 
or Mrung and certain other languages with smaller nutul)ers of speakers be¬ 
long to the Eastern Hills and there are numerous non-Aryan languages 
besides the Aryan Khas Kura, which is the lingua franca in the Eastern 
Himalayas. Arakanese (Maghi) is the langnage of immigrants from Arakaa 
to the southern parts of Chittagong and Chitt^oug Hill Tracts, but some of 
them are settlers for a '^ry long time, and the Garos who have their own lan- 
in Mymenstngh may be said to be indigenous to the' district. 


SIO 


each district whose language is other than Bengali, than by a map showing 
the proportion of Bengali speakers. _ 
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The proportion speaking Bengali fell by as much as 1 per cent, between 
1901 and 1911 mainly on account of increased migration fram the west. The 
greatest fail was in Central Bengal due to the immigration of Hindusthani 
artizans, labourers^ ete.j to Calcutta and the industrial area about it, but the 
fall was almost as great tn Northern Bengal, where it was due to the over- 
iow of Kherwari speakers from the Sautal Parganas, the indenture of more 
-coolies for the Jalpaiguri tea gardens, and immigration from Nepal. The pro¬ 
portion also fell sligntly in Western and in Extern Bengal mainly due to 
greater fecundity among aboriginal tribes than among Bengalis but partly also 
to immigration from the west. During the last decade the proportion of Ben¬ 
gali speakers has slightly increased on the average. It has risen decidedly 
in Central Bengal where the proportion of immigrants to Calcutta from the 
west has fallen off considerably and that to tlie 24-Parganas and Mursbidabad 
1^ noticeably; and risen slightly in Eastern Bengal mr the same reason, but 
has fallen somewhat in Western Bengal and more in Northern Bengal, for the 
streams of migration into it have continued to flow, if Ites strongly than in the 
<lecade before. 

187, Distribution of Hindi and Urdu.—The proportion speaking Hindi 
jund Urdu in each district is illustrated by the map in diagram No. 85, In^ 
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the Proyince as a whole, Hindi or Urdu is the language of 1,806,820 per¬ 
iod -Win ner 10 000 of the population. That most of them are immigrants is 
^Dn by^he fiTthit of them are males and only 623.942 are 

There is no approach to an e<iual balance of the sexes among tb(^ 
who sneak the language except in Malda where there are 118,839 females 
to 10?388 males and in Mursnidabad where 33,667 females to 36,40o males. 
Leaviii aside these two districts in which as has already been mentioned 
^ 41 a 
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Hindi is the language of an indigenous section of the population, there is 
distinctiy less than one Tvoinan whose language Is Hindi to two men. Hindi 
speakers are moat common in Calcutta and in the industrial area up and 
down the Hooghly, where the language is spoken by most of the mill hands. 
There are towns like llhadreswar and Titagarh, where Hindi is the language 
of the large majority of the population, but it is rarely spoken in rural 
areas either in the 24:>Parganas, Howrah or Hooghly. It and Kherwari 
are the langitages most used in the coalfields iti Burdwan district. Many 
of the tea garden coolies in Jalpaiguri district use it. and it is Hindi speaking 
mercliants etc., rather than Bengalis, who have,taken to trade in Darjeeling 
district. 

Tile proportion returning Hindi or Urdu as their language at each of 
the last tnree censuses in Bengal and in each of the seTeral quarters of the 
Province has been as given in the table below;— 
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Between 1901 and 1911 there was an increase in every Division corresponding 
to greatly increased immigration from the w'est. During the last decade* 
there has been a reversal of this progre^ and a decrease in the proportion in 
every ([uarter of the Province though in no part has it been reduced to the 
level of 1901. 

188. Distribution of Kherwari.—Sir George Grierson, the Superintcn- 
tlenl of the Linguistic Survey of India, recognised eleven tribal tongues, 
SantaJi, Mundart. Bhumij, Birbor, Koda, Ho, Turi, Asuri, Agaria, Brijia 
and Korwa as dialects of one language, Kherwari, common to as many aborigL 
pal tribes whose home esteiids from the thinning of the uplands rising 
from the plains of Bengal in Bankura, Mitmapure, Burdwan and Birbhum 
and extending into middle of the Central Plateau of India. He 
placed Kharia, K-urku, Joan|», Savara and Godaba five distinct languages 
with Kherwari, to make up the Munda Branch of the Austro-Asiatic sub* 
fiimily, a wing of the great Austria family of languages. Besides Klierwari 
only on of the other languages Kharia is found spoken in Bengal, Kharia 
properly belongs to IBinchi district and 13,082 out of the 13,979 returniug^ 
it in Bengal where immigrants from Kancbi to the tea gardens in Jalpaiguri. 
Kherwari is much more widely spoken lan^nge. 818,476 persons in 
Bengal returned it as their mother tongue. The majority 706,49t* talk the 
Santali dialect, 70,318 the Mundari dialect, 15,311 Bhumij. 14.131 Koda 
(Kora), 5,539 Turi. 2,807, Ho, 1,364 Asuri, 39 Brijia, 9 Kowra and 2 
Agaria. Only two of these dialects are really indigenous to Bengal, Bhumij. 
which belongs to Bankura. Singhbhuiii and the Onssa Tributary States, and 
Kora which belongs to Asansol subdivision of Burdwan and the adjoining 
part of Birbhum and extends into Manbhimi, ^ The others are spoken by 
immigrants from the Santal I^arganas, the Chota Nagpur districts and 
further west, but such iramigraobs are ven' numerous in Burdwan, Birbhum 
and Murahidabad; they have also Bowed in lar^ numbers across the Gang^ 
at Rajmahal into Northern Bengal; and majiy have l^n imported to Jalpai* 
gn ri to supply the labour force for the tea gardens. Kherwari is the language 
of 172per id.OOO of the population of Bengal. The proportion speaking it 
in each district is given in column o of Subsidiary Table II and is illustrated 
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by the map in diagram No. S6. TUe imml^er of Ua speakers increased greatly 



between 1901 and 1911 when the stream of immigrants from Santbal Farganas 
was rtmning fast* 559,045 returned tbe Kherwarl dialects at the Ceiisus of 
3901, but the number had increased by 1011 to 764,046, by 36'7 per cent. 
The increase during the last decade, 0;9 per cent., bas been more inoderate. 
Tbe figures for the Koda (Kora) and Bhumij dialects, wbicb are indigenous to 
Bengal, are interesting. The number of speakers returned at the last three 
Censuses have been as follows— 
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Tiiese two tribes are steadily mtdtiplying and are not much affected by 
mipralion, and it is apparent that they are rapidly giving up the use of their 
trinat languages. 

189. Distribution of Oriya.—Immigrants from Orissa are found in com¬ 
paratively large numbers in Calcutta and its neighfionrhood and there are 
small numbers to be found all over the Province, working ns coolies or as 
cooks, wrater-carriers, etc. These use their own language, but there is 
no part of Bengal in wbicb undiluted Oriya is the language of the permanent 
inhabitants. The aspiration of tbe Oriya speakers in India to be united 
under one administretion has, however, aroused some interest in the ques¬ 
tion of language in the parts of Midnapore district adjoining Orissa. There 
a hvbrid language, Bengali with something of Oriya in it, is ^ commonly 
spoKen. and it ia often a matter of opinion whether what any particular indi¬ 
vidual speaks should be called Bengali or Oriya, The numbers reLOfned 
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in Midnapore district as speaking Ori^va at the lost three censuses have 
been r— 
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There is no great abnormality in the sex proportions among those shown 
peaking Oriya and there has been no migratory^ movement from Midnapore 
into Orissa, in fact the balance of migration has teen in the apposite direction. 
It seems very probable, therefore, that in many instances the same langua^ 
which was returned as Oriya in 1001 has since leeii returned as Bengali. Tne 
following figures show the proportion speaking Oriya returned under the 
police-stations adjoining the south-west border of tile district in 1921 and 
1911;— 
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Actually in 1911, 24,957 males and 26,005 females under Eamnagar 
police-station were returned as speaking Oriya and only 140 males and 28 
females in 1921. The explanation of this remarkable change lies in the fact 
that the people of Ramnagar do not want the area to be transferred to Bala- 
sore the adjoinlug district of Orissa. They were afraid of the Oriya agitation 
and had petitioned Goveruineut on the subject before the Census. Appareiiily 
their leaders guessed that in deciding the matter the Government of India 
would give great weight to the languid figures of the Census, and they saw 
to it chat the language in common use, which indeed bears as close a 
likeness to Bengali am to Oriya, was returned as Bengali and not as 
Oriva on this occasion. The same activity does not seem to have extended 
to the areas adjoining Orissa under the Sadar subdivision of the district, for 
the proportions of Oriya speakers in Mohanpur, Dan tan and Nayagrum are 
much the same as 19 years ago aud an increase has l>een shown in the number 
of Oriya speakers in Oopiballavpur thana, but what has happened is sufiicient 
to show that the distinction between the two langu^es is not a matter to 
which much weight is to be given in considerii^ the welfare of this locality. 
The total nuinter of Oriya speakers returned in the province is 298,372. ^ 
per 10,009 of the total population and it is remarkable that excluding Oriya 
speakers found in Midnapore district there are in the rest of the province 
only 12,448 females to 143,817 males, that is to say only one female to eleven 
males. The Oriya very seldom indeed comes into Bengal to stay for any length 
of time and nearly always leaves his wife and family behind. 

190. Distribution of Tipara, Arakanese and Eastern Paharia. —Only 
three other languages arespoken bv as many as 1 per miUe of the total popular 
tion of Bengal, viz., Tipara or h^ng the tribal language of the Tiparas in 
Tripura State and Chittagong Hill Tracts, Arakanese the language of the 
Maghs who have overflowed from Arakan into ChitUgong and the Hill Tracts 
behmd and sent colonists also into the Sundarbans of Bakarganj, and Eastern 
Paharia or Khas Kura Arj^an language which ha,s become the linmta 
franca of the Eastern Himalayas. Each of these is mainly confined to its own 
locality. Tipara is the language of 414 per cent, of the people of Tripura 
State and 17^ per cent, of those of Chittagong Hill Tracts but is hardly 
found at all elsewhere. Its speakers are 33 per 19.009 of the population o*f 
the Province. The proportions which speak it in the several subdivisions of 
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Tripura State and in the thanas in which it ia commonest in Chittagong Hill 
tracts are as follows;— 
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The number returned as speaking Tipara has risen from 101,571 in lEKll 
to 126,269 in 1611 and to 158,734 in 1921, for the Tipara tribe in the same 
period has grown from 101,503 in 1901 to 130,035 in 1011, and to 153,021 
in Tippera, the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura State in 1921, so that 
the prohable total is now about 165,OOO* At the Census of 1911,16,410 claim¬ 
ing connection with the reigning house in Tripura State were returned as 
IcSmttriyas who should be added to the number of Tiparas in comparing the 
figures of 1011 with those of 1901. The number returned in the same way 
in 1021 was not separately tabulated in 1921, but we may take it to have been 
about 20,000 and if we do so the number of speakers of'the Tipara language 
compares with the number of the tribe as given below:— 
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There is some evidence, therefore, that the Arjmn Bengdi has be^n its 
attack on the fastnesses of the Tipara language in the last 20 years but the 
impressions it has made is not yet a great one. 

Arakanese is the language of 22| jjer cent, of people of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, per cent, of those of Tripura State and f per cent, of those of 
Chittagong district. The proportions which speak it tn the than as of Ch itta- 
gong district and Chittagong Hill Tracts where it is most common are as 
follows;— 
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There has at each census been some difficulty in separating Arakanese 
from Burmese correctly. In 1901 Arakanese was returned by 63,589 persons 
and Burmese by only 467. In 1911 the two were classed together with a total of 
74,153 speaker^ and at the la^t census the figures given are 10,724 for Burmese 
and 56,858 for Arakanese. To gauge the progi^ made by the language it 
is best to treat the two languages together. The number of speakers thus 
increas^ from 64,056 iu 1901 to 74,158 in 1911 and to 76,582 in the last 
ten years. 

Eastern Paharia (Khas Kura) was returned as the mother-tongue of 
22-6 per cent, of the population of Darjeeling district, 32-O per cent, of that 
of Sikkim and 2-7 per cent, of that of JaJpaiguri. It is the language of 
20 per 10,000 of the population of the Province, The progress of this 
language towards ousting the Austric languages in the Hills will be referred to 
below. 
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191. The philological distribution of the population by language.— 
Besides the seven languiiges ivliicb have been rnentioued, there were 51 other 
Indian languages returned at the census but none having as iimii}’ os 50,U0(i 
speakers. Garo spoken in the Mymensin^h district, Kurukh, a Dravidian 
language spoken by the Oraons, and certain of the Hinialayan langua^s are 
the most important. The languages of the J'*i*oviiice arranged accoraing to 
the scheme of the Linguistic Survey, with the numher of speakers of each in 
round numbers, are given in Subsidiary Table I, 9,OSD per ICt.afio of the 
population speak languages of India, and tlie following among the great 
families of languages are represented:— 
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192. Languages of the Austric family.—The Anstric /amity [ Auntro- 
Asiatic ^ub'/iitnUy is represented in Bengai in two of its branches Ity three 
languages. A few^ Khasi speakers from the Khasia Hills are found to repre¬ 
sent the Mon-Kmer Branch, and the speakers of KJierwari and Kharia to 
represent the Munda Branch W tlie extent of 839,009. 

The Tibeto-Burman sub-family is represented by only rather more than 
half as many speakers, but by as many as 31 languages, 19 in the Tiiieio- 
Himaiayan Branch and 15 in the Asaani-Biirrnese Branch, In the former 
there is Bhotia of the Tibetan Group; there are four Bhotia languages spgken 
in Darjeeling and Sikkim but fliey wore not completely separated at tiie time 
of the census, their written language is tlm same for each and they have much 
in common. There are six languages of the Pronominalised Ilimalavan 
Group, Hai (Jimdar), Liml>u, Yukha, Dhimal, Tharni and KhatiiLu arranged 
in that order according to the number of speakers; and nine languages of the 
A’on-Pronominalised Himalru-an Group, Miirmi, Mangari, Hong (Le[iL’lm). 
I'fewari, Sunwar, Gurung, Kami, Manjlii and Toto. These 18 lani^ages 
<excluding Toto which is spoken by a trilie at the foot of the hills) are all 
found within the ctmparalively short length of the Himalayas in the Sadar, 
Kurseong and Kalimpong siibtlivisions of Darjeeling llistrivt. and the 
speakers of them are in large numbers conversant with the Kha.s Kura, the 
Jmstem Paharia language which is an Indo-Aryan laiignitge. In the Assam- 
Lurmese Branch there are 5 languages repr&ienting the IJai a or BchIo Group, 
Tijiara (Mrung), Garo, Bara (liodo), Koch and Kabha. Garo. Bara ami 
Rabha are languages found much more commonly in Assam tlian in Bengal, 
and Koch is also found there, but Tijiara tekinga to Bengal and is not spoken 
in any other t)rovince. The Kuki-Chin Group is represented by Meitbei 
(Manmuri), Kulci (unspecified), Hallam, Lushei. Khami (Kami), Hrangkol 
and Khyang, Meithei, Lushei, Hrangkol, Hailam and Kuki (unspecified/ 
arc more co^only spoken in the section of the hills along the Burma frontier 
which falls in Assam, and Khami and Khyang on,.the other hand belong to the 
Southern Chin SuiwGroup and arc spoken more commonlv on the Burma side 
of the range. The Burmese Group is reprcsentetl by Arakanese (Maghi), 
Burmese and Mm all Languages of Burma though there have been some Maghs 
J5ettled on the Bengal .side of the frontier for a very long time, and many who 
came in after the Burmese overran Arakan at the end of the 18tti century. 
Ixscal officers in the Chittagong Hill Tracts have expressed a doubt as to the 
correctness of the returns of the Mni language. Golonel Lew in described the 
Mrus in 1870 as l^eing the weakest tribe in these hills not numbering more than 
1,.700 souls, and Mr. H. R. Wilkinson, Deputy Commissioner of the Chitta¬ 
gong Hill Tracts, at the time of the census, believed that there had lieen a 
confusion between Mrung (Tipara) and Mru. Hie confusion, if there was 
one, must however have been made by the enumerators themselves, for the 
point wa.s examined and it was found that it had not been made during tabu¬ 
lation. The return of the Mru language with 8,900 speakers is less, not 
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gr«iter than the returned in 1911. In the clrcuuustiuices the census 

iigures may be accepted. 

193- The Oravidian family*—The Drandian family is represented by 
samll numbers speaking three of the languages of the Dravida Group, Tamil, 
Alalayulam and iCanarese all muuigrants from the Madras i^resideucy, larger 
numbers lS4,0(i() sneaking KuruH (Oraon) of Intermediate Group, 5,Ui)0 
speaking Malto of the same group, and 25,dljy speaking the Andhra language. 
None of tliese languages belong to Bengal though Kurufch belonging to the 
iniridle of the Chota N(tgpur Plateau and Malto belonging to the Saaia) 
Pargauas do not come from so far away as the others. 

!94.^ The Indo-Europsan family.—The Irmtian Brajick of the Artfan 
fub-f<milif is represented only by a few sfjeakers of Persian and Pashto and 
Uie Dardie iirancA only by a few Kashmiris. Bengali conies with Oriya, 
Assamese and Bihari, in the Eastern Group of the ifuter Sub-Bmnck of the 
JndO'Arti^an Branch , auil taking 69 per cent, of what has been returned as 
Hindi or Urdu in the Census of Bengal to be Bihari the number of speakers 
belonging to this group in the Province amounts to 45,156,009, 949 per mille 
of total ponulatioQ. The North-W'estern Group of the same sub-branch is 
represented by a small number of speakers of Sindhi and the Southern Group 
by Marathi speakers and the few Cingalese, Tlie Medmie Sub-lirancft 
includes Eastern Hindi whose speakers may be taken to include 35 per cent, 
of those whose language w;is returned as ftindi or Urdu in Bengal and the 
fnner tSnb-BmTtelt includes, under the Central Group, Rajsthani, Gujrati, 
Punjabi and Western Hindi, taken .at 5 per cent, of the Hindi spoken in 
Bengal, and under tbe Paliaria Group, Eastern Ptdiaria (Khas) the common 
language of the Darjeeling Hills, 

195. Language In Sikkim.—In Sikkim the languages spoken by two- 
thirds of the population belong to the Ati.<itric family, the Tibeto-littrman 
sub-family and the three groups called the Tibcto-HiTiialajan Group 
11'8 per cent,, the Pronominalised Himalayan Group if) 6 per cent., and the 
Non-Prouominalised Himalayan Group 25‘2 per cent. The languages of 
the remaining one-third belong to the Indo-European family, and all but 
;4 |)er cent, to the Paharia Group of the Inner Sub-Branch of*the Indo-A ryan 
Branch, The detailed figures are given in Part II to Subsidiai'v Table L 

196. Tendency for Indo-Aryan languages to displace oihors,—Though 
96-60 per cent, of the population of Bengal now sjjeaks an Aryan language 
nothing like this proportion has any claim to be elassetl ethnologically as of 
.‘Vryan extraction. Indeed it is but a minority who are really of Aryan slock, 
^I'he tribes which inliabited this part of India must, before the AryanVace Ciune 
to Bengal, all have had languages of their own. The forefathers of the Pods, 
the Namasndras, the Bajbansis, the Kaibarttas, the Bagdis and others must at 
-one time have spoken non-Aryan languages, though what they were and which 
sections spoke them we have now no indication. Probably if they were still 
alive they would be classed either in the Austric or Drnvidian families like the 
non-Aryan Inngua^ still found in this part of India, but from the nature of 
the country and the very definite disbinctions between the different sections 
of the community which ha^^e now crvatallized into the castes that form the 
substratum of Hindu society, it seems likeiv that the languages which are now 
dead must have been both □umerous antC individually characteristic. The 
process by which the dominant Aryan lan^agea are doing and have done to 
death the less pliant tribal languages of the non-Aryan races, is not so com¬ 
plete in other parts of Northern India as in Bengal* but even in Bengal the 
slow strangulation of tJie tribal langu^es is still going on, and the process 
forms a very interesting study. Sulistdiary Table III at the end of this 
chapter is designed to assist m such study*, though, since statistics have at 
this census not been prepared for as many of the less uumerous castes and 
tribes as formerly, the census figures for 1921 do not give the same scope for 
emiuiry as those of former censnjses. We have already seen that the Bhumij 
and Kora tribes on the uplands of Western Bengal ’are rapidly giving up 
their tribal languages, In 'the tower strata of society in thtf plains the 
strangulation of the original non-Aryan language is practically complete. 

* 42 
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It may be said that tiere is onlv one of the original languages, Kt>ch, belong¬ 
ing only to the plains of Bengal, of which there is any survival. The citadel 
of all the other non-Arj'an languages snoken in the Province is somewhere 
outside the Province or in the hyja. Tne Koch tribes numbers 131,273 and 
is found in considerable numbers over the area covered by the districts of 
Malda, Dinajpur. Kajahahi, Bogra, Kangpur, Pabna, Dacca and Mvinen- 
singh, but the Koch language survives only in Dacca and ihinensuigh and 
is spok^ bv no more than ll,36fi persons. The statistics of the Kocn 
language at'succesaive censuses are verv' irregular, the number of speakers 
havin*^ been returned at 4,493 in IB91, 12,821 in 19111, and b,598 in 1911 so 
that it is not possible to estimate the rate at which the strangulation of the 
Koch language at the hands of Bengali going on. Even in 1891 the 
language was confined to Dacca and hlyniensmgh and we must conclude that 
its last stni^les have been very long drawn out. If the complete extinction 
of the other original languages proceeded so slowly the process must have 
b^n begun a \ery long time ago indeed. 

The Garos in MvTnensingh and the Meches in Jnlpaiguri still keep their 
lano-uage alive. Out of 30,b81 Garos, 38,137 speak the tribal tangua^, 
whiie more ,spcak Bara or Mech, 11,369, than the number of Moches. 10,777. 
Tltese two languages, both with their last strongholds in Assam, have so far 
resisted the Aryan attack with success. The census statistic.^ for Bengal 
onlv give us inbrmation as it were second-hand regarding the struggle for 
exigence of the laugua^ of tribes to which Santal. Muuda, Oraoii and 
other immigrants from Chota Nag^iur belong, but it appears that the Saiitals, 
Mundns and Oraons by a large majority favour their tribal lan^ages, 
althou«^h the languages of the Bhumii and Kora tribes are losing their hold 
on the^tribcsmen. It has been seen t'harthe attack on the Tipara Ituigua^ 
has only just begun, for these people have been secured in the fastness of the 
Eiistci n Hills until quite recently. The progress of the struggle between the 
4rvan language of the Eastern Himalavas, Khas Kura or Eastern Pahana, 
and the Tibeto-Burman languages of the hills is particularly interestuig. 
The latter start with an initial disadvantage in the division of their forces. 
Fifteen still current languages are ranged on one side against n single 
lantniage. “ The monosyllabic Tibet-Burman speecb easilv divides and 
sub'^vides into numerous dl4mct and mutually unintelligible languages. If 
as an example of similarly circumstanced Aryan forms of speech we take the 
Iranian lai^agea spoken in or near India and the Dardic languages, we had 
that these two branches like the Tibeto-Burman lati^ages are spoken in 
inhospitable mountain tracts, but they persist. If they do subdivide, the 
division is not into mutually unintelligible languages, but into mutually 
intelligible dialects held together by a common grammatical basis. Their 
racier preserves each as a constant whole and even in their rugged habitat 
thev are only 21 in number spread over a tract from Kashmir to the Persian 
frontier and from the Pamirs to the Arabian Sea.*** The Tibelo-Burmau 
languages spoken at the top of the Assmu Valley arc even more broken up than 
those ^ the Eastern Himalayas for in parts of the Naga Hills almost every 
village has its own langungel but even in Darjeeling district the Tibeto- 
Burman forces are so divided arainst theriLselve»as to offer a great opening to 
the single Arj'an tongue to estanlish itself, as it is doing or has done, as the 
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/inffwt franca of the hills, which is only the first step towards the extinction 
of other languages altogether. 
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For 1911 and 1021 there are no figures available for the Dhimal and 
Thami tribes, nor for the Manjhi and Toto tribes in 1021, and in 1901 and 
1911 the Kami language was either not returned or not separately tabulated. 
According to the Linguistic Survey the classification of Kami and Manjhi 
as separate languages is considered doubtful. 

The r^tii'e numbers speaking the Austric-Himalayan languages and 
Khns Kura have been as follows i— 


1921, mt. isot. 

Aujitnc-iniTiAiajAJi iSG.Ol^ 

Kfw KurA (hui-tiira PaHuIii) 113*941 l ^ 7^4” 

In the 20 years the speakers of Khas Kura have increased by 64 per cent, 
while the speakers of the Austric languages have increased only 2 per cent., 
but the progress of the Aryan tongue over the other was confined to the decade 
1901 to 1911. During the last decade if anything the Austric languages 
have had a slight advantage. This has not t>een confined to a few lanpiages 
only and it seems that during the last decade there has been some reawakening 
of en^usiasm for the tribal tonj^ages, though it is possible that there was 
greater care used in the return oi language at this than at the Census of 1911. 
Certainly the census of the tea gardens, the labour on which is almost ail 
Nepalese in the hills, was very carefully done and the circulation of a List of 
languages early to those who supervi.sed the enumeration may have assiste<T 
in the record of these languages. Taking the statistics of the three censuses 
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together they !?how Rai (Jimilar) the most progressive of the hill latjgiiages 
as it is the language with by far the largest number of ^eakers. The num¬ 
ber being so great its speakers would not feel the necessity of filing bach on 
a lint/uit franca as would the spe^ers of a less common tongue. Xfunui the 
next language in order of the number of its speakers has also decidally pro¬ 
gressed chough not as fast. Limbu has lost ground though the proportion 
of Limbus who talk it has increased somewhat since l&ll. The Lepchas are 
a race apart from the Nepalese for they are Buddhists while the Nepalese 
are Hindus, and they are the original people of the Darjeeling Hills, not 
immigrants, language it would seem has passed into use among others, 
probably Bliotias, to a certain extent. The Lcpchas themselves have lost 
numbers somewhat of i«cent years. The Bhotias have varied somewhat in 
numbers for many are immigrants, and the proportion who talk one of the 
four Bhotia lan^a^ is about the same as 20 years ago. All the languages 
which have so mr been mentioned are languages with comparatively large 
numbers of speakers, and languages which have lost ven' little of the use 
they had among their own trites. The languages which hold a smaller pro¬ 
portion of the tribte to which they belong, have generally lost numbers in 
recent years, Guning, Sunwar and* Mangari. The languages with yery few 
speakers have dso lest thou^ not as much as might have been expected, for 
nhimal, Thami, Yakha andToto retain much of flieir vitality in spite of the 
veiy small tribes to which they belong. It does not appear that the Non- 
Pronominalised languages have shown themselves weaker than the Prooomina- 
iised languages though they have rather less facility of expression, and the 
general conclusion to’ be drawn is that the process of strangulation of these 
Anstric langurs must be a very slow one mdeed. Khas Kura has almost 
killed (iurung'^d Kami for both the tribes are large ones and a few speak¬ 
ers of the tribal languages are left, but all the rest arc offering a stout 
resistanr'e. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1 (PART II)—SiiowiNfl distribution of the total population 

OF Slekim by Lakouages. 
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aCBSlDlARY TABLE IL—f>I3TRIBDTI0N BY LaKGUAGE of the 
POPT tATIOK OF EACH DrSTBlCT, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.—CoitpARisos of Caste akd Language Tables. 
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CHAPTER Z,—CfFinUlTlES. 


CHAPTER X. 

Infirmities. 

107. Introductery.— As at farmer ceoBUseSj four infirmities were 
recorded, viz., msanity, deaf-mutism, total blindness and leprosy. It has 
been seriously propoeea to droji this enquiry altogether, on the ground that 
the diagnosis even, of these fcHir infirmities cannot be made with accuracy by 
laymen of the stamp of the ordinary census enumerator. On the other hand 
in India, there are few ordinary means of obtaining statistics of any kind 
on such a subject and as errors may be expected to be, and undoubtedly are, 
fairly ooi^tant from census to census and from place to place, the statistics of 
distribution and variation are of real use when employed for the purpose of 
comparison even though they may not be wholly reliable as absolute ngures. 
The difficulty obtaining any statistics relative to the infirmities with the 
people of Bengal suffer, except on the occasion of a census, promptecl the 
Department of Public Health to surest the e.vtension of the schedulcss of 
infirmities to include for example, goitre, but the suggestion was made at too 
late a stage, and it is doubtful whether ibe inclusion of more than these four 
would have been advisable. One change was mode at this census. On former 
occasions, only those who had been deaf and dumb from birth had Iieen 
recorded. Deaf-mutism is almcst always a congenital defect, but it seemed 
likely that the enumerator sometimes did not write a man down a <ieaf-mute 
from birth for want of evidence that he had been deaf and dumb from infancy. 
For this and other reasons, the instructions on the occasion of this census 
were to record all who were deaf and dumb without further enquiry. 

In criticism of the reliability of the statistics as absolute figures or for 
purposes of comparison with the corresponding figure for the more civil¬ 
ized countries of Europe, the following points may be made:— 

(a) iMonitif .—In some countries an attempt has Iseen made at the time 
of the census to distinguish Ijetween the violent form of mental deiangement, 
or insanity properly so called, and idiocy. Even in Europe it has been 
found almost impoteible to separate the* two classes of mental disease, and 
an India the difficulty would be far greater. The census figures for the insane 
inciude both classes, and from the fact that the number returned as iqsane 
between 5 and 10 years of age is about 1,000, wliereas it rises to 2.500 between 
25 and 30, it is to be concluded tliat very much less than half the numbers 
returned insane were congenital idiots and vciy^ much more tliaii half were 
suffering from mental derangement. 

(h) /ieoZ-mf/fism.—True deaf-miitisTn is a congenital defect, and although 
persons suffering from it are, on the whole, kindly treated in Bengal and their 
deficiency looked upon with awe, such persons are generally short-lived. 
That as many as 800 deaf-mutes were returnetl amd 70 and over shows that in 
a few instam^ those who had become deaf and w^ose other faculties were fail¬ 
ing in their senility were wrongly enumerated as deaf-mutes. Though the 
total number of deaf-mutes returned is 100 less than in 1011, there has lieen 
an increase of some 1,350 at this census over the age of 40. This may be put 
down to the changed rule. 

(^) Blindness .—The in.stmctions issued were to the effect that none w’aa 
to be relumed as blind unless he was sightless in both his eyes. These have 
f>oen issued at each successive census and it is prt^able that the ehumerators 
did not record many blind who were blind only in one aye, though they may 
have recorded per.sons whose sight has become very dim* in old age, 

(d) Lejfro ^,—It is often difficult to distinguish leprosy even in its 
ulcerous stage from syphilis, and in common talk in Bengal ‘it is often con¬ 
fused with leucodema. The medical man who is conversant with the 
manifestations of the disease can diagnose leprod^ before the ulcerous stage 
by the form of tlio swellings wliich appear, but it wouhi have been quite impos¬ 
sible lo expect the census enumerators to make snch a diagnosis even if they 
were actually to examine alt the persons they were to enumerate, which of 
course they do not do. They were, therefore, required only to record as 
lepers thosa in whom the disease had reached the ulcerous sta^. 

The danger that wilful concealment may vitiate the return of infirmities 
fs greatest in the case of leprosy especiallv when the leper is a woman of a 
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respectable family. It is probable that amongst the better classes the exist' 
ence of insanity and deal-mutism was not willingly admitted and that amongst 
all classes there ^ere numerous omissions of children suffering from these 
afflictions, owing to the unwillingness of parents to recognize their exist¬ 
ence in one of their children so long as them is any hope that it may be merely 
a case of backward derebpmeiit. Intentional omissions are probably least 
common in the case of the blind. It is to be noticed that the number of females 
suffering from each infirmity in almost every locality in the Province is less 
than the number of males. This at once suggests omissions, but on the othci 
hand statistics of European countries show more males than females among 
the blind and the deaf-mutes, and it is generally recognised that leprosy 
attacks males more frequently than females, though it is unlikely that the 
disproportion is as great as three male lepers to one fem^e leper which the 
census statistics^ show. 

The statistics under discussion are to be found in Tables XII and Xtl-A 
of the Census Tables Volume and are analysed in three subsidiary tables 
appended to this chapter giving— 

I The proportion afSicted in each district at each census since 1881j 

II The distribution of the infirm by age at each census. 

III The proportion of the population afflicted in each a^e period, and 

proportion of females to males among the infirm m each period. 

As in thje ease of certain tables appended to the previous chapters, it 
has been necesspy in Subsidiary Table II to this chapter to give figures for 
Bengal with Bihar and Orissa for 18S1, 1801 and 1801. but, in the second 
part of the table, separate figures are given for Bengal for 1011 and 1021. 

108. Prevalenee of insanity,—17 per 100,000 males and 30 per 
100,000 femalea in Bengal were returned at the census as insane. The pro¬ 
portion varies considerably between district and district and the variations 
are illustrated for both sexes together in diagram No. 87. The changes in 
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proportion from place to place are some what irre^lar, Darjeeling (20 per 
100,000) and Sikkim (14) are oomparatiTely free, but, on the other hand, 
inanity is very prevalent in the Eastern Hills in Chittagong Hiil Tracts 
(139) and Tripura State (60) and in the strip along the sea which forms 
Chittagong district (67). The districts on the wiest of the Jamnoa are seri- 
o^ly a£8kted, Jalpaigori (72), Cooch Behar (g2), Bangpur (66), Dinajpur 
(55), Bo^a (47) and Pabna (50). Western Bengal except Howrah (42) comes 
off lightly, as do also Malda (20), Rajshahl (37), Nadia (32) and Murshtd- 
abad, the last, when the inmates of the Berhnmpore Asylum are excluded, 
^ying only 28 lunatics iier 100,000 at large in the tlistrict. The proportion is 
fairly high in Khulna (49), Jessore (43), Pandnur (41) and Dacca (41 
excluding the inmates of the Dacca Asylum), which form a strip separating 
the lightly afflicte<l western districts from Bakarganj (31), NoakhaJi (23). 
Tippera (31) and Myinensingh (35) .which again come off lightly. 

There are only two asylums in the proyince, one at Berhanipore which at 
the time of the census housed 607 lunatics, 523 males and 79 females, and one 
at Dacca which housed 308 lunatics. 267 males and 41 females. The 
European Lunatic Asylum at Bhowanipore in Calcutta has now become no 
D3orc than a r^c^i^'iDg station and place of obscrTJit ioa from which proved iuna^ 
tics are drafted to B^ehi. At the time of the census there were onlv two 
females and one male in it. Practically all the lunatics who are pat awav in 
a^lums in Bengal are criminal lunatics. The number confined at the time of 
the census was 918, which is less than the average number according to the 
returiw of the Medical Department for tiie decade on account of the change 
made m the status of the Bhowanipore Asylum, It will appear, therefore, that 
1^8 than 5 jier cent, of the insane are under restraint in public Eo^dums and 
there are no priyate institutions in Bengal 

The prevalence of insamty has decidedly decreased during the last 40 
years, for the number ajfllicted per 100.000, which was 64 in 1831, became 61 
m 1891, 43 in 1001 and 1911 and 41 in 1921. According to the Census of ISSl 
women appeared to be rather more subject to this infirmity than men, but the 
figures of subsequent censuses have show'n the contrary to be the case. The 
facts, that at each successive census the proportion of insane to sarie persons 
nas dei^asra, and that only the first census showed more female lunatics than 
male, though each successive census has probably been an improvement on its 
predecessor in point of ,iccuracy, go a long way disprove the eimgcBiioD that 
there IS much concealment. 

199. Gaste op race atid insanity. —The oomiuunity which lias t he greatest 
proportion oi insane persons according to the census statistics is the Indian 
Christians—^103 per 100,000—but this is accounted for by the fact that 
Chnstian Missions have adopted and core for a number of half-witted persons 
and idiots who have been returned as Christians. The prevalence of insanitv 
IS noticeably high among the Sunns 79 per 100,000, Kayastbas 70, Dorns 69. 
Baisnabs Oi, Garos 58, Dhobas o6 and Kaniars g 2. The conimimitiee in 
which there is comparatiyely little of it are such tribes as tiie Khambus in the 
Himalayas 19, the Sontals20, theLohars 25, and certain cultivating classes, 
^e CTiasi Kaibarttas 33 and the Pods^T^ though it is more prevalent among the 
Namasudras 47 and the Rajbanais 51. Among the Muhammadans it ia far 
more common among the better classes represented bv the Saivads, 86 per 
100,000, than among the cultivating class represented* bv the Shekhs 36, It 
is coraparatively uncommon among Anglo-Indians 27 and Europeans 22. 

200. Distribution of the Insane by age.—The proportionate number of 
the insane in each quinquennial period is given b Subsidiary Table II. The 
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proportions by decennial age periods axe illustrated in diagram. No* 88 for 



Bengal according to the Censuees of 1921 and 1911. The distribution is much 
the same now in Bengal in 1911» and the distribution for Bengal, BiJiar and 
Orissa has not charg^ much since 1831. What tendency there has been 
to change has been somewhat to reduce the average age of the insane and to 
concentrate their numbers mto the ages of early maturity* That there has 
been a considerable reduction in the number of old people illumed as insane, 
may however be due to greater accuracy in cariymg out the census, which 
has included fewer of those suffering rather from senile dotage than actual 
derangement of the mental system. According to the Census of 1921, 4,817 
per 10,0(K) male lunatics, and 4,298 female lunatics, were between the ages of 
20 and 40. In 1911 the corresponding figures were 4,777 and 4,111. In 
both 1921 and 1911, the mean age of female lunatics was by about the same 
amount less than that of males, and there has been a reduction between the 
two censuses in the number of aged female lunatics though not of aged male 
lunatics. The slmrp rise in the curves before the age of 30 indicates that 
insanity develops commonlv before the age of 30 and rather earlier in 
females than in males, and the sliarp fall later shows not only that msacuty 
develops very much less frequently after 40 but that the insane do not sur* 
rive long after they become so. The mortality among the insane in European 
countries is deciderly higher than among the sane and apparently thb is 
even more noticeably the case in Bengal'. Indeed, in this country, the 
lunatics* life is not a happy one. The congemtat idiot is often kindly treated, 
but one who develops insanity later receives little sympathy. The medical 
treatment of the insane is deigned with an eye to its cooling effects on the 
brain and nervous system and takes such forms as shaving the head and 
plastering it with mud, frequent bathing for preference in tanks overgrown 
with weeds, confinement in the dark and a low diet, but such treatment 
alternates with attempts to exercise the evil spirit with which the unfortu¬ 
nate being is supposed to be po.‘3sessed. He is made to eat filtb and drink 
nauseous draughts in the hope that it will drive the spirit to leave him. If 
violent, he is round band and foot or has a heavy log of wood fastened to his 
ankle, and there is little wonder that he does not survive long. 

201. prevalence of deaf-mutism,r—According to the census returns, 
tlierc are 75 per cent, more deaf-mutes in Bengal than there are insane. The 
proportion over the Province is 69 per 190,000 when botli sexes are taken 
together, 81 ppr mille in the case of males imd 55 in the ease of females. The 
prevalence of this infirmity in the several districts is as follows and the varia¬ 
tions from district arc illus trated in diagram No. 89 :— 
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Deaf'mutism is known to be associated with cretinism and goitre and 
the latter disease is ve^ common in Bengal. Its prevalence is said to follow 
the cou^ of certain rivers jmd it seemalikely that the piesance of abnorm^ 
quantities of certain salt? dissolved in the water which is drunk facilitates 
the development of the disease. 


11 is found in other parts of the world that deaf-mutism is most prevalent 
in certain mountainous areas, for example, in parts of Switzerland, and in 
deaf-mutes are in a much larger proportion to the total population 
m Sikkim, Darjeeling, the Chittagong Hill Tracts and at the foot of the 
Himalayas in Jalpaaguri than in other parts. It h also high in the districts 
thiongh which the drainage from the Himalayas passes through the Province 
on ^ way to the sea in Cooch Behar, Hangpur, Pahna, and high further down 
m Dacca, haridpur and Jesaore. The districts'on the sea-face of Uie I>lta 
the Pnrgana? Khulna and less noticeably Bakarganj and Noakhali ar« 
^paratively free, as are also Hooghly, Nadia, Eajshohi and Malda. li 
the parts of ^ngal running up towards the Chota Nagpur platcan deaf- 
mutiBtn IB again more frequentlv found. 
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202. Decrees# in the niiitilKr 3fflictedi —The proportion afflicted has 
changed in much the same manner during the last 40 years in each quarter 
of the Province as the following figures win show;— 
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Everywhere there was a steady decrease in the proportion of deaf-mutes 
from 1881 to 1901 and the decrease was a large one, more than 40 per cent, 
over the whole Province in 20 years. Between 1901 and 1911, there was 
again an mcre^> but the change, though thia time a slight one, has been in 
the opposite direction since 1911. 

208. Deaf*mutism and caste or race>— ^That the Bhotias who have as 
many as 327 pw 100,000 deaf-mutes among them, and the Khambus (201), 
tlie Lepch^ (186), etc., have so high a proportion deaf and dumb is merely 
due to their Iivmg in the northern mils where deaf-mutism is so much more 
common than in the plains. A similar explanation accounts for the low 
proportion among the Pods (40) most of whom are found in the southern part 
of the Presidency Division, the Gares (10) in hlymenslneh and so on. There 
does not seem to be My definite relationships between the prevalence of this 
infirmity and the position of any particular caste in the social scale. 

^4. Deaf<-niutism and age.—The distribution of the deaf-mutes in the 
Province acwrding to Me, the number per mille in each decennial age peric^ 
in 1911 and in 1021, is illustrated in diagram No. 90 below, the figures being 
taken from Subsidiary Table II:— 



The greatest number of deaf-mutes in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa at each 
successive census has been found either between the ages of 5 and 10 or 10 and 
15, and the same has been the case in Bengal alone for the last two censusea. 
Deaf-mutism is generally congenital, but. many children afflicted with it 
under 5 are not retiimen as ceaf-mutes, for their parents have not yet 
recognised that they are so, or at least are still in hope that the defect is 
merely due to backwardness in development. The a^ distribution 
of deaf-mutes is very much the same for females as for males, but it has some¬ 
what changed for lioth since 1911. The change may be the result of the 
change in the instructiona to enumerators who in 1911 were only to record 
those ns deaf-mutes who had been deaf and dumb from birth. The total 
number returned in 1921 was actually less than in 1911. 32,928 against 32.125 
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and according to the h^^ures the ntimber- afflicted per 100,000 of the popula¬ 
tion in each quinquennial age period at the two censuses was as follows:— 
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It is apparent from the increase in the figures in the later age periods that 
the result of the change has been to let in a considerable number of persons 
who can have been suSeriog only from senile debility in which their powers 
of hearing have been lost altogether and their other powers very much decayed. 
It would appear, therefore, that the statistics for deaf-mutjsm obtainefl in 
the later ages of life have not been improved bjr the change. Before ccun- 
paring the total afflicted in 1921 with the statistics for 1911, we should, per¬ 
haps, exclude the exc^ in the ages from 45 onwards which the figures of 
1921 show over the figures of 1911. If we do so, we reduce the number of 
deaf-mutes in all ages in Bengal to 30,872 or 648 per mille against 694 per 
mille in 1911. If the rule in 1911 caused a number, w'ho should have bwn 
returned as deaf-mutes, to be excluded because the enumerator was not 
satisfied that the}’ bad been so from birth* then the prevabnee of deal-mutism 
must have been deceased stiU further in the last 10 years. 

205, Prevalence ef blincfness. —78 per 100,000 males and 66 per 100,000 
females in Bengal are totally blind. The proportion for the two sexes together 
in each district is as follows and the variations from place to place are 
illustrated by the map in diagram No, 91* 
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The varying prevalence of blindneas is what one would naturally expect, 
for generally speaking, it k least common where the climate is humid and 
the country green, and most common in districts with an arid soil and a dry 
•climate, where the eyes are affect^ by the fierce glare of the sun and in thd 
hot weather by clou^ of dust driven before a scorching wind. It is most 
•common in Bengal, in Bankura, Murshidnbad, Birbhum, Burdwan and 
Nadia, though even in them there is not nearly so much of it as in diatricW 
further to the west, Shohabad, Gaya, Patna and Monghyr. There is little 
blindn^ in the districts along the Delta face, Noakhali, Bakargonj, Chitta¬ 
gong, Khulna and the 24-Parganas, and in Hooghly, Tippera and Mymen- 
sin^i which are among the greatest districts. But the proportion afilicted is 
lowest of all in Sikkim and very low in Darjeeling. T^t the opposite is the 
case in the Chittagong HiU Tracts is a fact for which no explanation immedi¬ 
ately suggests itself. This district has distinctly more than twice as many 
blind in proportion to its population than the Province os a whole. Jalpai- 
guri and Cooch Bebar under the northern hill also have a high pr^ortion, and 
It is well above the average in Eangpur, Dinajpur, Pabna and Faridpur, 

Tliat there was a large decrease in the prevalence of blindness, according 
to the census figures, between 1881 and 1891—from 119 per 100,000 in the 
case of males to 84, and from 113 in the case of females to 75—^was no doubt 
partly due to greater accuracy in the enumeration, and greater care taken to 
ensure that none should l»e recorded as blind who had lost the sight of one 
eye only. But from 19S1 to 1011 the statistics continued to show a slight 
d^rease which, however, has not been maintained in the last decade for the 
proportion afilicted among males (78), is the same as in 1011 and the pro¬ 
portion affiicted among females has slightly increased (from 63 to 86). 
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206. Blindness and caste or race.— The prevalence of blindness in the 
different castes depends veiy much on the part of the pnovince in which the 
caste is found in greatest nombers, to some extent on the traditional occupa¬ 
tion of the caste and somewhat on the estent to which its members are likelr 
to have recourse to sound medical treatment when they are in trouble with 
their eyes. Thus the proportion afflicted is low among the Pods, who ars 
practically confined to the southern parts of Central Bengal* and the Sheiks,, 
tbe^reat^t number of whom are cultivators in Eastern Bengali; high among 
the Simris whose greatest numbers are found in Western Bengal, high among 
thje Kamars and Lobars whose caste occupation, that of blacksmiths, is try¬ 
ing to the eyes; and low amoim the Europeans and Anglo-Indians, who would 
seA sound medical advice when the trouble began, and so on. There is a 
peculiarly high proportion (217 per 100,000) among the Garos in Mvmen- 
siogh and a vety' high proportion among the BaiHOabs (140), possibly ^ue to 
the prevalence of syphilis among them. In the Him^ayas, there is a con¬ 
trast between the Buddhist trib^, Bholias and Lepchas, and the Nepalese* 
comparatively few of whom seem to be Wind. There does not, however, 
appear to be a definite tendency to greater prevalence at one end of the soci^ 
scale than at the other, and in any case the numlier blind in each caste is not 
oBen large enough for the statistics to be made the basis of wide generali¬ 
zations. 

207, Blindness and age.’— As was only to be e.vpected, the statistics 
show that the prevalence of blindness increase very much with age, and this 
increase shows itself even from childhood. Proportionately there are twice 
as many afflicted between the ages of TO and 15 as below the age of 5, Its 
prevalence does not increase much between the ages of 20 and 40 though there 
is some increa.se* and it is more noticeable in the case of females than of males. 
After 40 is passed, the increase is verv much faster. Proportionately nearly 
twice as many between 45 and 50 are blind aa between 85 and 40 and mbro than 
twice as many between 55 and 60 as between 45 and 50, while of those aged 60 
and over more than 6 per mille males and more than 5 per mille females hare 
lost their sight. The age distribution of Wind persons by decennial periods is 
shown for 1921 and 1911 in diagram No. 92 below:—> 



Ill proportion .to the total number afflicted tliere are noticeable fewer old 
people than there were in 1911 and both censuses show the mean age of blind 
women to be dccidely greater than the mean age for blind men* though the 
difference was greater Tn 1911 than in 1921, The different age distribution 
in the blind of two sexes is no doubt due to the fact that men more readily 
avail themselves of the services of medical men than women, and when their 
blindness is due to cataract, it can be, and often is, removed by having recourse 
to a surgeon. The number of persons operated on in successive years in 
Bengal for cataract since the last census and the number cured are given 
below:— 
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These, of course, include opera tious upon persons blind in one eye only which 
is a very much lai^r number than the returned as totally blind nt the 

time of the census, but it shows what a great deal is being done hr surgery to 

f et rid of thfa particular sort of blind ness ^ Unfortunatelv, nothing can tie 
one to get rid of most other forms of blindness. In Bengal, ^cy are usually 
the r^Tt of neglected inflammation of the eyes combined with a poor con¬ 
stitution and the aj>plication of caustic remedies. Various forms of ulcera¬ 
tion, especiallv of the cornea, are common. These, though easily amenable 
to treatment in their early stages, are often not submitted to treatment 
nt the hospitals until the vision has been hopelessly destroyed and it is too 
late for any treatment to be of use. If the eye Has not been destroj^ by 
ulceration the scars often leave permanent opacities on the cornea which 
nothing can remove, 

208. Prevalencee of leprosy. —Forty-nine males per 100,000 and 
18 females in the Province were returned as lepers. The proportion for the two 
sei:es together in the several districts is as allows and the variations from 
place to place are as ilhistrated by the map in diagram No. 9Ii:— 
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IS far moro common in the Burdwan DlTision than in others. 
If the three districts viz., Bankura, Burdwan and Birbhum are excluded, 
tte proportion of the lepers to the whole population in the rest of the Province 
is only 22 pw 1(J(>,000 which is some 40 per cent, lower than the average over 
whole of India, and lower than in any of the great provinces except the 
Pnmab and the North-West Frontier Province. Lepers are very few mdecd 
m Aoakhali and Bakarganj', few in all the districts along the line from 
Dinajpur do^ to the estuary of the Meghna, and few also in Hooghlv, 
Howrah, the 24-Parganas, Jessore and Khulna, though there are more again 
m the districts alo^ the ^stern frontier of the Province from Jalpaiguri to 
Alymensmgb and m the Eastom Hill Tracts. Ban^ra, however, has the 
iinetiyiable reputation of having a greater number of lepers than anv other 
iLstnct in India and there arc areas in Burdwan, Birbhum and Midnaporo 
in which tte pjwalence of the disease is almost the same. The proportion of 
lepei^ per 100,000 of population under the several police-stations in Bankura 
Burdwan and Biihhum and under those of the Sadar subdivision of Midna* 
pore district is as follows, and is illustrated the map in dtae^ram No ftt 
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There arc Leper Asylums in Bengal at Banicttra, at Eajiiganj and at 
Gobra m Calcutta, but they are able to accommodate but a Tery smalt pro¬ 
portion of those afflicted. There has been an increase in the number of 
these unfortunates who were housed in asylums during the decatie, the 
number of inmates each year being as shown below, tmt even the number which 
the asylums held in 1920 was only 6-5 per cent, of the lepers in the province 
alt the rest being still at large, living m the villages and all disseminators of 
further infection:— 
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CHAPTER X.—JNTIRMITIES. 


It is possible that at successive censuses, there has been some iniprove- 
meiit in the direction of greater accuracy in the return of lepers and the 
exoittsiori of fieraons who are suffering from syf)hiUs, leucodenna and other 
diseases which are sometimes mistaken for leprosy or mistakenly called 
leprosy, hut the statistics of successive censuses indtcate a great t^uction 
in the*prevalence of leprasy since J881. How great has l>een the reduction 
is shown by the following figures for 1921 and 1881 showing the proportion of 
lepers per 100,000 of the total population in each quarter of the Prorinoe:— 
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In 1881, leprosy was more prevalent in Northern Bengal and almost as pre¬ 
valent in Centra! Bengal as it is now in Western Bengal, and the proportion 
aiHieted in Kastem Bengal was more than half that in the Western Bengal 
to-day. The improvement has been great in Eastern Bengal, greater in 
Kortliern Bengal and greatest of all in Central Bengal, where the proportion 
afflicted is but 27 ner cent, of what it was 40 years a^o. The improvement 
which has taken place has been to reduce the proportion afflicted m Eastern 
Bengal to one-tenth of what it was in Western Bengal in 1881 and in Central 
Bengal almost to the same level, and to bring that In Northern. Bengal dowm 
to oiie'seventh of what it was in Western Bengal* 

Even in Western Bengal, there has been an improvement which has 
reduced the proportion liy more than a hall in the 40 years. The Following 
figures show the actual number of lepers found in the districts which suffer 
most from the scourge at the last three censuses;— 
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There has, it appears, been steady improvement in Burdwan, Birbhum 
ami Midnapore in each of the last two decades. In Bankura* there w^as 
improvement between 1901 and 1911, but the number of lepers, both male and 
female, has mcreoseti considerably in the ksLten years. The Bankura I*eper 
Afadum has grown since it was founded in 1902, but it coiitaineil only 145 
lepers on the census night in 1921, and only three came from outside Bankura 
district, so that this is no explanation to account for the phenomenon, which 
is at present showing itself, that while the prevalence of leprosy is deceasing 
everywhere else, the disease seems to be concentrating its forces'on tlvc district 
of Banknra. 

2r>9. Leprosy and caste or race.— IwSprosy being now-a-days so much 
more common in Bankura, Birbhum and Burdwan than in other parts of the 
Province, the prevalence of leprosy in a particular caste depends very largely 
on the proportion of the people of such a caste as arc found in these districts. 
Thus, the explanation of the fact that there are more lepers among the Sunns, 
SW5 |>er lOD.OOO, thau amon^ any other ca.ste for which statistics are available, 
lies in the fact that more tfian 35,00ft of the 02,000 returned as Sunris were 
located in these three districts. Similarly, the high proportion among the 
Loharg (204) is due to nothing else than that 41,000 out of their 68,000 live in 
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Bankura, There is a fiifFerent (^plaDation for the equally high proportion 
among Indian Christians. The charity which cares for lepers is mostly the 
charity of Christian Minions. Not only will those who are stricken place 
themselves under Christian ^uence for the sake of the assurance that th^ 
wilt find pity and protect ion in the Mission asylum, but their treatment at the 
bands of the Missions goes hand in hand with the teaching of Christianity and 
converts are made among them. As in the case of other infirmities, castes 
and tribes, which are removed from localities in which leprosy is common, are 
the least troubled with the disease. The proportion aifiicted is very low in the 
case of the Bhotias 18, Khambus 10, Lepchas 21, Namaeudras, who are mostly 
to found in the Dacca Division and Khulna, 20, and Pods 21. There is clear 
indicatinn that a high position in the social scale and a high level of civilisa¬ 
tion spell comparative immunity from disease, for it is rare among the 
Bengali badralok only 17 per 100,000 being afflicted among the Kayasthas, 
and as rare among Europeans IS, and Angli^Indians 18. 

210. Leprosy and age, —Some of the cases of insanity, most of the cases 
of deaf-mutism, and some of those of blindness returned* at the census, are 
congenital. The person afflicted was defective when he was bom. Leprosy 
may att^k people at all ages and there are a certain number of infants who 
develop its symptoms at a very early age. but it is a specific disease which is 
dev'eloped after birth and for this re.'ison its prevalence is mnch less at early 
ages than the other infiimities for which the census provides statistics. Its 
prevalence, as the figures in Subsidiary Table III will show, increases steadily 
with age up to about 50 but not kter in life. The age distribution of lepers 
by decennial periods is illustrated for 1911 and 1921 in diagram No. 93 
below:— 



Both in 1921 and in 1911 male lepers were more noticeably concentrated in 
the ages between 30 and 30 than females. Generally speaking, the mean age 
of lepers was decidedly lower in 1921 than in 1911, and, no doubt, these 
unfortunates .suffered the hardships du(a to the rise in prices and the unhealtbi- 
ness of the latter half of the decade more severely than those who were not 
thus afflicted. 
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CUAPTEB X—IsnilMlTlES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— XcMSEa of persons afflicted per 101,000 of the 

POPULATION AT EACH OF THE LAST FIVE CENSUSES. 
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SDB8IBIABY TABLE I,—NfiTBEa OF PEE30Sa AFFLICTED FEU lUO.OUO OF TEIE 
FOPULATlOy AT EACH OF THE LAST FITE CENSCSES. 
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SUBSIDIABY TABLE affucteb per 100,000 of each age peri od Alfl> 

ytrimEE of pehales afflicted per 1,000 males. 
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CHAPTER X), 

Caste, Tribe and Race* 

2il. tntrodtictory.— This chapter deals with the statistics to be found 
in Table XIII of the Census Tables Volume. In 1001, statistics of aJI castes 
and tribes were compiled, but it was realised that the compilation of the 
figures for a "rent numl)er of minor groups, each of which formed but an 
umnltesimal fraction of the population, involved an expenditure of time and 
labour and the resultant figiures occupied a space in the tables volume 
inconmaensuruble with their value for practical [jurposes. It is not however 
as easy as might be imagined to devise an economy m this matter, for it is 
not pc^ible to select a number of important castes by name, throw aside all 
the other laste names returned, and tabulate onlv the figures for chose 
chosen, for the reason that a variety of names besides the one in common 
u^e are returned for each caste. Some return the names of sub-castes, some 
names in local use only, some variants of the caste names collot^uially used 
and a number of names of recent invention designed to associate the caste 
with one or other of the ancient earmts, a word perhaps most accurately 
translated by the English The fre<iitency of such returns renders 

it es.sential to scrutinise every caste name returned before it is powible to 
obtain accurate statistics even for the largest castes. In Ifill, statistics were 
tabulated only for castes in Bengal, as it was then constituted, which subscribed 
5 O.OO 1 I to the population of the Province or 25,000 to the population of any 
district, and others of special local importance or ethnological interest. The 
complete statistics were, however, tabulated for the j'rovlnce of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. On the present occasion separate statistics have been 
tabulated and publisheil for the 56 non-Muhammad an Indian castes and 
races and 7 sections among the Muhammadans which contribute each some¬ 
thing approaching one per mille to the total population of the Province or 
more, ui an appendix to Table XTTT further figures have been given in 
reference to 46 other non-Muhammadan castes and races which the censim of 
1911 showed to form a considerable part of the population of certain districts, 
and a footnote gives the number of an eighth Muhammadan sect numerous 
in Jessore and the 24-Parganas. Figures for European and allied races are 
to be found on the title page to Table XVL The statbties of caste, tribe and 
race presented in this manner account for all but some 4 per cent, of the non- 
Muhammadan population, which belongs to a large numwr of different castes 
and races, many of which arejiot indigenous to Bengal, and more than 09 per 
cent, of the Muhammadans. 

At the time of the census of 1901 an attempt was made in dealing 
with the statistics of castes to set each down in order according to its place in 
Hindu'society, but it was found by no means ea^' to do so, for there is no 
general concensus of opinion on some points, and they are points on which 
there is much jealousy between one section and another. In order to avoid 
wounding the susi^ptibilities of either party in following one or other opinion 
on a contentious point, it was decided to present the statistics of caste in no 
other manner than in the alphabetical order of caste names at the census 
of 1911, and the same procedure haslicen followed on the present oocari'^n. 
Only two subsidiaiy tables are, therefore, appended to this chapter giving— 

(i) a broad classification of castes, etc., according to well-recognised 
traditional occupations; and 

* (m) variations in the number of the numerically important castes since 

1901; 
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antf except incidentaib m denltiig vnih ike claims put forward by certain 
castes to deaignatioDs other than theiUame by which they are most sota- 
monly known, questions of precedence in the’ social scaJe have been left 
seveiuly alone. ^ The expression the “depressed classes” has. however, attain* 
ed a jjoiitieal significance enchance<i recently by the provision for their special 
representation in the Legislative Council. ' What are the depre-^^d classe? 
does not seem to have liecu defined when the Eefomied Legislature was 
instituted and this step was taken. The representatives being nominated, 
it was not necessary to devl'se a definition, as it would have lieen! 
Imd an electoral roll to be prepared, but this commentary upon the census 
statistics would be incomplete if it includod no estimate of the mmdiers 
intended to profit by such representation, and an attempt has Iieen made 
at the end of this chapter to arrive at an estimate which may lie considered 
reasonable. 

212. The return of castes among Hindus,— No part of the census in 
1001 or 1011 aroused so much excitement as the return of caste, which 
caused a great deal of heart-burning and in some quarters threats of 
disturbance of the peace. These were repenlerl ,11 the last oem^us and at least 
in one case led to actual violence* The object of the return was merely to 
ascertain the numbers of each caste but individuals found it difficult to 
appreciate this. The ancient idea that the King, or the Government, is the 
last appellate authority on questions of caste distinction, still has 
its influence, and that was strengthened bv the presentation and conunentarv 
upon the Census Staistics of 1891 and 1901, which laid stress on the relative 
social position of the several castes. This is a conutry in which the public 
seoy is of verv' backward development, and the indvvttfual failed to realise the 
utility of mere enumeration and was unable to get away from the idea that the 
object of the census, as far as he was concerned, wa.s to ascertain and fix kin 
individual position in the social scnlo. This individualistic idea of the oliject 
of the census ]>roduced even ridiculous results in some cases as, for 
instauce, when a notice was serveti on the Collector of a district that a suit 
for damages would be filed against the Secretary of State because a Jugi 
woman's name ha<l been written doivn Dasi instead of Debi as she claimed 
it ought to Iw written, but it also produced a great many vent' practical diffi¬ 
culties. It has been more than once suggested that the return of caste, tribe 
and race should altogether be omitted from the census schedules. The sug¬ 
gestion first came from a foroier Census Commis-sioner in 1901, and was made 
on the ground that the numbers of each caste could never be obtained with 
meticulous accuracy, and as the proportion of the population belonging to 
each caste did not change fast, it was waste of time, trouble and mon^ to 
refieat the return of caste at each census. Advocates are very much more 
numerous for dropping the return on the ground that it causes an amount of 
heart-burning and disturbance which is incommensurate with the value of the 
r^iilts obtained. Publ ic meetings wore held in many parts of Bengal about the 
time of the census in which this was the mil intention of thesiieakers, dthough 
following the spirit of the time,s they put their resolutions so as to read as if 
they considered that Government had no right to require a reinrij of caste 
and iirgml the public to resist an oppressive measure. But the leaders oF all 
Hilt the hishest castes franklv looked upon the ('en'*uft as an onpnrtunitv for 
pressing and perhaps obtaining some recognition of social claims wdiich were 
denied by (lersons of castM higher than their own. TTiis was however no 
a^n of general revolt agaimst the caste system. None made nnv suggestion 
of social eniia'ity for all. Each individual community was clamant to obtain 
a step upwards on the ladder of society, but it was equally insistent that those 
who stand bdlow it should not be permitted to do the same thing This was 
particuWly noticeable in the attitude of tbe Chasi Kaibarttas. ' At the last 
census their claim to the use of the term Mahisva as a caste name was acccfled 
to, and their energies on this occasion were 'devoted to ensurin-^ that such 
castes as the Jalia Kaibarttas, Patnis, and others, who claimed to use the 
^me term or a variant of it. should not be permitted to do so There has 
been ^^eat development of late years in the organisation of the caste shakkas 
societies of castemen whose purpose is to advance the position of their caste 
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Some of iliese do excellent work in furthering education among the members 
of their communities and the like, but, especially at the time of the decennial 
census, their energies are turned to pressing the claims to social distinction 
to which their community aspires. Such claims are now very numerous and 
in support of each one petitions were hied and arguments greatly elaborated. 
In answer to them it was pointed out that the notion that the census was 
intended to adjust social distinctions in any way was erroneous; that no at¬ 
tempt would be made to do otherwise than publish statistics in which the caste 
names would aptpear in alphatetical order; it was pointed out in what manner 
the pressing of individual claims bad vitiated the returns of former censuses 
and would vitiate the results of this census, and so on. But it was 
impossible to dispel the idea that those who were carrying out the oensus could, 
if they wished to do so.make a real adjudication of a dispute as to some point 
of social distinction. One argument only seemed to be appreciated and that 
WHS an a."gumention lines something like this; “ You the leaders of your 
community are anxious to return yourself in a manner different from that in 
which the bulk of your community will he returnee!. You are the educated 
people of your community, With'your numbers included in some other caste 
or among the minority in the popiilation for which caste statistics camot be 

f 'iven in detail, the census statistics will show a much lower proportion of 
iterates in your caste than is really the case, and what you are doing will, 
therefore, operate to the discredit of your caste rather than the reverse. 


The following are 

the claims which 

were most strongly pressed;— 



A. 

Cute R.-UEC clBinwil. 

lUjbatiii ,.4 

m-m^ 


ErAtya flihAtinjfc. EArna 
KihAttriyi- 


irH 

11 


Hidi 

l-VV 

1 ^^W‘ 

K^hnitfiyM 

KniiiBr 

-P. 


KArtumr KtliAitfi Eirmjikaj. 

KMbnr(RjiwiDi) 



ChAndrATAEtfih^a 




patindm BrAtjA EiliAttrtj a. 

PuiHjati 

«■ + 


FoaEHjrA !LibiltnfA. 




Britya JaJJa 

AIbJIa EfliAtlrivA. 

Kixb 

% + » 


KcKh K&bAttriy'iL 




a. 


6hAflA 

PPP 


VAUyL VHr«TaSlihhAt Vaia^a EAnikya, 
VAiMyA EurcDdrA Shahn* 

Baia SuilA 



VuAyi BaulkyA« 

GflFfdhAbanfk 

*pp 


VAUya, VaI^ a OAuilbAliAnilijA, 

T^li md Tia 



VaiijA, 

Tinli 


.p* 

VaIaJA BAAAk. 

GoaIa 

... 


VidtjA 

SotrAdhAT P.P 

q wm 

.p. 

VaIbjj^ VdiyA SatrAdliAT^ 


ui-A 

... 

YiliyA, Eirujtti. 

Bfuai 


c. 

EAYAftbl- 

KAcbini 



KAynAtbA* 

llAj-ra 


■ *p 

EAyuthA, KAyiALki K»*in 
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lUrpi ■Kin mm.m 

Muclij 

Ntpit -- p .^.1^ 

C. 

Cl44Uii KpibArtta 
Jolici Ktilkirtlt 

-ifi ■■+ 

Pptiif 


F. 

QpftU 

Chmdbobii 

Oipr«l 

Sapri 

Eilu 

JftUA K^tLiarlu n-r-b 

Tiytt 

Ubufiab 


CiM* OKmit nlbl wiJ 

LiU Eiud^*. 

Citi^tdra «. 


lIlhiKJA. 

ASftbfmjL 

Mphisyi. 

Mahisjjii Luptft Ufthii-yA. 


Sid^op. 

M*yra- 

SbAtt. 

Tdu 

lUjhfttuii. 

Ztaj^Piiuii. 

TbPtnhii {a jiamp cbini^d by Tanti4i), 


The above caxmot be called a classilieatioo of claims, but they have been 
pki'ed here in an order which will show at once what confusion would have 
arisen if the individuals making tliem had had their own way. Ihlanv of the 
terms put forward are, it will te noticed, very elaborate on^. If tney bad 
been freely used, it would have been very difficult to ensure that the’ atafi 
engarad in copying the census slips and sorting them, copied them oul 
in full and, instead, did not copy the first or kat w'ord used instead ot 
the whole term. Often it will be noticed indtvidnals of the same caste, or the 
caste Sfihhas in different localities, put forward different claims. In the first 
and second groups A .ind B above, appear 0 castes, who claimed the terra 
Ksybattriyas and 8 who, claimed term Vaisya, or variants of these terms. 
The Ksbattriyas, the second of the soda! Estates of ancient India, were the 
military element and the Yaisyas the mercantile element. The backtxme of 
the argument by which die clattiis to be called Vaisya were supported 
contained an obvious fallacy, for, stripped of ornament, it was this; 'Thefle 
men are traders; the Vaisyas were traclers; therefore they are Vaisyas. The 
arguments supj^rtiug claims to the term Kshattriya contain also a doubtful 
assumption: ‘"These men probablv were soldiers at one time; the Kshattrivas 
were soldiers; therefore they are’Xsbattriyas. ” The claims in group C and 
T) a*e ones which would associate lower cas^ with the Baidyas or Kayasthas 
and could only operate to vitiate the statistics. Similarly, those in Group E 
are claims by 4 castes to use the term Mahisya. which has beeu previously 
associated in the census statistics only with the first of them. The claims in 
the last group are claims to the use of a caste name which definitely telongs to 
another caste altogether. 

Many claims as to title, correspondng to the surname in European 
couiitries, were put forward, and as the entries in t!ie columns for name were 
not to be used at all in tabulating tbe statistics, instructions were issued Co 
enumerators not to raise objections in thi,s matter. Theoretically, manv 
of the caste claims might have been admitted without disastrous results, it 
is true, for instance, that if all the Sunris ivere returned by the term Shaha, 
and all the Shahas by the term “ Vaisyas Shaha,’* the statistics of ibese two 
castes would have been complete. But the emimerating staff, which was 
volxmtary, contained a number of Shahas none of whom 'would have written a 
Suri doini " Shaha.” and a number of higher caste Hindus who had no syni' 
pathy for the claim of the Shahas to be called Vaisyas Shahas, and who would 
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Cfertaiuly have avoided using the term Vakyas in contteetion with them, no 
matter what instructions they had received.' Even to permit such an entry 
as Jogi for Jugi caused considerable trouble. A conservative Brahman 
enumerator put bis feelings very plainly into words when he said he 
w'ouid rather cut off his hand than write down a Jugi aa Joo^i and his 
wife with the title of Debya like a Brahman wontan. Enough has" however 
been written to show hosv [[upossible it is to satisfy all. and to show that to 
obtain statistics upon which reliance may be pfaceti, it is necessary for the 
puqmses of enumeration to stick to the old name by w'hich each caste is 
commonly known It will |je found that a few new caste nanies have been 
admitted into fhe statistics of this census and added in brackets after the old 
name, Poundra after Pod, Adi Kaibartta after Jalia Kaibartta. Solanki after 
Sukli and Kshattriya after Rajbansi (feeling ran so high that the census would 
have broken down completely in Rangpnr if this bad not been promised), 
and it waa found that tension was relieved by the instruction to enunaerators 
to write down names and titles exactly as tfiose who were being enumerated 
gave them; but there is indication that'the return of caate is exercising men's 
minds in a more and more disturbing manner from census to census and the 
disaffection which recurs at each census over the return is spreading each time 
further into the uneducated masses. The better educated classes are beginning 
to take a more sensible Wew of the intention and objects of the census, for 
the agitation of the Kayasthas to be returned as Kshntiriyas is much less 
than that it used to be. 

213, The return of the several Muhammadan sections^— There is no 
caste reco^ised by the Muhammadan religion as bv tiie Hindu, and 
allliough there certainly are certain divisions among the 'Muhammadan com¬ 
munity. they are by no means the rlear divisions of the Hindu caste system. 
The seyernl srctiona are not to be called castes in tlie safne sense tvs the word 
ia used for Hirukis. and yet some certainly are not lo t»e distinguished by race 
There are functional sections, such as the Jolahas and Kulus, and there are 
what purport to besep.-iraie races, the Pathane and the Moghuls, though the 

. fashion nowadays is to deny the existence of rigid partitions on the' lines 
of the fiinctionfl! sections, ami the distinctions of race have been almost 
obliterated. Yei the fact remains that a Sheikh will not marry a Ku!u and 
in vKJJoe parts one class of Muhtuuirmdan vi-ill not even feed with another, In 
Tipijera there are Muhammadan Beharas who carry palkis. with whom the 
ordinary Muhammadan cultivator will not sit down'to .-i meal. The distinc* 
lions between section and section beuv^ gradually much looser than among 
Hindus, the statistics obtained fpm the census returns are not of the. sanm 
im])ortance. Feeling ran very high among the Muhammadans in certain 
parts regarding the entries in the column of the census schedules for caste, 
trilw and race. One Bengali won! jati covers all the tliree English words, 
and wnic ttxik the use of it to mean that it was not recomized that the two 
(eligions. Hindu and Muhammadan, adopt a ven^ diiterent attitude to 
dLstinetjons of the kind. The main difficultv was. fiowever. u more |)ractical 
one. The Joiahas, Kulus, etc., have to a great extent given up their tradv- 
tiooal functions and joined the great mass of the cultivating t )as.sea. In 
ibll under the Govemnient of Eastern Bengal and Assaju. MuliaTinna<iiins 
were returnetl every one according to his wish, and if in 1921 nn attempt bad 
iM.-eri tnude to adhere rigidlv to the old distinctions, the resultant statistics 
w'oiild have been of little value for purfwiaes of compariison with those of 191 f 
.\cTOrdingly, the precedent of 1911 was followed, and Muhammadans returned 
their fat as they wishefl. throughout Bengal, The resnkunt statistics are of 
very little value except jjsychologically, 

214. Population according to the traditional occupation of each caste.— 
The statistics given in Sulwidiary Table I to this chapter show the manner in 
which the population may be divider! according to the traditional occupation 
of each ca.-ite. tribe or race. Tlie verv great niajoritv of the Muhammadan 
Sheikhs are cnltivators. and, if we include them among the cultivating 
classes, though they are not a functional group, ns for instance are the 

16 
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Muhammadan JoJahas, then a broad distribution of the popitiation of Bengal 
according to the traditional occupation of each section is as follows:— 




Yttiqbflr 

4Q«ri oriMlbedh. 

r«r ?ii|tJ« nf ttw 
wUi pDfTdidlibv. 


»■ * 

.^1^467 


Fh\m tubcwrer* 


1.60« 

34 

HjH Thbt# iocItidinK 

1,64:! 

u 


4 11 

6U 

u 

»fit} 


6H0 

20 



1,170 


IndifiiiUl wo]fk«ri 


Mi6 

71 

TiMdsri 


765 

13 

Prii^i Hud 

... 

1.688 

3S 

Sclmcfl tod L^ttor^ 


l.46t 

30 

Suldfffi 

... 

'101 

4 


By this classihcation more than two-thirds of the population belong to 
the classes who are cultivators by tradition. Traditionally the Bengali 
cultivates his own land, for labourers by tradition arc only one "to every 20 
cultivators and are less than the priests’and devotees. T^e classes industrial 
by tradition arc only I to eyerj' 10 of the cultivating classes and traders only 
per cent, of the total, while in this Province the fighting castes make up less 
than half per cent, and a third of their numbers are of Nepalese origin. 

215. The Statistics of each caste. — With this introduction I propose to 
discuss the number and variation of each caste, tribe and race numerically ot 
greatest importance, taking the non-Muhammadans first and the individual 
castes, etc., in alphabetical order, and only leaving the Chota Nagi)ur tribra, 
the hill tribes on the eastern side of the Province and the Himalayan hillmen 
to be dealt with together at the end. 

^ pari.—The Aguris appear to have Iwen the dominant race round 
Burdwan right up to Moghul times. They were returned at 79.675 in 1901, 
79,272 in 1911 and 68,816 in 1021, in Burdwan, Bankura, Hooghly and 
Calcutta, but the great majority are now to he found in close proximity to 
Burdwan town. The decrease of 18-2 jwr cent, is to be put down largefy to 
the fact that the Aguris live in the unheallhiest parts of Western Bengal, but 
it has been exag^rated by the fact that nearly all those of the caste in Cal¬ 
cutta ^d Hoogly on this occasion seem to ha^'e returned themselves as 
Khatri. Their claim to be called Ugra Kshattriya is an old one. 

Three-quarters of the Bagdis, who now number 895,397, are 
to be found in Western Bengal and nearly all the rest in adjoining districte 
of Central Bengal. appear to have been the aboriginal race whose 

haHtat was the area jiist below the fringe of the uplands in Western Bengal. 
Their number was stationary between 1001 and 1911, but they have lost nearly 
12 per cent, in the last decade mainly through the accident that their number 
happen to be greatest in the unhealtnicst strip of country^ in the Province. 

Baidya .—^The Baidyas, the traditional medical men of Bengal, are a 
mnch smaller caste than either the Brahmans or the Kavasthas, who together 
Avitfi them make up what are oommouly called the hhadralok of Beng&. but 
they have advanced further in education and in civilization generally than 
the other two and have prospered accordingly. They increased by 9-3 per 
cent, between 1901 and 1911 and by no less than 15 -9 per rent/in the last 
decade. They now number rather over 100,000 and are in greatest numbers 
in Bakarganj, Hacca and Chittagong. 

Bfli^fjafr.—The number of the Baisnabs is more liable to variation than 
Htat of other cast<^. for it ta refuge for many in revolt against society and 
Brahmanical domination, and is not a unit closed to invasion ns are the rest 
of ihec.astrB in ihe iHndii social systetn. Many have leabioffS towrds Valsh- 
navism who would still return their caste as the caste of their birth, and that 
more such have returned their original caste rather than Buisnnh no doubt 
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accounts in a large measure for the decrease of 10 ‘S per cent, in the number 
of Baisnabs since 1911, The number returned at this oenaus is 376,107. 

The Baruis are by tradition growers of ijetei-lcaf and in this 
occupation they have atmost a monopoly. Their greatest numbers are found 
in Dacca district, nearly 41,000, but KJiuina has nearly 19,000, Bakargani 
over 17,000, Tippera over 16,000 and J^oakhali over 10,000. Tbev are a 
prosperous community and now number 185,870, harir® increasej 4*3 per 
cent, during the last decade and 13-5 per cent, since lOoi. 

Bavri .—The Bauris are akin to the Bagdis, but their original home was 
above rather than below the beginning of the uplands of Western Beugd and 
therefore west and rather souui-west of that of the Bagdis. They have 
taken whole-heartedly to the occupation of coal-mining, so much so that they 
are beg inning to look upon it as their traditional occupation. Their greatest 
nuniliers, in each case almost a third of the total in Bengal (j ust over 300,060), 
are to be found in the Asansol subdivision of Burdwan and the Sadar subdivi¬ 
sion of Bankura. Their strength is to the west of the unhealthy strip of (^un- 
try along the edge of the delta plains in Western Bengal, and though they have 
decrease by 3*4 per cent, since 1911 they have not bren as hard hit as the 
Bagdis. 

Bhuimali. —The Bhuimalis are one of the scavenger classes and engage 
also in mat-making bv tradition. They belong rather to the eastern than to 
the western parts of ^ngal, and the numbers returned have decreas^ 16*9 
per cent, since 1911. The reliability of the figures is however doubtful, for 
the caste b ofl^ spoken of as “ Mali " in Eastern Bengal, and from the 
large increase in the numbers returned for the true Mali caste, otherwise 
known as Malakar, it seems probably that the statistics for it have this time 
included a number whose real caste is Bhuimali. 

Brahman .—In the statistics of caste published after the census of 1911 
for the districts which had been part of the province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam but not for the districts of Bengal as it was before 1912, separate 
Qgur^ were shown for Agradani, Barna, Baibajna and A^epali Brahmans, but 
at this census for the whole Province all who returned themselves as Bralunana 
have been counted together. Tlius, the present figures include the priests of 
the Jugb and other castes who are not recognised as true Brahmans by the 
bhadralok classes. The number of the^ is, however, comparatively small. 
Brahmans now uumber 1,309,539, having increased by 4-4 per cent, since 
1911 and by 12-2 per cent, in the last 20 years. They are stiU in greater 
numbers than the Kavasthas, though the latter community has added more to 
its numbers of recent'vears. The three castes—Brahman,'Baidya and Kayas- 
tha—make up the bulk of what are known as the Hindu bhadralok classes of 
Bengal, and the distribution of the three together over the Province is worthy 
of closer examination. The proportion of these to the total population in 
the several districts and States is as follows, and the figures are illustrated 
by the map in diagram No. 96:-“ 
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It will at once be noticed that there is a very close correlation between 
tJie extent of literacy, and especially of literacy* in English from place to 
place, and the proportions just ffiven. Some years ago this must have been 
very much more noticeable even man now, for im till recent times these three 
castes bad the moonpoly of eiliicatton among Bindtts in Ik'iiga], and the 
Aluhammadans were always backward in this respeet. The proportions 
given above wiU lie founfi to he a useful measure of the supply of clerical 
labour from place to place, ihoi^h such latiour has become much more fluiil 
than it was a few ye^ars ago. ^ill for such work ns, for example, that of 
copying the census slips, it is veiy- much easier to find workers m such dis¬ 
tricts as Burdwau, Bankura .and the Eastern Bengal districts tbap in 
Murshidabad. Nadia and the Northern Bengal districts. Near Calcutta 
the market for ctencnl labour is affected by the much greater demand . 
There is some trace hi the high proportion in such districts as Bakarganj 
and Chittagong of the fact that un^jers of the better class Hindus were 
forced to take teftige in remoter parts during the times of Muhammadan 
supremacy, as in the high proportions in Burdwan and Bankura there is 
trace of the fact that the Moghuls never subdued those parts as thev did 
Eimteni and Central Bengal. The Moghuls cannot be held responsible for 
the low proportion of Hadralok Hindus in Northern Bengal. The establish¬ 
ment of the Muhammadan tjower with its headquarters at Gour much earlier 
than Moghul times may have driven the ruling Hindu races from the neiyh- 
IwurhoofTof Malda, but the Muhammadans never established themselves^in 
the north-eastern parts of the Rajshahi Division, and we may conclude that 
those parts were not occupied by the Aryan invaders of' India liefore 
Muhammadan times as effectively as the central and soutliern parts of the 
Province. 
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Chanar and Mtteki.—U ifi not an easy matter to se[jarate these two 
which both follow traditionHlly the occupation ot litcitlier wor 
The Mueliis generally betotig to Bengal, while the Chamars are more often 
immigrants from Bifiar and further west; hut in considei^g the YanatiOM 
which have taken phice in numhers from census to censim it is better to tahe 
tlie two tastes ttigetUer than, separately. They were a4^,yi*3 in Bengal ui 
iOOl SOI 7Sl) in TMl and 500,000 in 1021 so that thereIms been a decrease or 
5 -7 [ler tent, in the last decade against on increase of 7 -B per cent it' the 
decade before. No doubt the contrast is partly due to the disabilities of the 
last decade but it is also true that there has been a considerable falling-oR 
in the immigration of sueb people as these from the west m t he last ten years. 

Chain,—The Chains in Bengal are found in closely circumscribed areas 
in Mu rabid Malda and a com&r of Raj shah i, but they are also foun 

in Bihar They are a cultivating and fishing cOTiraimity and are generally 
txxji p-eople. Their nmntier iji tiiese tliree ciiatricts is now and they 

nave shown a decrease of 10 '0 per cent, since 1011. 

Cfitisati. —^The silkivorm-rearing caste. Chnsati, which nlso cultivates, 
nuiuerous onlv in Mahia.—its number was returned at '2t ,088 in 1^} !■ ®ht at 
onlv 17.807 in 1021, They have had to give up the occnjiation of silk won-i- 
rearing to some extent of recent yesits and may have lost nurater?!, but the 
reduelion is in the main duo to their having been returned either as t ha.^v 
dhobas or JSatchasis. to whom they are closely allied, or as Badgop, to which 
name they have aspirations, 

f>Ap5ff.—For a functional c^sto, whow traditional employmrat is so 
univei sal a necessity, it is somewhat surprising that the Dhoi^a of Bengal ai e 
so unevenlv distributed. The caste is different from the Dhobi 
Bihar though immigrants of that caste have been numliered with the Dhobas 
of Bfngal. Yen' few were counted in Nortliem Bengal tind ^ the unev^ 
balance of the sexes shows that those who were found were immigrants. Ihe 
DliotiflH in Eastern Bengal have a different arrangement of siib-castea and 
rather different cuatems from those of Orissa and Mtdnapore. and. asrhe^nmis 
figures show, there is a gap Imtween Bakargauj. Tippera and Noakhah, 
where the Dhobas are the most numerous to the east, and Midnapore, where 
thev are again very numerous, partly filled by Calcutta and the 24-r,arganas, 
in which, however, as the sex proportions show-, the Dhobas are largely immi- 
ffrants. It is a fair conclusion to dr.^w fixuii this, that the Dhobas are 
originally two separate coastwise races, one l>elonging to the Meghna estuary 
and one iielonging to the Orissa and Midnapore. The Dhobas in Bengal now 
number 227,4hfl and their numiwi'S have altered little isi the last 2'' years. 

Doot.—T he Dorns, scavengers and Imsket-makei'i*, belong to Western 
Bcn>^al, Few are to be found on the east of the Hooghly. except a colony in 
Chittagong, where there ara some I2.'"'d, In Eastern Bengal the Bhuimalis 
occupy the place of the Doras of Western Bengal. The Dorns in Bengal are 
some i50,(idl>in number 24.000 less than the number returned in 1911 and 24 i:!! 
per cent, less than in HHU. and though this caste is often the very reverye of 
prosperous there seems little doubt that some of them must have taken deliber¬ 
ately to ilenying their tiiie caste at the time of ennmeraiion, especially in 
rb it la gong. 

Giindhabanik.— The Gandhabaniks, traditionally sellers of spices and 
the like, are a proesperoiis trading community returned at nearly 1511,Obd, 
They are generally more numerous in Western Bengal thnii in ihe other ({ua r- 
ters of I he Province in which tm ile is more often in the hands of theShahas, 
The number returned increased but little between 1901 and 1911 but the figures 
for B121 show an increase of 18 '8 per cent. Tlie number in Calcutta now 
stands at some 18.590 in place of a few more than 7,900 in 1911, but, as has 
been mentioned in the Report on the Census of Calcutta, this carmol be 
accepted as correct. It seems likelv tlmt what hapix'ncd was that a number 
of merchants in Calcutta on the present tXTnsion gaye their ca^e hv the vumie 
tetmi hmifi, and cither the enumeTatora in looking oyer their schedules 
cornfted tliis to Gandhahnuik or the entries were classified as entri«j of 
Gandhahanik at the time of tabuhUion. There was in Calcutta at this ceuaus 
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a decrease, though uoi of the same magnitude, in th return of some of the up* 
oountry merchant castes, ^ 

Gaiioui [Gan^s^h^, ^The caste is returned at 17,827 in ^talda and Dinaj- 
pur, where it is found, and according to the figures has lost 12 -9 per cenU since 
1911, mainly due to the fact that individuaJsare now dissatisfied with 1>eing 
calJed by the old name. They claim the name Tantubai, and those of them 
who returued it were counted with theTantis, who make the same claim. 

Goafc.—The miUeman caste of Goatas numbered 038,550 in 1901, 646,438 
ID 1911 ^d 583,970 in 1921, so that it appears to have lost 9'7 per cent, since 
1911 and 8'5 ]pcr cent, in the last 20 years. It is far more numerous in the 
western than in the eastern healthier parts, and this in part accounts for the 

It has f^ertainly been assisted by reduced immigration 
of the Bih^i Goalas (Abire) during the lost 10 years and to some slight 
extent by G^tas having disguised their true caste at this census and called 
t he nisei ves Sadg^s. They are most numerous in the Western Bengal 
districts, except Birbhum, and in the districts of the Presidency Division, 
exix^t Khulna, Ihere are a nuniber in Dacca and Mvmensingh, but verv few 
III the North Bengal districts, except Malda and Diiiajpur, and very few in 
Bakarganj, N^khali and Chittagong, where, indeed, tnev are not numerous 
enough to bold their monopoly in the preiiaration and sale of curds and ghee, 
aiifl where it is not unoominon to see a Muhammadan sailing curds in the open 
market, a thing unheard of in other parts. 

//rtri. The Haris like the Doms. who occupy much the same position, are 
njmt numerous in ^\ e8tcru Bengal and especially in Bankura, Birbhum and 
Midnapore than in otlier parts, thou^ there are more of them than of the Donia 
in Northern Ben^l, especially in Dinajpur and Malda. There is also an 
i.solated colonv of Haris ^ there is of Doms, although a smaller one, in Chitta- 
genf^ Like toe Doms the Haris have shown a remarkable decrease in the 
number retiiraed since 1911 and protiably for the same reason. The caste is 
now returned just under 150,000. 

Jtt^^and JoffU—ThB Jugis are the Hindu weaver caste of Eastern Bengal 
Swne prefer to <^11 themselves J<^. claim to be of a different origin and call 
themselves Deb Nath instead of ??ath and their women Debi, like a Brahman 
womim, but they are all of the same stock. They now number 3<S5.9lu and 
have increased by 1 -3 per cent, since 1911 and 6 -8 |ier cent, since 1001 Their 
greatest umbers are found in Tip^raand Xoakhali and thev are numerous 
alst> in Chittagong. Mymensingh. Dacca and Bakarganj. ‘Further west 
tlmir place is taken by the Tantis, but the>’ are in considemhle numlierg in 
MIC southern dwtnete of the Presidency Division and in parts of Northern 
Bengal. Many have now given up their traditional occupation but they do 
not take to agriculture, for those of them who call themselves Jogis hold 
themseJyte ateve using the plough, and have therefore been thrown Spon the 
ciiltivatmg classes as middlemen and moneydenders, 

/faAar —The ipihars. palki-bearers by tradition, arc immigrants from 
Bihar ^d find emplo>mi^t m Bengal m their traditional occupation which 
Bengalis will not now follow except m a few instances, as casual labourers for 
example in the jute centr^. and in the jute mills in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. Their nummr in Bengal has increased bv 35:9 per cent, since 1911 
and by 78 8 per cent, since 1901, and is now more than 120,001), among whom 
there is a large preponderance of males. Their increase since 1911 is the more 
i^markable m the face of the falling-off of immigration from Bihar generally 
The reason is that as casual labourers they are eminently hard-working and 
they take up work which is generally too strenuous for the l^ngalt * 

Chasi KnibarUa ^Mahisya),^The split between the Chasi Kaibartlas 
and Jalia Kailwrt^ is now complete and the jeatousv between the two is 
very great. The fornier now claim to be of totally different origin though 
this IS a comparatively new departure, and they Certainly have estiiblished 
themselves in a somewhat better social position than the latter In numbers 
2^210,684 the Chasi Kaibartt^ or Mahis,-as ai^ the larlit HinduTs^Tn 

Nim^udras by ^rly 200,(100 and tho Haibajisia by. 
nearly 500.000, They are in greatest strength in Midnapore, where there are 
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856,000 of them, and in Howrah, the 24-Parganas and Hooghly. There are 
many of them also in Murshidabad and Nadia, extending to adjoining parts 
^ Jessore and across the Ganges into the southern ciistricis of Hajshahi 
Divisioo, ajud th^v are in atrengtB in Myiii6iisiiigh, Dacca, Tip para, 
>ioaUtah and Symet in Assam. Originally tb^ must have been the |)eople 
of the delta who filled the space between the ancestors of the Bagdis just ijdow 
the fringes of the rising ^und to the west, and ancestors of the Pods and 
Namasndras nearer the deFta face. Thej’ have increased by 3 *4 per cent, since 
1011 and 13 *2 per cent, since 1901. 

JntiO’^KQ.ihdTttfi ^.4rfi KoihftTttfi). — The Jalia ECaiharttas are traditionaliv 
an aquatic community engaged in fialuug and as boatmen. They showed 
themselves very anxious to chum the same caste name, Mahisya, as the Chasi 
Kaiharttas have taken to using, or some variant of it. In numbers thev are 
much the less important, but they were returned in 1921 at 384,040 anil'have 
increased by 17 -6 per cent, since 1911 and by 44 -8 per cent, since 1901, To 
the student of the question whether tliey were origins!lv of the same stock 
as the Chasi Kaiharttas or not, the close parallel between the distribution of 
Llie two communities over the several districts of the Province will appear 
significant Both communities seem to belong to the same localities, hut 
naturally the Jftlia Kaibarttas are rather less numerous in the drier districts, 
where there is not the same scope for the ©.xercise of their traditional oeoutia- 
tion than m the districts intersected by streams. 

Kandraj Karan and Khandait, —^The Karans, the writes caste of Orissa 
northern and western parts of Central Benral, Verv few are found cither 
in Northern or Eastern Bengal. Their nuinher, 95,006, shows a decrease of 
14 -0 per cent since 1911 and 16 -2 per cent, since 1901, but the decrease is 
due verv largely to the fact that many now claim to be Teiis, oil merchants 
of a rather superior social position, and returned themselves so at the time of 
the censuE. 

KciTJUiT (KarinaA'arj (tud Liohar ^—The traditional black^^jtHR of the 
jlaim of Bengal are really three castes, the Bengali Karaars or Karmakars 
■Caniars of Bihar who have immigrated, and the Lohars of the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau, aboriginees originally of several tribes who have taken to iron work 
and whose habitat extends into the border districts in Western Bengal. As 
some of the last named also call themselves Kamar, it is difficult to^parate 
the returns for them, and in the statistics of the census of 1901 Kamora and 
Lohars ate placed together. The majority of the Kamara found elsewhere 
m the Province than the Burdwan Division are associated with their tradi- 
tional occupation, for they are not too many to find employment in preparing 
the instruments of agriculture and other iron implements required for 
m every-day life. But in Western Bengal, Karoars and Lohars together are 
far more numerous. In Bankura, for example, Kabiars were returned at 
19,507 and lohars 41,486, making between them 6^ per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion of the district, and the majority are engaged in agriculture Between 
them Kamam and Lohars were 295,720 in 1901, 311.851 in 1911 and 325 005 
in 1921. ’ 


Kandra, Karan and Khandaii—The Karans, the writer ca-ste of Orissa 
u Kandras, a Orissa cultivator caste, extend into Midnapore. whBe 
the Khandaits have immigrated temporarily to work as coolies into Calcutta 

Howrah. The Karans in Midnapore now number 
o0.49o, 3-7percent, more than in 1911, the Kandras26.389, 26-1 percent, 
less than tn 1911 and the Khandaits in the 24-Parganas, Calcutta, Midiia- 
pore and Howrah 39,375, lO-l per cent, more than in 1911. 

, - - Kap^ are weavers who also cultivate. Thev number 

lo8,8G4 and belong to the strip of country from the 24-Par gan as'across to 
Tippera. Diey have increased by 2'9 per cent, since 1911 and bv 10 0 per 
cent, in the last 20 years and, considering their social position, th^v are well 
advanced m education. 

A'ffstAa.—The Kasthas are a small cultivating and landholding caste 
^uhar to Midnapore and Balasore districts. The number returned in 
ilidmipore in 1901, 27,625, decreased to 20,719 in 1911 and at the last 
census waa 11.0 / ^. only 43 4 per cent, of the figures of 20 years ago The 
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reason for the reduction would appear to be that individuals of the caste 
have returned themselves os Kayasthas. 

Kay/isthn. —^The Kaynsthas now number !,297,736 and, according to the 
cerLsus returns, have increased by 16*5 per cent, since 1911. and by 31:8 per 
cent, since 1901, but ibis Increase has bwn exaggerated for there is no doubt 
til at individuals of other castes, especially Su dr as and Baruis, returned them¬ 
selves as Kayosthas who certainly were nothing of the sort. Ka)'asthas are 
very lunnerous in the Dacca Division, Tippera, Noakhalt and Chittagong, 
but are comparatively few in Northern Ben^l, except in Pabna. Their dis¬ 
tribution along with the other tvro Bengali bkadrahk castes, BnUnnans and 
Baidvas, has already been examined. 

Koch. —^At the census of 1911 the Koches were treated as belbnging 
to the great Hujbanai caste. The total was given for each district and also 
the separate figures returned for Desi, Karitai. Koch and Paliya, which 
however made up less than a quarter of the total. Tlie Koches of North¬ 
ern Bengal were not returned under the heacT Koch at that time and the 
04.319 who appeared as Koches in the statistics Iwlonge^l almost exchisively 
to Mvmensingh and Dacca. In the statistics for 1911 and 1921 the Koch 
tribe has been treated as quite separate from the Hajbansis, and tlie mimlier 
returned nt 125,0|fi in J911 and 131,278 in 1931. sliowinE? an loere.'ise of 5 0 
|jer cent, for the decade. There is a Koch language a-s wcH as a Koch tribe, 
but it is being qmiliially ousted by the Aryan ^ngali ton^e and survives 
only among the Koches in Mvmensmgh and Dacca. 

Koirt.—The Koirw are a very uumerous cultivating caste in* Bihar 
extending into Cbota Na«piir. Tfiose foujid itj Bengal are temporary irauii- 
grants and they come to Calcutta and its suburbs in some numbers, though 
there are few to be found in other parts of Bengal. The number found in 
Calcutta and the S^Pargaiiaa rose from 6.467 in 1901 to 10 33!i in 1911, but 
has now falleu again to 7,115. This is due to rediu.'cd immigration. 

KoTini. —^The Konais are a smaU caste practically confined to Birhlmin 
district, though there are few in the tjanul Parganas also. The num^r 
in Bi rbhum is now 15.300, about the same as 20 years ago, 

Kora.“The Koras are a Dravidiati tribe of cultivators and earlh- 
vvorkers closely allied to the Mundu tribe, although numericiillv ver\' much 
smaller. Their home is on both sid^ of the weatern border of Bengal, but 
somewhat moHe live on the Bengal side of the line in the uiidulating parts of 
Birhbnm, Burdwan, Bnnkura and Midnapore than across the liorder in 
ifanbhutn and the Santal Parganas, The tribe is appurent-ly insiitg in 
mnnl)ers, for 37.839 n'ere enumerated in the four Western Bengal districts 
in 1901. 3R.217 in 1911 and only 29,881 in 1921. 

A'orof.—The small Dravidian tribe of Kotals in Burdwan was returzmd 
at 8,445 in iGOl and 9,699 In 1911, but at only 4,939 in 1^1. 

A'MnjAar.“The Kumliars, the potter caste, arc evenlv distributed over 
the whole Province and are generally employed at their iraditioiial occu¬ 
pation. They now number 284,053 and have decreased by 21 per cent 
during the last ten years, though they grew by 4:2 per cent, in the previous 
decade. 

KurmL—The Kurmis lielong to two separate castes whose names should 
be .spelt one with a hard r and one with a soft r. The latter is a Bihari 
cultivating caste and tHe former an aboriginal tribe of the southern pnrt of 
the Chota Na^ur plateau and the Orissa States. It would however have 
been impossible to separate the figures for the two as returned and this hm 
not been attempted either at this or at the former censuses. Midnapore con¬ 
tains 80.999 and BauJsura nearly 20,009 Kurmis witli aji even balance of the 
se.xeB. These must almost all he the aboriginal tribe, which is indir^enous 
to the western parLs of Midnapore and the south-western parts of Banknra 
distncl. Those found in the neighlmurhood of Calcutta and in Northern 
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Uengal are more lively to have been Behari Kurmis. Tliere were few 
jretuhieii either in Eastern Bengal or elsewhere in Central or Western Bengal. 
The total number of Kurmts in Bengal is 181,447, 2 *(5 per cent, more than 
in lOil and 17*9 per cent, more than in 1901. The mitnber found in the 
North Bengal districts in 1911 was slmcet double that found in them in 
1901, hut since lOtl there has been little further innuigration from Bil^r. 

Mfil (nui Malo .—There is always some diSiculty in dealing with the tabu¬ 
lation of figures for Mai and Mnlo, as the names are so muim alike and arc 
frecjuently confused at the time of enumeration as ivell as at latter stages. 
Tlse Mnis are of Dr,avitlian extraction and are found in two localities, 
Birbhum and Murshidabad to the west and ilymensi^h to the east. The 
Malos are also probably Dravidian, b'ut are quite a di^rent people who are 
engaged in fishing and employed as boatmen. They are twice ns numerous 
as the Mals and are to be found in greatest numbers in Dacca, Mmensingh, 
Faridpur, Pabna. Nadia and tfessore. Taking the figures for Ma'l and ilalo 
together they have remained little cban^d since lOfll. and the apparent 
increase of the Malos and decrease of the Mals shown by the census of 1911 
and reversed by the last census may be taken to have been caused hv the con- 
fosion of the caste names. Mals are now sho^vn as 117,557 and'Malos as 
211.198. 

Mali {MaUikar ).—Theoonfusion which affects the figures for Malis is 
between Mali and Bhumali, and it is probable that the increase of the 
Malis by 45*9 per cent, which the census figures for 1921 show* over those 
of 1911 is fictitious, and due to Bhuimalis having been returned as Mali, a 
contraction in common use where the real Mali caste is not commonly found. 
The fact that the apparent increase has been greatest in M}inen.si'Dgh and 
Tippera renders this the more probable, A correct estimate of the true 
numlier of the Mali (Malakar) caste would not put them at more than 
tJO.OOn In Bengal at the most. 

Mayra.'—ThiA sweetmeat-maker caste of the Mayras is most, numerous 
in Western Bengal and adjoining districts of Central Bengal, but there is 
aiso a large colony, nearly 39,090. in Rangjjur, though no other Northern 
Bengal district has as many as 700, The Mayras are now returned at 121,334, 
3'& ]ier cent, less than in 1911 and 5 1 per cent, less than 20 years ago. The 
<lecreaa4> may be put down to the fact that the Mayrtvs are most numerous in 
the Western Bengal districts which have lost population during the last 
decade, but it is also possible that some of the caste retiime<l themselves among 
the Kayasthas, for they claim the name of Kayastha Kuri. 

—The Nasars are a small North Bihur cultivating caste found 
in Bengal only in Malda district in any numbers, and even there the nnmlier, 
17,439, returned in 1901, which had increased to 18,505 in 1911, has now 
fallen to 14,714. 

Saik. —Naik is a title used by a variety of people, and there have t,jeen 
such changes in the numbers retummi as Ijefonging to the caste of Natbs, a 
true caste only in Bankura and Midnapore. that tiie figures are of little 
value. The same may be said of the returns for Samantas in these two 
districts. 

Samasudra .—The Namasudnis are the second Hindu caste in Bengal 
in point of numbers, the Chasi Kaiharttas (Mahisya) alone being more numer¬ 
ous. The Namasudriis are now returned at 2.906,259. They are in greatest 
strength in the low-lying tract in the south-west of Faridpur and extending 
into Bakarganj. Khulna ami Jeasore. In the^e four districts their 
numbers amounts to no less than 1,148.263, considerably more than half the 
total number of the caste. They are numerous also in Dacca and in the low- 
lying parts of Mymensingh, fippera and Pabna, but there are very few in 
Birbhura, Bankura, Calcutta, Malda. Dtnajpur, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling, 
Chittagong and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Ever^-where they are the 
people of the swanips. and though to some extent they may have been driven or 
have withdrawn into such localities to avoid oppr^ioh by successive races 
which have invaded Bengal, such localities must to a great extent have bee:; 
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their original kabitaL They have undoubtedly improved their economic and 
to some extent their social position of recent years, and have increased by &*I 
per cent, smee 1911, and by K'd per cent, in the last 20 years. 

yapit .—^The Napits, the barber caste of ilengal, generally follow their 
traditional occupation in which they serve all the class Hindus and 

even Muhammadans, though they often refuse to shave a Namasudra. They 
have made themselves necessajy jmrties at family ceremonies on such occasions, 
for example, as marriages and the ceremonies following the birth of a cbiid, 
and are proverbially loq^uacions and wcU-informed. They have taken to 
educatlou, are well iu advance of the cultivating classes and their fellow- 
workmen in domestic service, the Dhobas, iu the matter of literacy, and now 
number 444,188 persons scattered fairly evenly over the face of the province* 
The number has slightiy decreased by d'7 per cent, since 1911, but is 2*S per 
cent, more than iu 1901. 

Rajbansi (KskattHya). —The Kajbansis are the indigenous people of 
.Northern Bengal and the third lai^st Hindu caste iu the Province. Their 
total number is 1,727,111, of whom 1,530,712 or 88'6 jier cent, are to be found 
in Dinajpur, Eangpur. Jalpaiguri and Cooch Behar. The total number has 
decreas^ by 4-5 per cent, since 1911 and 9 0 per cent, since HKil, and a 
decrease has undoubtedly taken place, but it baa been exaggerated by the 
fact that a number of f&hennen caste, especially iu Mymensingh, Nadia 
and Murshidabad, returned themselves as Kajbansis at former censuses who 
were not permitted to do so at this. In 1901, moreover, many Koches in 
Nortiiem Bengal were returned as Kajbansis. Many of the Rajbansis have 
now taken the sacreil thread and at the time of the census were prejiared to use 
force in support of their claim to lie returned as Kshattrtyas. 

Pdtni .—The Paints, traditionally employed as ferrjmien and boatmen, 
have been returned 30 7 per cent, less than in 1911. The decrease has been 
most marked in Mymcnsiugb, and there is no doubt that a number of them 
in that locality disguised their true caste and were returned as Chasi 
Ivaibarttas (Mahisya), for they claim the title of Mahisya along with the 
Jalia Kaibarttas as well as the Chasi Kaibarttas, Of the 43,955 returned, 
the greatest numbers are found in Mymensingh, Tippera, Dacca, Bakarganj, 
Fandpur, Pabna, Rangpur, Jesaore and Nadia. 

Fod {Poutidra).' —The Pods are the indigenous people of the 24-Parganrts 
and Jessore;. Out of the total of 588,304, 308,499 were returned in the 
24-Parganas and 151,953 in Jessore, leaving only 10 per ceiifl to be returned 
elsewhere, mostly in ^iidnapore and HowraJi . Very few indeed are to be 
found in Burdwan, Birbbum, Bankura, Nadia mid ^^llrshidabad aad practi¬ 
cally none in Northern or Eastern Bengal. The Pods have taken to etluca- 
tion and are improving their position. They are 9'7 per cent, more niimerous 
than in 1911 and 20 0 per cent, moie than in 1901. 

Sadyop ,—^The Sadgjops are cultivators who have separated themselves 
from the Goalas, graziers and milkmen by tradition. Thev were re¬ 
turned at 533,236 persons, two-thirds of them in Western Bengal, and half 
the rest in adjoining districts of Central Bengal. There is a tendency for 
prosperous Goalas to take to calling themselves Sadgops, but the latter caste 
belongs to Uie unheolthiest part of the Province and its number has decreased 
by 3’1 per cent, since 1911 and 4 6 per cent, since 1901. 

Shahaa and Sunris, for the former are firmly established in a superior social 

Shahtt and Swnri.—Tliuro is now-a-days a definite distinction between 
stains, but separate statistics wore not prepared for the two in 1901, when 
they totalled 423,215. In 1911, between them the two castes numbered 
4.44,252, and in 1921, 452.223, so that there has been an increase of I -8 per 
cent, since IGll and of 5-6 per cent, since 1001. The separate statistics 
for Shahas and Bimris have been vitiated by the action of individual Sunris 
in rernming themselves as Shaha.s. In 1911, in Eastern Beiga! and Assam, 
the Shahas were permitted to return themselves as Vaisya^mhas, and, as 
a result, many enumerators took the instructions to mean'tbat the distinction 
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between Shahas anti Sunris shoaiti i.ie by the use of the word Vaisya. They 
wrote the Shahas, Vaisva Shaha, and raised no objection when a Sunrt 
called himself Shaha. the result was that the statistics of 1911 show uot a 
single Sunri in the Chittagong Division iUid only 50S in the Dacca Division. 
Ev 1911, the agitation of the Suris to be returned as Shaha had not much 
affected Western and Central Bengal, and in Western Bengal the entry Vaisya 
Shaha w’as disatlowed. It was diaallawe<l also at the census of 19:^l and, 
though the Shahas in outlying disiricts continued to press for it, tlie leaders uf 
the community in Calcutta saw, when it was explained to them, what had been 
the result of permitting the use of the term in Eastern Bengal and Assam 
in 1911; realised that it would lie impossible to discard the term Sunri 
altogether, and issue instructions tliat the two castes should be entered as 
Vaisya Shaha and tshahu; and seeing that a great number of enumerators were 
Braiimuns and Kayasthas of conservative ideas whom nothiug would per¬ 
suade to use the terms Vaisya for a Shaha, admitted the advisability of 
sLicking to the terms Sluilia and Sunri. The result of this c^ituus is to 
show ft certain number of Sunris in Eastern Bengal, 1,595 in the Chittagong 
Division, 1.936 in the Dacca Division and rather more in the Eajshahi Divi¬ 
sion than in 1911. It is true that there are few who deal in spirituous liquors 
in Eastern Bengal, but there is little doubt that the true number of Sunris 
is umiei-stftted. The,Sunris of Central Bengal have shown Lhcmftdves s> 
much stirred by the anibition to make themselves Shalias, that the 37,859 
returned ten years ago in the Presidency Division has Iwen reduced to 18,002, 
and the Sunris of Burilwau Division have also been affected, for their number 
now stands at &4,574 in place of 74,840, and 3,280 Shahas have been 
returned in place of only 323 ten years a^. The Shahas are strongest in 
Dacca and Tip[>era, which districts are followed by Mymensingh, Fandpur, 
Pabna, Bakar^anj and Jessore. The Sunris are strongest in Eankura, 
Burdwan and Birbhum. 

Hffhfimabanik .—The Subarnabaniks, whose name pronounces their 
occupation to be that of dealers in gold, are in education ana perhaps in busi¬ 
ness ability the most advanced of the mercantile castes of Bengai, Tradition¬ 
ally they were settled in Dacca until tlie days of Ballal Sen, but they are noiv 
far more numerous in Calcutta than elsewhere,- and the. Western Bengal dis¬ 
tricts hold more of them than those of the Dacca Division. They were 
105,349 in 1901, 109,429, in 1911 and 117,123 m 1921, so that they have 
increased by 7 .0 per cent, since 1911 and by 11-5 per cent, since 1901. 

Siiiradhar ,—The carpenter caste numlters 168,577 and, like the barber 
caste is almost entirely occupied in its traditional occupation and scattered 
very evenlv over the face of the province. It is now returned 5-6 per cent, 
less than in 1911 and about the sanic as in 1901, 

Sudra .—Separate figures were not tabulated for Sudras. sometimes 
called Golam Kayasthas, for Western and Central Bengal in 1911, and very 
few either in Western, Central or Nortliern Bengal have returned themselves 
as Sndra at any time. In 1911, however, 63,831 m Dacca Division and S2,54S 
in the Chitta^ng Division were so returned. The corres]ionding figures for 
1921 are 25,294 m the Dacca Division and 68,012 in the Chittagong, and 
large numbers who should have been included in this caste appear to have 
returned themselves as Kayasthas. 

Sukli (Solanki ).—The Suklis are a cultivating caste of the lower parts 
of Midnapdre, ivho origiiiallv must have occupied the western shores of the 
Hooghly eatuarv as the Pods occupied the eastern shores. Their number 
returned in Midnapore and Howrah was 34,613 in 1901, but fell to 28.405 
in 19llandto 17,591 m 1921, and there is no doubt that the last return was 
incomplete, partly because thp SiililiB have set up the claim, like so many 
castes on the same social level, to be Kshattriyas, though it is possible that 
some may have been entered in the census schedules as Dhobas, Pods or 
Tantis, 

T^niiand Tatira, —Th'C Tantis are tlie Western Bengal weaver class while 
the Tatwas belong to Bihar. The former filed petitions to be separated from 
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the laiterj \rhoin they hold to be much inferior^ but in many localities in thd 
Province the two terms are treated as synonymous, and separation is there¬ 
fore impracticable, Tantis and Tatvras were 312,1127 in IliOl, in 

1911 and 319,613 m 1921, so that, though they have lost 1*0 i:ier cent, since 
1911, they are 2:1 per cent, more than they were 20 years a^. This dis¬ 
tinction between Tantis and Jugis have ne^W enused any diJliculty, and 
the fact that recentlr tlie Jugis have increased in numbers while tlie Tantis 
have decrease^l, is to be put down to the fact that the Jugis belong to the pro¬ 
gressive Easiem Bengal, while the Tantis belong rather to the dcH^dent (from 
the point of view of the census figures) Western Bengal. Tantis and Tatwaa 
are m greatest numliers in Midtiaporer the 24-Pa rganas, Ho^hly, Banhura, 
Howrah and Calcutta, and have also a colony of some size in Dacca, 

Tell and TUi .—^The Telia are traditionally dealers in oil, but an inflii- 
ential and very wealthy section calling ite^f the Tills is now definitely 
.separate from the rest, though very mauy Telis aspire to belong to it. Hie 
Telis and Tilis were 493,959 in Umi, 4t!>,122 in 1911 and have now Ijcen 
returned at 395,926, There is no doubt that this number includes a contin¬ 
gent which should correctly have l^u returned as Kalus, and this and the fact 
that the returns show a decrease on this occasion points to a number of Telia 
having denied their true caste. They seems to hai’e put themselves down as 
Gandrabaniks. More than half the Telis and Tills are to be found in the 
Burdwan Division, especially in Bankura, Midnapore and Hooghly. There 
are large numbers in Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood, but they 
are fewer in Northern and Eastern Bengal, though there is a considerable 
colony in Dacca. 

Tii/ar .—^The Tiyars are the fishing caste of the Hot^Jdy estuary, and the 
*24'l*ar^aiias ilidnapore and Howrah account for more than half their uum- 
Ijcrs in Betigal. There are Tiyars also in Dacca ami Mymensingh and in Bihar 
extending into Malda, but other districts, except the parts of Jessore and 
Hooghly adjoining the 24-Patganas and HowraJi, contain very* few. The 
numwr of die caste in Bengal was returned at 213,511 in 1901 and 215.270 
in 1911, hut at no more than 175,721 in 1921, for a movement of dissatisfac¬ 
tion with dieir position has been started among them of recent ^ years and 
miiividuals seem to have returned themselves as ^Inhisya (Ghasi Kaihartta) 
and Hajbansi, instead of using their correct caste name. 

216. The aboriginal tribes from the west.— The original habitat of the 
aborigines who belong to the Chota Nagpur plateau extends into Weatern 
Bengal. The Bhumij, K.haira, Kora tril^es and the Chota Nagpur Lohars 
extend into Bankura district and the Bauris are closely related to them, but 
people of the larger tribes, the Santals. Mundas and Oraons are mainly immi¬ 
grants, who have either overflowoil from the Santal Parganaa or been imported 
to the tea gardens of Jaljiaiguri. Taking these three large trilies together 
they now form a sensible proportion of the population of all the districts 
along on the western side of the province.; — * 
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The progress of the overflow of these aliorj^maj tribes into ^Bei^al has 
nJreatiy hwn examined on the basis of the statistics of birth place in Chapter 
Til of this Report, but the racial statistics are equally interesting. The 
number of these three tribes fotincl in Bengal at the last three census^ has 
been ns follows r— 
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A fact that is worthy of note is that tlie numfsera belonging to the Santal and 
Munda tribes, who are Hindus by religion, has been rougl^- the same at each 
of the three ceruses and has decreased in the case of the Oraons- It is the 
number of Animlsts that has increased. Apparently those who had 
accepW Hinduism were at first the more inclined to leave their own hills and 
come into Bengal, but later the leas sophisticated have done so to an increasing 
extent. 
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217. Hill tribes on the eastern side of the Province.—rt^ara. —^The 
Tiparas in Tripura Stale, Chittagong Hill Tracis, Chittagong and Tippera 
districts were 90,296 in 1891, 101,329 in lOliI, 129,846 in 1911 and 153,921 
in 1921, The increases in successive decades have been 12-2 per cent., 
28*1 per cent., and 18*5 per cent, and, according to these figures the tribe 
has increased by 70*5 per cent, in 30 years. This very great increase is some¬ 
thing less than the truth for the reason that u number clainiing relationship 
with the ruling race of Tripura State has been returned in 1911 and 1921 as 
Kshattriyas, The niiriitier .««> returned in 1911 was 15,970, and 26,11 6 at this 
census, so that apparently the Tipara tribe has doubled its numbers since 1891. 
iSuch an increase is greater even than that of the Muhammadan cultivators 
ba.s been in the richest parts of the plains, but its appearance mav be due in 
part to an improvement from census to census in the accuracy of llie eauniem- 
tion of a race living in forest seclusion. That this is a po^ibJe explanation 
w rendered the more probable by the fact that there has been little increase 
m the number of Tipperas in Chittagong Hill Tracts while the increase in the 
Tripura State bass been 100 per cent, 

Chakma. —^This tribe in Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura State 
numbered 40,022 m 1891, 48.839 in 1901. 57.910 in 1911 and 77,090 in 1921 
The incre^ have been 22 0 per cent., 18"O per cent, and 34•« per cent! 
m successive decades and the tribe has apparently groivn bv 93-9 per cent 
m 30 years, Itia practica% confined to the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Garo, —The Garos in Mymensingh iiuiubcred 28,085 in 1891 33 191 

in 1901, 38,481 in 1911 and 39,581 in 1921. This number is considerablv 
less than a quarter of the total number of the tribe, for it peoples the hill's 
north of Mymensingh, and though there is not much movement in and out ot 
the hills some movement does take place. It m prdbable from the figures 
that this tribe has by no means the same great natural fecundity as the Tiparas 
or the Chakmas. * ^ 

^ Uadi and Uajau ^.—These two tribes found in Mymensingh are akin to 
the Garos, but are not properl 3 * hill tribes, as thej' belong to Alvmensingh 
flm] it would porhiips bnvo boen more correct to have iiieiiti<itied 
mem with the Koch^. The Hadis now number 19,01fJ and the 

Hajangs 23,021, and both tribes, especially the former, have decreased in 
numbers of recent years. 

218. The Himalayan castes and tribes.— a.—The Lepthas the 
orimnal inhabitants of the Darjeeling hills and Sikkim, arc a retiring race 
with the habits and instincts of forest dwellers, and are no match for the more 
virile JMepale^. They are fiudilhists by religion and Tvere at one time 
consider^ to be a rapidly dying race. The census statistics have, however, 
disproved this, for the numbers of the tribe at successive censuses have b^n 
returned as follows:— 
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The total number has increased by 20-7 per cent, in 30 years, but the increase 
has taken place mainly in Sikkim, for tliere has been a certain amount of 
movement of this tribe towards the more secluded forest iraets, as the hills 

have been opened up by Europeans and the Nepalese. 

The Bhotias have come into Sikkim and the DarjecltnK hills 
from Tibet and Bhutan, and a certain nuiulx*r are also found in the foot hills 
mJalpaigun district. They are bigger and more powerful men than the 
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rest found in the hills, but are not the proficient agriciilturiots that the 
Nepalese are, They live rather as graziers and Coolies, ])ut the trade in and 
out of Tibet is in their hands, and they are not hampered by caste distinctions 
in choosing their means of liveliboo<r. Their number ratiimed 431 successive 
censuses have been as follows;— 
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The total has increa^ by 54*4 per cent, in the Jh) years, but has decreased 
by 5:4 iier cent, since 1911. 

Mtinni . — ^The Murmis appear to form a link between the Bhotias and 
the Nepalese tribes. They seein to be d^cended from Tibetan stock modified 
more or less by intermixture with tlte Nepalese races. The majority are 
Buddhists, but "their Buddhism is more tingecl with Hinduism than the 
Buddhism which is the State religion of Sikkim. Their numbers in DarjeeHn|:, 
Sikkim and Jalpaiguri have increased from 32.778 in 1001 to 38,317 m. 
1911 and 39,710 in 1921. 

Tke Nepalese Tribes . — The numbers of the nine moat important Nepalese 
castes and tribes in Darjeeling, Sikkim and Jalpaiguri are as fcdbws ; — 
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All increased in numbers in these parts between 1901 and 1911, except the 
Sun wars, and'fn:une, especially the K4iiiiifi, traditionally workers in iron, 
and tho Mangars, mcre;tsed very fast. During the last 10 years, however, 
only the Mangars, Newars and Daniais have increased in numbers. The 
statistics for the Khas tribe or caste for 1921 have been altogether vitiated by 
tlie fact that most of those in Darjeeling district belonging to it seem to have 
returned themselves as Rajput (Chhatri), so that the number, 12,509, 
returned in the district in 1911 has been reduced to 020, while the figure for 
Rajputs (Chhatris) has risen from 431 in 1911 to 15,046. 

Meek .—The Mech tribe does not belong properly to the Himalayas but 
to the foot hills in Jalpaiciuri district and the districts at the lower end of the 
Assam Valley. Its numiher in Jalpaiguri has fallen from 22,350 in 1901 to 
19,893 in 1911 and 10,777 in 1921, and this shy race, which is withdrawing 
into the Goalparaloot hflk as cultivation is extending into those in Jaipai- 
guri, is iirobably also losing in actual numbers. 

219. The M uhammadan Sections. — Behara. —Those returned as Beharas 
numbered 47,265 in 1901. 45,916 in 1911 and 39,020 in 1921. They are 
numerous in Jessore. Nadia, Khulna and Faridpur and there are some also 
in Bakarganj and Chittagong, but ven.- few elsewhere. 

Jrrfaha .—The weaving section among the Muhammadans, the Jolahas, 
was returned 446,973 in 1901, 282,425 in 1911 and 255,164 in 1921. The 
great retluction is due to the dislike these people have for the term Jolalia 
and all it implies, which has led them to give up returning themselves by it. 
That the number has not gone lower is due to the fact that some enumerators 
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classes were jealous that those, who were reallv Jolahas, should 
not be returned as ^.rthmg else, aod it is known that a ■number was so 
returned m spile of their protest, especially in Faridpur and Jessore where 
the\ were returne<i in greatest numbers. In Pabna. on the other hand' wher^ 
Uere were nearly Jolahas returned in 19tH, the number returned in 
as no more than 11Similarly, in Mymeiisingh, where over dO HOD 
tt ere returned m 1901, the pr^nt hgure is but 4,802. The lai^e es^ce^ of 
a»;0Dg Jolahas m U.^hl.v, &wr.U.. the 
IS due to the fact ti»at many found in these parts are Bihar Jolahas who have 
immigrated to the indiistnal area of which Calcutta is the centre. 



Divi«ot. the a.72oreiiini«i 11,1811 has heei, reJluce,! to 19 01 ^ ,to* 
Muhai^ans in tbie Mri of Bengul have been allowed by the toStielto^ 
i.«iedw enumerators tola'returned as Uiev wished. But in such dJitr^ 

^ among the better classes of the 

jwpulation apinst the pretensions of these people, and the number retiirtied 

sb^h greatly iue^ased. Kulul^ aL most numero^ iu 

Singh, Dacca, landpur. Pabna. Jessore. Nadia and Rajshahi. ' 

k 1 ^^^®ri'.^27,000 out of the 44,000 Nikaris returned in Benoni in isifii 
bdonge<l to the Presidency DiTision, in wl^h 1^1971 Mu^ wlrl 
?Qi if return themselves just as thev pleased. Between 1901 and 

lOU the nttinbt;r went down in the districts’under Easton Wsd ^Sd 
A^m. W 1911 the number in the districts which wem ^rts of 
^ngal has be^ reduced by more than a third, hut the number 
returned in what was Eastern Bengal and Assam has increised in 
reaction similar to that noticed in respect of the Kulus. * ^ * 

ParAon,—The numbers wlio returned themselves as Pathn™ 
from ^15,982 in 1001 to 280,898 m 1911, the mcr'I^bcL 

87.220 were returned in 1911 agamS only 54 371 in 
?o hi 122.140 in 1921 antithe designitbn seems 

ir ^ ? popular especially in M^inensiogh and Bakarganj . In other ^rts 
of he Province It ^ms to be much less popular, forfsihee at SL imstm 
Muhamma^s m the Burdwan and the Presidency Divisions have for the 
first time been permitted to return themselves iust n<: ihpv r^i L k ' 
Pathaus in botli of them has 

.. Saiyads. those claiming to be of the same stock 

himself, are now returned as many as 140.499 in Bengal 
The number has not mereasml inordinately of late veanj. bv 10-4 per «nt 
miiy in twj^ty years, ^d the increase has l>een m'ainlv in the Da^a ami 

Division claimed only 24,302 in 1901 and 
shahi Division only 16,112, but these niimliers have now been rais«i ir. ^x ^ 7 ~ 
«Kl 26.70a. Stocp 1911, thp n^unber of SuipdutuTe Dwtoti 

uppers from the statistics to have decidudiv decreased, prolmblv due to a 
similar reaction to that to which reference Ws already been made against 
extravagant clmms amongst those who have risen in the world. ^ The 
mjmber retUTOed as Saiyads has also decreased in the Biirdwan and 
Presidency Divisions. " 

numerou-s section among the 
Jill? '5^1'' returned at 24,414,066, no less than 9^8 per 

cent, of the to^ Muhammadan population, and the acquisitions thev have 
reived to their since 1901 th^^u^h persons foinerlv accounted as 

200,000. have not vety seriously affectefl their numbers. Thev form as large 
a proportion as 99 (j per cent, of iluhammadans of Chittagong Divisiol 
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220. The depresseii classes.— In the first paragraph of this chapter an 
estimate was promised of the number of the depressed daases. The term 
has never been defined and it ia not easv to define it. It has not quite the 
sanie meaning as the "backward clawssp’* the classes backward in education 
and iu civilisation generally, and yet is not quite conterminous with the lowest 
class in the Hindu social scale. * There are classes among the Muham¬ 
madans which are very backward m education as there are Buddhist. Aninust 
and Hindu tribes iu the Darjeeling hills and in the hill tracts to the east 
of the Province, but when the question of proportional representation of the 
depressed classes in the Democratic Government of the country was considered, 
it was obviously not intended that any Muhammadan section should be 
included among them, for separate representation has been given to Muham¬ 
madans. The homes of the hill tribw, moreover, are without the scope of 
the recent Reforms. I propose, therefore, not to include any Muhammadan 
sections or tribes of the Darjeeling hills or Eastern hill tracts in my estimate 
of the numbers of the depressed classes Education does not by any means 
go band in hand with social position in the country, and it would not be 
correct to count as the depressed classes all the castes below a certain point 
in the list of castes given according to the projjortion literate among them 
in paragraph 177 of ChapterVIII supra, and exclude all the castes above 
that point. There are castes like, for instance, the Suniis and the Tells, 
who in education are far advanced compared with castes which rank Ijelow 
or level with them in the social scale and I would certainly not count such 
castes among the depressed classes. The following castes together number 
about 11,250,000 and with a few smaller castes which should be held to come 
under the same category we may place the depressed classes in Bengal at 
about 11^ millions;— 

Bagdi.—West Bengal cultivators and labourers. 

Bauri.—^Labourers, West Bengal. 

Bhu i ma 1 i .—Scavengers. 

Bhuiya. — A tribe of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Bhumij.—A tribe of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Chamarand Much!.—The cobblers and leather workers. 

Chasi Kaibarttas.—Cultivators. 

Dom.—Sweepers and basket makers. 

Garo.' — An aboriginal tribe of Mymensingh and tbe Garo hills to 
the north. 

Hadi.—Aboriginals of Myniensin^b. 

Hajang.—Aboriginals of hlymenarngb. 

Hari.—Sweepers and scavengers. 

Jalia Kaibartta.—Fishermen and boatmen, 

Kulu,'—Oil-pressers, 

K ao ra.—Labourers. 

Kaira.—Midnapore cultivators. 

Kasta. — Midnapore cultivators. 

Khandait.—Immigrant labourers from Orissa. 

Khen.— An aboriginal race of Rangpur, Jalpaiguri and Dinajpur. 

Koch.—-An aboriginal race of Northern Bengal. 

Koiri.—Immigrant labourers. 

Kora.—A trilw of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Kurmi.—^Labourers, 

Lobar. — Their number is mostly maile up of iron work rs of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau and adjoining parts. 

Mai.—Boattnen. 

Malo. — Boatmen. 

Mech.^ — An aboriginal tribe in Jalpaiguri, 

Munda.—A tribe of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Namasudra. — The aboriginal race of the Lower Delta. 

Nuniya.—arthworkers; immigrants. 

Oraoh.—A tribe of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Patni.—Fernmien and boatmen. 

IS 
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Pod.—^The aboriginal race of the lower Hooghly delta; caltiTators, 

Puhdari.—^^lurshidabad and Malda. 

Rajbanet.—^The aboriginal eultirating class of Northen Bengal. 

Raju,—Midnapore labourers and cultivators. 

Santa !.—A tribe of tue Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Sukli —Cultivators of th west bank of the Hooghly estuary. 

Tivar.—Fishermen and boatmen, 

-V 

It may be asked why such a caste as the Muchis (leather workers and 
cobblers) lias been included while the Kumhars (potters) have been left out, 
and why such castes as Napit (barbersGoals (milkmen) and Dhoba (washer^ 
men) nave been omitted. It is certainly' very difficult to draw the line, TTie 
Kumhars certainly have a much better social standing than the ^fucbis 
and better education; the Napit is certainly not inarticulate: in fact 
he is ^pically the village btisyboily knowing every one's business and 
ready to talk to any one on any snbject. The milkman and the washerman, 
too, have contact with the educated classes, and are not to be described as 
"depressed.” I was in some doubt whether to include the Chasi Kaiharttas, 
but thev belong to the rural areas and occupy much the same position in the 
body politic in the parts where they are numerous, as do, for instance, the 
Namasudras, though they are higher placed in the Hindu social scale. 

The figures in the following table and the map in diagram No. 98 show 
the proportion which the people of all these castes togetiier bear to tlie total 
population in each district, Darjeeling district and the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts are left out as there is no representation from them on the Legislative 
Councils and their tribes have not l^n counted among the Depressed Classes 
in Bengal. Tripura Stale and Sikkim have been left out also, but not Cooch 
Behar,'as it is peopled bv the same class as the British district on either side 
of it:^ 
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The fact that the numbers of those who have been counted among the 
depressed classes are only taken from among the Hindus, and that Hindus are 
in a Tuinoritv in many Eastern and T^ortbern Bengal districts, lar^ly accounts 
for the much greater projwrtions shown in the above table against Western 
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BengaJ districts than amongst Eastern Bengal districts. Generatly speaking 
the great masses of the depressed classes are these— 

(а) Bauris, Santals, etc., on the fring^ of the Chota Nagpur plateau 

and on the western side of the Burdwan Division; 

(б) Bagdis and Chasi Kaiharttas on the alluvia] plains of Western 

Bengal, the latter extending into Central Bengal also; 
fc) Pods in the 24-Patganas and Khulna; 

ftf) Nnmasudras In ail joining parts of Faridpur, Bukargunj and 
Jessore, and also in Uiesouth of Dacca: 

(tf) Santal immigrants in Dinaj|>ur and Malda; 

(/} Indigenous Kaibansis and Koches in Dinajpur, Rangpurt Cooch 
Bebar and Jalpaiguri; and 
(tf) Immigrants from Chota Nagpur in Jalpaiguri. 

f *18 and AngJO' J ndians. — Bengal has a European population 

or 22.730, ot whom 14.153 a re males and 8,577 females, as ivell as 22,25u Anglo- 
1 * *^2*^* whom ll,H54are males and 11,086 females. The accuracy of 
these figures is open to some doubt owin^ to the difficulty which is experienced 
at ever}' censim of retraining Anglo-Indians from returning themselves as 
Luropeans and certain educated Indian Christians, especially from Southern 
India and Portuguese territories, from claiming to be Auglo-Imlians, Tlie 
practice of using schedules to be filled up by householders tiietnselv^ for the 
census of Europeans and Anglo-Indjans, instead of having them entered in 
the schedules filled up by the enumerators, has in the past added to this diffi¬ 
culty, At the recent census an attempt was made to restrict the use of house- 
h(^d scheiiules, and to employ European enumerators to fill up scliedules 
wherever a ^nsiderabte m^ber of Europeans were found living together in 
^’J***^ possible to arrange for their apiiointment. 

This plan undoubtedly produced greater accuracy in discriminatmg between 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians in Calcutta, though the 
Boy Scouts who were appointed as enumerators for European blocks did not 
complete their work as satisfactorily'as it was hoped they would. The plan 
was adopted in Euroi>ean Railway Settlements with excellent results. The 
Railway authorities selected enumerators from junong their staff who carried 
out the enumeration of the Euro[>eans and Anglo-Indians with great care. 
There were some omissions of Europeans in tlie census of Calcutta, but on the 
whole considerably greater reliance may be placed on the figures of this census 
separating Europeans and Anglo-Indians and excluding Indian Cbrustians 
from the latter than on the figures obtained at former enumerations. The 
figures show Europeans and Armenians together slightlv less numerous than 
in IRll. but the Anglo-Indians, 22,250 in place of 10.833, (.<?,. iiicreased by 
12 2 r»er i^nt. The number of Anglo-Indians in Bengal according to the cen¬ 
sus of 1001 was 19,050, so that the increase between 1901 and 101 f was but 
per 1 ‘ent.. and as the community has lieen v-eiy hard hit by the pressure of 
comp**titfon to obtain employment ami by the rise of prices, and is nowadays 
much less often recruited by the progeny of alliances between Eurotieaiis arid 
Indians than formerly, and since a niimlierof Indian Christians have now been 
excluded who are included in the figures for 191 1 , it is safe to say that the 
arrangements adopted for this census have resulted iu the transfer of some 
thing like 2.000 from the number of the Europeans to the number of the Anglo- 
Indian.s. If this is so and if the omissions of Eiiroiieans in the census of 
Calcutta amounted to 800, the estimate given in the Census Report for 
Calcutta, it means that in the last 10 I’Cars there has been an actual increase 
in the number of Europeans in Bengal by some 10 per cent. 

In the early days of British rule in Bengal. Enropeam? were frequently 
to be found in all parts of the country'. European officials were not so 
numerous as at present, though they had the East India Companv's trade to 
employ them as well as administration, but they kept a certain number of 
European servants and numbers of other Europenns of the lower classes were 
also to be found, ship’s carpenters settled in places like Chittagong and Sylhet 
bnilding boats, and Europeans of all sorts mixing themselves in the trade of 
the country. Lord Cornwallis, when he came out, found it necessary to t,ake 
steps to restrict Europeruis from acquiring rights in laud and especially in hAts 
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(Diftrket'places). Latcr^ in the days in indigo again, Eur^eans verc to be 
found all over ibe coontry. But things are now changed, Tne majority both 
of the European and Anglo-Indian community are congregated in ualcutta, a 
krger proportion- of the latter than of the former. & moot districts of the 
Province there are no Europeans but the^ district officials and missionaries, 
and fewer Anglo-IndianB. umess the district touchy the industrial area round 
Calcutta or the coal-field, or one of the tea growing districts or happens to 
include a centre of the jute collecting trade or a railway settlement The 
following table shows the number of Europeans and Anglo-Indians and of 
both ooramunitics together in ea^ district and the places of concentration of 
those who are not officials or missionaries;—► 
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The following table shows the proportion of the European and Armenian 
population of Bengal which was found in Calcutta and outside it at each of 
the last three censuses. 
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There was a definite teadencr for the number of Europeans outside the city 
to increase between 1901 and 19X1. The greatest increase took place in Midnu' 
pore district, where the railway settlement at Kharag[jur was established, in 
Jalpiaguri and Darfeeling, where the tea industry was expanding, and in 
Chittagong, where the Assam-Bengal Sailwav headquarters was employing 
an increa^ number. During the last decade the proportion of Euro^an 
community Jiving in mufsssal ^stricts has remained much as it was 10 years 
ago. There are increased numbers up and down the Hooghly in Howrsdi, 
the 24-PaTganas and Hooghly and many more in Chittagong, hut rather fewer 
in the tea districts, many fewer in Dacca, which is no longer a provincial 
capital, and. generally, decidedly fewer in the districts in which Europeans are 
few. The change which has reduced the number so much in Mtdnapore, 
Eangpur, Pabna and Faridpur is clue to the more careful digcriminatioTi 
between Anglo-Indians and Europeans at Kharagpur, Saidpnr, Sirajganj, 
Madrtripur and Raibari. 

In 1901. a very mnch larger proportion of the Anglo-Indian community 
lived in Calcutta than of the European communitv. The following table 
shows the proportion of all the Anglo-Indians in llengnl found in Calcntta 
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and outside at the last three censiises and shows that the Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity has in the last 20 years shown a strong tendency to seek employment 
outside the city. 
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The greatest tncreaso in the number of Anglo-Indians in mufassal districts 
lias taken place in Miduapore due to the establishment of Kharagpur, in 
Rangpur due to the expansion of Saidpur, in Chittagong due to the ^pension 
of the port and the headquarters of the Assam-Bengal Railway, tn the muni¬ 
cipalities along the Hooghly, especially on the 24^argana8 side, and in 
Darjeeling due partly to tne growth of the Kalunpoitg Homes for needy 
An^o-lndian children. The mcreases in some of these places are dne in 
part to the correct entry of persons in railway settlements especially as 
Anglo-Indians instead of Europeans. Even now a greater proportion or 
‘ the Anglo-Indian communi^’ than of the European comimmity sticks to 
Calcutta, and the census statistics bring out very clearly the liaucity of both 
communities scattered over the Province. 
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StTBSlDlARY TABLt!^ I.—CASTES CLASairiEO ACCOEDISO TO TaEIE 

Traditional occcPAxio.va. 
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Vll.^lndustpJal oaataa. 
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SUJjSLDlAKY TABLE La).—C astes lvcluded undeb *-Others’’ is 
Table 1 fob wuioh fiodbes are available fob the localities 

WHERE THEY ARE FOUND IN LARGE KUAIBERS. 
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CHAPTER XI I. 

Occupations. 

±22. Introductory. —This chapter is a commentarv upon the statistics 
contained in Tables XVII to XXII ot the Census Tables Volume, Tables 
XVII to XXI are statistjns of occupation obtained from the schedules of the 
^tisus itself, foUowing a schetue of classification, altered only sliffhtly from 
that used in 1911 in a manner described in the title page to Table XVn. 
Table XXII contains statistics obtained from a special return-required to be 
filled up by the managers of all factories with as many as ten employees each. 

This chapter deals first with the general distribution of the pof>ulatton 
according to occupation and then with each of the sub-classes of the occupa¬ 
tional scheme : — 

L—^Exploitation of the Earth’s surface. 

IV- — T r ansport. 

V.—Trade. 

VL—Public Porce. 

VII —^Public A dmin istration . 

VIIL — Professions and Liberal Arts. 

IX,—Persons living principally on their income. 

X* — Domestic SServicc. 

XL — Insufficiently described occupations, 

XU. — Unproductive occupations. 

Sub-class 11, “Exploitation of minerals” and sub-class III, Industir 
are left till last, and in Gonnection with them the statistics of Table XXit 
are examinetl along with those obtained from the schedules of the census itself. 

Some further introduction of the statistics to the student of them is 
however necessary. Individuals were required to describe their main 
occupation as precisely as possible, and if they had another occupation 
subsidiary to it to give that also in a separate column provided 
for the purpose. No attempt was ma<le to guide the enumerators as to the 
terms by which occupations should be described except in the case of agricul¬ 
ture, for to have done so would have meant that a certain am^nt of 
classification would have been done by the enumerators themselves which 
could have been done much more satisfactorily in the course of tabulation 
If any classification had beep done by the enumerators it would have been 
impossible moreover to obtain uniformity, or even to ascertain what system 
bad been used, whereas a full record can be kept of elaasification done in the 
compilation offices, ^d for the benefit of the student of the figures an alpha¬ 
betical list (in English) of significant occupational entries found in the 
Bchodtttes, which gives against each the group number in the occupational 
classificatJon scheme, is published as an appendix to this chapter. An excep¬ 
tion was made in the case of apiculture for the reason that experienci has 
shown that apiculturists, if left to themselves, use terms indicative of their 
status in the land tenure system rather of ihei r occupation. In tliese da vs the 
man who^ status according to the land laws is that of a raiyat may not always 
be a cultivator, for the money-lender, who buys up a holding with no inten¬ 
tion of cultivating it himself but of sub-Iettuig it, acquires the status of his 
predecessor in interest. Moreover there are terms ordinarily applicable to 
nuddlemen in the land syatem which do not by any means clearly indicate 
that the man who describes himself by them is not a cultivator. A Patnidar 
m most parts of Bengal, for instance, h the holder of a considerable estate 
from which he collects the rent, bnt in Noakhali district landlords have for a 
long time been aocnstomed to allow the ordinary cultivator to purchase patni 
rights by payment of a premium, so that in that part the term rntnidar does 
not by any means point conclusively to the user of it being a middleman, and 
in fact over many square miles m Feni subdivision nearly all the actual 
cuinvators have patm rights, and if asked their occuVaticn would sav 
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psttiidar. There are other terms which in this localitv are equally indeter¬ 
minate of the question whether the man described bv them is a cultivator or 
a middleman, shikmidar, haoladar, jotdar, etc, Yhe term htzoladar in 
Bakarganj and Khulna is indeterminate of occupation for another reason* 
viz., that kaolas are of very various sizes, from holdings small enough to be 
cultivab^ by a single person to wide-spr^d middle rights. The signifi¬ 
cance of the term jotdar also varies ve^ much from place to place. In 
Eastern Bengal jot is the term ordinarily used to describe the holding of a 
cultivator with a right of occupancy, but m parts of Northern Bengal me jot 
is much larger and the jotdar has commonly sub-let to others, ehaukanidar», 
adhiars, etc. In the w«tern part of the P’rovince a j^ot often covers a much 
larger area than a jot in Eastern Bengal. Enough nas however been said, 
wiiTiout multiplying instances further, to indicate that the terms ordinarily 
used to describe status in the land system, which have been used at former 
occasions in filling up the columns for occupation in the census schedules, by 
no means satisfactorily distinguished the rent receiver from the actual culti¬ 
vators. Accordingly,' instructions were given to the enumerators to 
distinguish carefully between those who cultivated all or most of their land 
themselves and those who had sublet all or most of it, by returning the former 
as praja, "tenant/’ and the latter as bishay bhogi, "rent receiver,” In these 
days, moreover, when there is so much quibbling as to whether one who culti¬ 
vates another’s land and in return pays him a share of the produce has any 
right in the land or is merely acting as a servant, it was necessary to remind 
the enumerators that a legal point should be left aside and the man entered 
as praja unless he was actually paid the wages of a servant or labourer. 

Whatever scheme of classification is used there must be some occupations 
even among those described with precision whose classification is not at once 
obvious, but the greatest difficulty in Bengal is to obtain precision. The 
Bengali bhadrahk are very apt to give their occupations by the term ckakuri^ 
literaliy “aervice”, the business eJaasra bv the term byaba^^ka, "trade,” and 
the labouring classes by the term daijiiU majur, "daily labour”. It was 
necessaiy to issue strict-ini unctions to enumerators to avoid these berms and 
any other vague terms of the sort, and always to be as precise as possible, but 
the result was not altogether satisfactory, for the description of its occupation 
given in the case of 2 per cent, of the population was not precise enough to 
enable any more detailed classification to be made than to divide it into— 
(fl) manufacturers, businessmen and contractors, (fc) clerks, accountants, book^ 
keepers, etc,, and (c) labourers asd workmen. This proportion is. however, 
45 per cent, less than in 1011 ami less than a third what it was in 1901, so 
that there has been considerable impravement in the precision of returns of 
occult ions during the l^t 20 years. 

The entry of subsidiary occupations proved so obviously incomplete that 
the resultant statistics are of little or no value. Seventeen Subsidiary Tables 
are appended to this chapter, the first eight giving proportionate figures 
based on the statistics of occupation obtained from the census schedules them¬ 
selves and published in Tables XVll to XXI of the Tables Volume, the 
ninth figures obtained direct from the Railways, Post and Telegraph and 
Irrigation Tlepartmente, and the last eight being analyses of the statistics 
of organized industry obtained from the Industrial Returns made by managers 
of factories, Thev are as follows:— 


I. —A general distribution of the population according to occupation. 

II. —A similar distribution for each division of the Province. 

III. —A distribution of the population of each district between 

Agriculture, Industry, Commerce and the Professions. 

IV. —An analysis of the extent to which agricultural occupations are 

followed as subsidiary' occupations to others. 

V. —An analysis of the extent to which other occupations are followed 

as subsidiary occupations to agriculture, 

VI. —The proportion of female to male wqrkers in each occupation, 
VTI.—A comparison of the returns of occupation for 1901. 1911 and 

1921- 
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VIII. —An analysia of the occupationa of selected castes, tribes and 

races. 

IX. —The niimJwr of jiersons employed on Railways, in Post and Tele¬ 

graph Service and by the Irrigation Department. 

X. —distribution of industries and persons employed. 

XI. Particuiars of establishments emplovinir 20 or more persons in • 

1911 and 1921, r . t 

XII. —^An analysis of the organization of establishments. 

XIII. — ^Particulars of place of origin of skilled employees. 

XIV. —^Particulars of the place of origin of unskilled employees. 

XV. — The distribution of certain races in certain Industrial Estab¬ 

lishments. 

XVI. —^The proportional distribution of adult women and of children 

of each sear in dijferent industries. 

XVII. —The distribution of power. 

223. Geiteral distribution of occupations, —The following statement 
^ 01 ^ the distribution per 10.000 of the population of Bengal according to 
the four mam classes of occupations by which it is supported :_ 
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The figures show to h<iw great an extent Bengal depouds upon the production 
of raw materials, i.e., in this instance mainly upon the agriculture and cognate 
pursuits, for n^rly all of it is an alluvial plain in which there are no minerals 
^ exploited^. The distribution lu cording to the 12 sub classes of the 
classification scheme adopted is as follows, and is illustrated by diani-aiii 
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Id the several quarters of the ProviDce the proportion of the total popu¬ 
lation dependent upon various classes of occupation ia as follow* and is 
illustrated in diagranNo. 100:^— 
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It is m NoriheroBengat that agricultare monopolizejt the energies of the 
populatioD the most compleiety. There onh li per cent, of the population 
iseng^ed in non-agrictiltural Mcupations. 'This proportion rises to 181 per 
cent* in Dacca division anti just over 19 per cent, in the Cliittagong division 
with Tripura State, but in Western Bengal it is as much as 29 per cent, and 
in Central Bengal 32. The proportion in .vh?<5fi this surplus over the total 
agricultural population is divided between Industry, Trade, the Professions 
and “other’' occupations is very much the same on all sides. Tlie largest 
items in “other” occupations are Transport, Domestic Service, and "insuffi' 
cientlv described occupations/' and the total is, as might be expected. 
rougliW proportionate to the number of non-agriculturists, for since there is 
no difncuity in identifying agricultural occupations as such the total for 
. insiilficienriy described occupations is proportionate to the number of non- 
agriculturists, while the necessity for transport depends very much on the 
extent of trade and industry, anJ domestic servants are not commonly found 
in the houses of cultivators. 

224- Agriculture.— The produce of the soil is the direct means of 
■support of no less than 77*3 per cent, of the total population of Bengal. The 
proportion supported bv other means in each or the several districts is as 
follows and is illustrated in diagram No. 102:— 
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225. Ordinary cultivators and Held labourers.— Ord in an- cultivators 
in Bengal number 9,274,927 workers and 21,268,353 dependents, bo that the 
total number supported hy this raeans is 40,543,580 out of a total {Kipulation 
of 47,592,462. All these cultivators are people who hold their land themiselves 
and generally carry out the work of cultivation themselves. Farm sen^auts, 
servants in regular employment to work on the land, w-ere returned at no 
more than 9,345 workers in the whole Province, and although field labourers, 
jjcrsona casually employed to work on the land, are more numerous, 1,796,157 
workers in all, the total 1,805,502 is small compared with the number of 
ordinary cultivators. There is in fact only one hired labourer on tlie land to 
every five who cultivate land of their own. According to tbe Census of 1911 
in England and Wales there were, by contrast, well over three hired labourers 
to every farmer, i.e., cultivator of his own land; and in 1851, before ngricul* 
tural implements and machinery had been improved as they have been since 
and more of the w'ork had to be done by hand, there were nearly six hired 
workers to everj' farmer, and conditions are much the same in oUie'r European 
countries. The customs of this country, now crystallized in the Tenancy 
Laws, have produced a system of small holdings such as La not found in other 
countries of the world except In parts of China, and the problems connected 
with the econoinic-s of agriculture here are, thejefore, very different from 
those which have to be faced elsewhere. There is one hired worker to every 
five workers of their own land in the Province as a whole but in the Eastern 
Bengal districts (Dacca and Chittagong divisions) there are only 364.621 
hired workers to 2,88^,971 workers of their own land, only one hired 
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labourer to eight ordioary cultivators. The landlords and middlemen have 
often kept a little lantl near their homes on which they grow rice for their 
household needs ajid on which they employ hired labour, anti there are always 
cultivators suffering from disabilities which tlo not permit them to work their 
land themselves, widows left with children not yet old enough to put their 
hand to the plough, and so on. The number of labourers employed by ordin* 
ary cultivators is, therefore, very small indeed, and it may be said getierally 
that the holdings in Bengal and especially in Eastern Bengal are so small that 
the cultivation of them is hardly ever too much for their owners themselves to 
accomplish unaided. 

22G. Acreage per worker in agriculture,— According to the Agricul¬ 
tural Statistics publish^ for 1919-211, there are 24,4mi,8oa acres of land under 
cultivation in British Territory in Bengal, ami the number of actual workers 
in cultivation, ordinary cultivators, farm senmnis, held labourers iind 
growers of special products in British Bengal is 11.08(1,820. This means oulv 
2 215 acres per worker. It is in sucn figures as these that the explanation of 
the poverty of the cultivator lies. The cultivation of less than 2^ acres of land 
cannot employ a man for more than a comparatively small number of days 
in the year. The cultivator works fairly hard for a few days when he ploughs 
his land and puts down his crops and again when he harvests them, but for 
most of t he year he has little or nothing to do. The cultivated area in England 
and Wales is just over 2ft million acres and according to the Census of 1011 
the number of male workers in agriculture was 1,253,859 while female 
workers on the land were very few indeed. These figures give some 21 acres 
per worker. 10 times as much as in Bengal. In 1851, in England and Wales, 
Uiere were 1,544,089 male workers in agricultural occupations and the 
cultivated area was not less than nowadaysv This gii-es one worker for about 
1 7 acres in the days before mechanical appliances had lieen brought in to anv 
considerable extent to assist the farmer. In the great wheat-producing 
countries of the world, for instance in the Western States of America and in 
the Argentine, where labour is very scarce and mechanical appliances and 
power are more used than in England, the acreage jier worker is very much 
greater. I'he total area of fanns under the Union of South Africa, where 
indigenous labour is available, is 229,270,009 acres, of which 13,856,152 
acr^ are under the plough and the rest is pasture According to the receut 
census the number of workers in agriculture is as follows:_ 
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11 are only 10*96 per cent, and including pasture land as 

well as that which is under the plough there are 490 2 acres per a.»ricultural 
worker.- Cultivat^ land is only 61 per cent, of the total area of the farms 
but even if the worker spend one-third of their time on this small area there 
are 83 acres cultivated per whole-time worker, Tliis is 38 times as much as 
the averap worker m the aenciilture has to deal with in Bengal Agriculture 
may not be so intensive mjouth Africa as in Bengal, but ^ the other hand 
the alluvial plains of the Delta herejaeld their return with comparatively little 
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‘expendjtttre of labour, and such figures as tlujse make it very clear that the 
Bengali cnltivator has not nearly as much work to do as will fill his time. 
This is the mot cause of his poverty. 

It is lar^ly the land system of the country that is resfMnsibie for the 
present conditions. In other countries where the holdings are comp a rati rely 
large and the farmer can only manage with his own hands a fraction of what 
work there is to be done, he employs hired workers and engages as many 
as are requireti to do the work, and no more, in Bengal the holdings have 
lieen so minutely subdivided that there is not enough work for the cultivators, 
but on the other band there is no other work to which they can turn their 
hand. The very rights which the cultivator has in his land and which 
it has been the object of tlie tenancy legislation to preserve to him. stand in 
the way of an adjustment between the supply and demand for labour in this 
Province. He cannot be expected to sacrifice these rights and go in search 
of work iEi industrial centres except in the last extremity, and the only amelior- 
atfion of present conditions in Bengal that seems possible, is by bringing work 
within reach of the cultivator near his own village. This no doubt is the 
reasoning of the more thoughtful of those who preach the use of the chorka 
and it is soimd as far as it goes. But it does not solve the problem. The 
Bengali cultivator is used to obtaining a sufficient return for very little labour 
from his land to support him at Iiis present standard of living. He certainly 
will not take kindly to any stibsidiarj' occupation which gives but a very poor 
return for a great expenditure of lalxjur and time. The economics of the 
ch^tka are beyond ho[ie. though those of the hand loom are not by any means 
in the same position. Not only do lastiness and the easv return for little 
labour on his land disincline the 13engali for more work m order that he may 
lie able to raise bis standard of living hut there are many prejudices and 
much false pride, which will be difficult to overcome. At present the cultivator 
holds himself above many forms of labour to which he might turn. In East¬ 
ern Bengal an ordinary cultivator would not think of taking up the employ¬ 
ment of an earth worker and fill in part of his spare time by working as'a 
laliourer repairing the roads or cutting tanks. Such prejudices must break 
down in time with the increase of the pressure of the agricultural population 
on the soil, hut the breaking will be a slow' progress. The best hope for the 
country' would seem to lie in an extension of organised industiy, which is at 
present confined to the banks of the Hooghly. to other parts. It looks a 
reasonable proposition to eslahlish a jute mill, for instance, somewhere near 
Narayanganj or Chandpur, to use oil engines for power, bringing tJie fuel 
direct from Assam or Buruia, and to employ local labour, but he would be a 
bold man who would finan ce such an enterprise. The doubtful factor would 
be the willingness of local labour. There is plenty of it avaiiablc, but it is 
doubtful whether it would give up its present la^y habits and its prejudices, 
and come forward. The pioneer mill, if it prov^ a success, would achieve 
the greatest possible go<Ki to Eastern Bengal, for others would follow and the 
cultivator would be given the opportunity, which otherwise he has no cliance 
lo get, of having a good day's work and earning a ftill day's wage. 

227. Comparative wealth of the cultivating classes in different parts of 
the Province, —The statistics of ngriculture have been analysed in Chapter I 
for eleven districts atretching across the Province from Bankura to 
N'oakhali, for which reliable statistics have lieen prepared by the Settlement 
Department, and the density of population per square mil? correlated with 
area under cultivation, outturn of fiXjd-crops and gross value of agrteultural 
j>roduce per square mile. That density was the density of the population 
engaged in all kinds of occupations. The relative economic position of the 
cultivating classes in these districts can be ganged by correlating the gross 
produce of the soil with the number of ordinary cultivators, farm Eerv-ants and 
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field la 1)011 rers per square mile in each of these districts, and that is done in 
the following table:— 
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The figures in the second cohimn'are' taken from the table in Section 14 
of Chapter 1 of this report, and in those in third are the number of ordinary 
cultivators, field labourers and farm servants supported per square mile of 
the area of each district. The figure*; obtained and entered in the fourth 
column are for each district an index of the proportionate value of the produce 
of agriculture which goes to the share of the average cultivator in each dis¬ 
trict. If all the cultivating classes—male or female, adult or child—shared the 
gross produce of the soil equally and each individual in Midnapore got 
Rs. liJt) worth in a year then the average individual in the other districts 
would get— 
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It is to be noticed that the Midnapore cultivator has apparently far less 
to spend than those of other districts, and that the amount varies little in 
the districts of Eastern Bengal, while the incompletely developed Bakarganj 
givra its cultivators a decidMly better return than the neighbouring districts 
which are fully dev^oped. The cultivator of Jessore and Nadia is in the 
best economic position, where the wpulation has licen reduced by tlisease 
to a decidedly Ipwer level than the highest the country can suppo^rt. The 
average Noakhali cultivator is better off than the figures indicate, l)ecause manv 
cultivators who live on the tnainlaiid have land also on the islands from which 
the assets of the cultivating classes of the district are supplemented. The 
domestic economy of the cultivating classes of the Faridpur district has been 
very carefully analysed in a hook written by the late Major J. C. Jack, i.e.s.. 
called The Economic Life of a Benpal District, and published W the Oxford 
University Press. As Settl^ent Officer of the district, with a ne^vly recruiter! 
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stiilT of young uuivereity meu as Kanungoes, be was able to cany out what 
he cnlleti an " Keonomic Cadastre ’’ in which the annuai assets and expendi¬ 
ture of every cultivator’s family in the district was estimated, I’he results 
are analyst ^scussed in his book, and the reader interested in the 
subjects ivill hnd in it more reliable information of this character regarding 
a BengaJ district than can be obtained anywhere else. It is hoped that the 
figures which have just been given in this report will give a clear insight into 
the economic position of the cultivating eiassta in the other districts by a 
comparison of tJie assets of the average cultivator in those districts with those 
of the Faridpur cultivators. 

1J2S. Rent receivers, —The total dependent upon rent received from 
agricultural land in Bengal is 1,319.302 which is 2-77 per cent, of the total 
population. The number at each of the last three censuses and the number 
of the ordinary cultivating ciais per 100 of the landlord class have as 
given in the following tahJe: — 
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The landlord class which includes a very much greater number of small middle¬ 
men than of mmindam paying revenue direct to Goveniment, increuski by 
23 per cent, between 1001 and 1911, but by miicli less, 9 per cent, during the 
last decade. In both cases the increase has been something like three fimes 
as great as among the i>opulation as a whole. An accurate estimate of the 
average rent paid by ordmaty cultivators in Bengal will not be obtainable 
until the Settlement Department has completed a record-of-rights for the 
whole Province, but it seems likely, from the statistics already available juad 
a general impression of the conditions in parts of the Proviiace for which a 
Settlement Record has not yet been preparei.l, that the average rent paid by 
raiyots for all classes of land is ratlier over lis. 3 per acre. This means that 
the total realized os rent by the ifindlord class including miildlemen in Bengal 
is Rs. 13*50.00,000 per annum. Allowing six persons to the averatre rent 
receiver's family, nearly one more than the average for the whole population* 
this gives the average rent-receiver's family a gross income of onlv Pa. 620 
a year, just over Its, 50 per month and about £4X per year. When it is 
remembered that not less than 10 per cent, has to come off for land revenue 
and the cost of collecting rents* though the small middlemen uaoally collect 
their rents themselves, and that a small number of great landlords take a large 
proporltou of the asseto of the land to themselves, it will be realized that most 
of the landlord and middleman class in Bengal are by no means well-to-do. 

The folloTving figures illustrated by the map in diagram No. 103 give 
an idea of the size of landed properties in the several districts and States ol 
Bengal. The districts are placed Ln order of the number of ordinary cultivat 
ing cultivators per 100 rent-re«nvers in each, workers and dependents being 
included in both cases;— 
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The reduction of the size of the property of the average rent receiver 
comes about either by the dismtcgration estates or by subinfeudation. A word 
of warning should perhaps be given lest those who read the ligures may be 
tempted to use them as indicitting the size of the average estate or tenure. 
That they do not do, for in some parts the tendency is for the numl^r of oo- 
sharers in estates and tenures to multiply, while in others, tenures are 
multiplied by the process of subinfeudation. Subinfeudation has run mad. 
for instance, in Bakargani, where there are often more lhan a dozen grades 
of middle ri^htg between the zamindar who pays revenue to Government and 
the actual emtivator, but in Baknrganj the samV middleman appears over and 
over again in different grades, and though tenures are more numerous in 
Bakarganj tlian perhaps anywhere else in Bengal, the number of the landlord 
and middleman class compared with that of the cultivating class is no more 
than normal. 

229. Landlords* agents, clerks, rent collectors, etc. —^There are 
46.1 SI landlords’ agents, actual workers, in Bengal one to eveiy 661 of the 
cultivators, workers and dependents. These persons include all grades of 
estate servants, managers, where there are managers, nmbs, tashildars, 
clerks, bark^ndazes, etc. Commonly the rent eoUecting staff is paid 

quite a small wage, certainly not a living wage, and left to supplement it by 
what e.vactions it can make from the tenants. The number of landlorits' 
agents, etc., employed in a particular locality is, therefore, some criterion of 
the amount of such exactions which the cultivators are willing to pay and the 
agents can screw out of them. The fact that the number of landlords* 
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agents in the Province has falien from 78,341 in lUll to 46,181 in J321 
is partly due to the fact dial in districts for which a record-of-rights has been 
prepaid so large a coSlectiug staff as before is no longer required, but it is 
also indication of a ohan^ in the attitude of the cultivating classes towards 
the illegal exactions whicii have been made from them from time immemorial. 
In the following table the number of cultivators to each landlord’s agent 
(actual workers) is given for each plains districts and State in Beugal, these- 
being placed in the order of the number in each case;— 
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There are, of course, other considerations which detcnnine the nun^^jer 
of landlords' agents to be employed besides the extent to which the cultivators 
will permit su^ people to batten upon them. A complicated tenure system 
such as that in Bakargan j or Dacca, or the existence of the utbandi pptem 
in other parts, necessarily requires the employment of a larger staff than in a 
district like for instance Rangpur or Bogra, where estates are large and there 
is little subinfeudation* The fact that many small rent-receivers in Howrah 
and Hooghly work in Calcutta who, if they lived further away, would stay at 
home and collect their own rents, means that more agents ai^ emploj'cd than 
normally in these ilistricts. The fact that there are very many small laud- 
lords in dessore who collect their own rents, means that agents are the 
lewer iu that district. Still the contrast, for instance, between Noakhat and 
Tippera on the one hand, and Nadia, Murshidabad, Malda and^ Rajshahi 
on the other hand is mai^y due to the fact that the cultivators in the last 
mentioned districts are very unEophisticated and down-trodden, whereas those 
in Tippera and Noakhali are the very reverse. The landlords' naib has little 
difBculty in enrichirng himself at the expense of the raiyats on either bank 
of the '^Ganges in uie upper part of its course through Bengal, but the 
NoakhaJi cultivator knows what rent he ought to pay, pays it only when he 
can avoid doing so no longer, and givea little or nothing to the landlord's agent 
when he goes to the kachari to do so. 

During the lust deciide the Settlement Department prepared a retard-of- 
riglits in a number of districts. Latterly the landlords seem to have paid their 
share of the coat of its preparation very much more willingly than wheirthe 
operations of the Settlement Department in the Province first began, and 
some clue to the reason for their willingness to pay is to be obtained from the 
fallowing figures which show, for the districts di^lt with in the decade, the 
number of agents, etc*, employed by the landlords in 1911 and id 1021 ;— 
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1(1 Other districts the Dumber of landlords* agents has been reduced from 
•^,157 to ^«6()3, i.e,, by 30*7 per cent, in the 10 years, but in the districts 
IP which the Settlement Oepartiiient has worked the reduction hsis been by 
^ •7 per cent. The difference, 14 per cent.» represents a substantial saving 
in collection expenses which the landlords have been able to make since thev 
have had the record-of-rights. 

230, Tea,—According to the figures of the general census, 202.610 
persons are supported by work on tea. coffee, cinciiona. nihber and indigo 
plantations. ludiTO nowadays is in Bengti] a thing of the past, and supports 
very few indeed, while the country is not suitable either for rubber or coffee 
Jjovemment has eatablislied two cinchona plantations in the Darieeling hills! 
but according to the industrial census they’ employ only 2,f)88 persons and 
nearly the whole of the above number are therefore supported bv the tea 
indmtn' In it actual workers greatly outnumber dependents, 'for women 
and childrenemployment as ^Uy as men, and there are 114,458 male 
and 108,658 female workera, total 223,114. to onlv 69.46» dependents. The 
in^stndcen^ return for the tea gardens shows' 340 gardens in all divided 
between the districts m which tea is grown as follows;_ 
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The following table shows the changes which have taken place in the con¬ 
trol of the gardens;— 
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take a much larger share than formerly. There has been Little development 
in this direction in Darjeeling, but a good deal in Jalpaiguri, while the 
spread of the industry in the Eastern Hill Tracts has bwn entirely at the 
hands of Indians. 
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The management of tea gardens is mainly in the hands of Europeans; 
215 out of the 3^0 gardens have European managers. Figures for managers 
separate from the supervising and clerical staff in 1911 are not available, nut 
Europeans employed in clerical work are none and Anglo-Indians very few, so 
that the figures given below show what share Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
took in the conduct of the gardens in 1921 and 1911:— 
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Twenty-three Europeans and Anglo-Indians were returned os skilled 
■wor km en in Jalpaiguri in 1911, 29 in Darjeeling and 2 m Chittagong. These 
most have b^n engineers and should more correctly have been returned as 
part of the supervising staff in 1911, so that the change is less marked than it 
appears in the table above, but stiU there appears to lie decidedly more employ- 
mem of J'turopeans and Anglo-Indians, mainly Europeans, in tea than there 
use»l to be. 

Th-f statistics for the castes and birthplace of tea garden codlies are prob¬ 
ably the most useful of those given, for the Lea imlustry in Table XXII. They 
were obtained from the schedules of the general census and not from Indus¬ 
trial Census Returns and are to be found half-way down Table XXIT, Part 
V. In Jaipaiguri district the most numepus people among the labour force 
are Oraons and then Mundas, in DarjeeUng Rliambus and Rais (Jimdars'i 
and then Murmis. Half the labour on the Chittagong gardens is made up by 
the Sbekhs (Muhammadans) and in Tripura i^tabe the indigenous Tiparas 
have been employed. Of the coolies in Jaipaiguri, 00,348 were bom in the 
Chota Nagpur plateau and29,018 in Jaipaiguri, district, mostly the children of 
imported coolies. Of the coolies in Darjeeling, 29,632 were borii in the district. 
8.350 on the Cbota Nagpur plateau and moat of the rest in Nepal. Most of 
the cooUes on the gardens In Chittagong were bom in the district. The same 
Part V of Table XXII shows the numbers of children under 14 employed 
tn the tea iudustry. It is proportionately a good deal larger in Jalpai^ri 
than in Da^eeling and there is tittle child labour used in the gardens in the 
Eastern Hill Tracts, Apparently it is easier to find employment for girls 
than for boys, 

231, Pasture.— ^The raising and care of farm stock supports in Bengal 
only 148,698 persons, and the reason for the proportion being so small lies in 
the minute subdivisions of agricultural holdings and the fact that, especially 
in Eastern Bengal, practically all the land, not used for homesteads and 
tanks, has been brought under the plough. The apparent enormous reduc¬ 
tion in the number of cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers from 40,924 in 
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1911 to 3,585 in 1921 has come about through such persons in 1921 having 
much more often returned themselves as sellers of milk, butter, ghee, etc., 
than formerly. Apparently, too, many herdsmen, etc., have either done the 
same thing or returned themselves as cultivators or field iabourers. 

232. Fishing.—448,373 persons were returned as dependent or fishing 
and 434,240 as fish dealers. Together they make up 1 ‘86 per cent, of the total 
population- This high proportion is not to be tvopflered at considering the 
nature of the countiy and the resources, even though so imperfectly developed 
of its rivers, estuancs, and sea-board, and considering the fact that fish 
is the only form of flesh in which so much of the population allows it^lf to 
indulge. ’ Fishemien and fish-dealers are not far sliort of a hundred times as 
numerous as butchers, and yet scn-fisbing is not toucheil and there is compara¬ 
tively little fishing in the mouths of the great estaaries. A few sections of the 
fishing community catch fish but do not retail them and a few others expose 
them for sale but do not catch them, but the majority catch and sell, and 
this explains the differences in the figuies for catchers and sellers at different 
censuses which are given Ijelow:*— 
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The reasons for the decreased return of tho!^ who live by fishing, as well as 
of those supported by fishing aiwl fish-dealing together at the last census, is 
partly due to the awakening of an agitation among the fishing conununities 
such as the Julia, Kaiharttas, Tiyars, Patnis, etc., directed towards raising 
their social .status as high as that of the correspontling cultivating caste, 
the Chasi Kaibarttas. Fishing is held to be a dcrogatoiy occupation and if 
a fisherman has a little piece of land he prefers to call himself a cultivator. 

233. Transport.—^Transport in some form or other supports Tti per 
mille of the population of the Province. The proportion Is highest in Cal¬ 
cutta and its ueighborhood. 23 per mille in the Presidency division, 18 per 
mille in the Burdwan division. 14 per mille in the Dacca division, 
only 12 per mille in Northern Ilc^al and IJ per miHe in the 
Chittagong ttivieion and Tripura State. Transport by air does not employ 
an appi’ociaide proportion of the population of Bengal- Transport by road 
supports 647 per 100,000, transport by water 483, and transport liy rail 
342. while the remainder whose occupation is classified under this head, 82 
per !0l1,00(>, are employees of post, telegraph and telephone services. 

Transport by road supported 357,970 persons according to the census 
of lUOl. and the number rose to 458,420 in 1911 mainly owing to large in¬ 
creases in numbers employed in the maiutenance of roads an<l bridges and in 
the number of owners of vehicles and their managers an<l employees. Tl)e 
increase in the number employed on constructions and maintenance of roads 
and bridges may be explame<l by the fact that a greater number were classed 
as labourers and worknien unsp^ified in 1901 than in 1911 and this number 
probably mcludcd persons working on roads. The same explanation cannot 
be given for the very much greater decrease in the numter employed on road- 
mending and construction which the figures for 1921 indicate/ The figure 
of 1911 has been reduced by half and there is little doubt that the statistics 
may be relied upon to show that District Boards and other public boflies are 
devoting very much less care and expenditure to communications by road 
than was formerly the case, though in most Bengal districts road coinmuni- 
cations are very bad indeed and it is this respect, perhaps more than in any 
other, that the countn'’s civilization is backward. That better road com¬ 
munications are necessary, is indicated by the fact that, wherever a road fit for 
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cart trafho is made, carls appear on it. There ^as a great increase in. such 
traffic between 1901 and 1911 when owners and drivers of wheeled vehicles 
rose in numbers from 09,794 to 107,S20. But during the last decade the 
Llie number has been slightly reduced. To a slight extent in the neighbour- 
Jnood of Calcutta this is due to an increase in the numiier of mechanically driven 
vehicles which require fewer men in proportion to the work the 3 * can do than 
other vehicles, but the fact that the increase of the decade IWll—1011 has not 
been repeated in the last is mainly due to the fact that the improvement of 
road communications has not gone on as it formerly did. The bad condition 
of the roads is responsible for the fact that a primitive mode of ednveyanoe. 
the pyfAi, is still so extensively used. Eeares's and owners of palfiis, etc,, are 
still more numerous than owners and drivers of vehicles drawn by animals, 
though they tiave decreased very much in numbers. This decrease seems to 
be due rather to the fact that the middle classes who use them are not so well 
able t(' pay for them as they used to be, and to the fact, which is ns much a 
result from this cavLse as a cause operating separately, that the number of 
Bihari immigrants who have come to Bengal to work as 2 ?alki bearers has 
fallen off, than to the palki having been replaced by a less primitive means of 
iranspon. 

Iti some Eastern Bengal districts the net-work of rivers with which they 
are ititersected affords a better means of communication than would he pos¬ 
sible by road. Khulna, Bakarganj and 'the south-eastern half of Faridpur 
are so ‘intex^ted by creeks and channels that all through the year the rivers 
are the highways of traffic rather than sAich roads as there are. and steamer 
communications must always prove less expensive than an extension of the 
railways. In the greater* part of the Province lioats afford the test means 
of getting about from village to village throughout half the year, and boat- 
owners and lioatiueu in iiengal are twice as tiiaiiv as cart-owners and cart- 
in en. The number supported by transport by water in lOi'il wae 
278,262 and it rose to 311,180 in 1911, but has now fallen to 229,835. The 
greatest incresjsv in 19(11—1911 was in thaw employed on and in connection 
with ships and inland steamers. The service of the latter was greatly 
improved and extended between 19dl and 1911, but during the war a large 
number of steamers were withdrawn and sent to Mesopotamia, a number 
being lost on the way. None were brought hack, and by March 1921 there 
had teen no replacements. The trade of the Port of Calcutta too was at a 
very low ebb at the time of the census, and the Fort population very much 
decreased. The decrease in the number of boatmen was very great in Calcutta 
where lighters were doing little or nothing and their crews had been 
discharged. 

Persons employed in railway transport and their dependents were 
83.272 in 1991 and the number had almost doxthled, 160,923, in 1911, but 
during the test decade there has l>een little inert^ase, for though there were 
some railway extensions during the decade which employ additional staff, 
there w'as little or no constniction going on in 1021. Railway employees 
other than coolies according to the census of 1921 outnumber labourers 
whether employed on construction or maintenance by nearly two to one. 

Under the head Transport it is only in the postal, telegraph and telephone 
services that there has been the same increase in the number of employees, 
some 22 per cent., during this decade as in the i>reidoua one. 

234- Railway and steamer coolies,—Statistics were prepared in the 
form for Part V of the Census Table XXII for all Liiose who returned them¬ 
selves in the general census schedules as employed as steamer coolies, railway 
coolies and railway khalasis. These include practically all the porters of 
all sorts on railway and steamer routes, and the figures are to te found, 
along with similar figures for day lateurcrs and coolies (including workera 
on docks and ships) in Calcutta and Its suburbs, at the end of that part of 
Table XXII. Among railway and steamer coolies there are 2,096 adult 
women, 3,046 boj's and 288 girls under 14, to 26p836 adult males. Most of 
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the women and bovB work in Midnapore, Calcntta, Howrah. Hooghly, 
Jalpaiguri. Darjeeling, Rangpur and Pabna and no women and few boys 
in Eastern Bengal. Bauris, Bagdis and Santala are most numerous in 
Western Bengal districts, Bagdis replacing Bauris and Santals us the 
alluvial parts of the division are reached, Lodbas appear in Midnapore, 
and round Calcutta Chamars, Muchis, Kurniis, Kliaiidaits and Kabars 
coTue to the front. Miifaanimaduu Shekhs are nuuierous in and about 
Calcutta as in Burdwan, but not in the rest of Western Bengal. In North 
Bengal Behari castes, Chamars, Kunuis, Nnniyas, etc., and Shekhs are 
numerous, but the indigenous Hindu cultivators hardly appear. In 
Darjeeling of course the Nepalese tribes predominate. In Eastern Bengal, 
too, the local Hindu cultivating classes do not appear and the coolies are still 
immigrants from the west, with a certain number of ^Muhammadan Shekhs, 
some of whom are local men and some immigrants. To take the list for 
Tippera as an example, rather more than a quarter of coolies are .Shekhs 
and the others Turis, Khandaits, Rajbansis. Lalbegis. Xagras, Pans, Pasis, 
Mundas, Dhobas, Chains, Nikaris. Pawarias, Binds, and Baitis, hardly one 
of them Bengali castes. 


Of the whole number of railway and steamer coolies, 32,260, only 9,008 
were bora in the Bengal districts in which they were working and most of the 
cbildieii who were wovkintr, 3,834 in number, and many of the others must 
have been the children of immigrants. 5,032 were born in the Unite*! Pro¬ 
vinces, 4,879 in South Bihar, 3,676 in North Bihar, 2,325 on the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau in Uie Province of Bihar and Orissa, 1,824 in Orissa, 162 in Madras 
and 2,626 in other parts of India. The people of Bengal, therefore, leave 
nearly all the work of porters on the Railway and Steamer routes to immi¬ 
grants, 


235. Trade: Rural Markets. —Trade supports only 6-7 per cent, of the 
population of Bengiil. The proportion is extraordinarily small compared 
with European countries and it falls below the average for the Province in all 
the districts and State-«i except Hexighly, Howrah, the 24-Parganas, Na^lia, 
DarjeeUng, Malda, Dacca, Faridpur and Chittagong. It must be very small 
ind€^ in rural areas. The great mass of the cultivators of Bengal have few 
needs which their land does not supply, and those needs very simple ones. 
There is little opportunity for the development of the distributbg trades, 
which in all parts of the world find employment for a much greater number 
than do the collecting trades. In rural Bengal shops arc practically non¬ 
existent. One may go miles along main roads through some of the most 
thickly populated parts of the country and see none. But hdf khola, market 
places, are more frequently met with. Cotnmonlv there are two 
market days in the week and on the other days the place Ts deserted, though 
an important kdt maj* have a ponnanent shop or two. IIdt are scattered 
so profusely over the country that a cultivator in almost any district can go 
to one every day of the week without going more than 5 or 6 miles 
from home, Afi often as not he does not go for business. When his 
crops are on the ground, besides petty repairs to his homeaiead. and the 
care of his cattle which he generally leaves to his children, he has nothing to 
do. He has his mea] about mid-day or little before, smokes a pipe, has 
a short sleep and about 3 o'clock in the afternoon sets out to whichever hSt 
in the neighbourhood happens to be meetingj. He may take with him a ix\e 
pumpkin he has ™wn and would like his neighbours to see, and he mav bring 
home a bottle of kerosene oil, but he goes mainly to meet his friends, hear the 
talk of the neighbourhood and find out the prices of various commodities 
because such are the things that interest him. If he does bny anything he 
delights to enquire the price from several dealers, an<! haggle over it bSore 
he buys, for time is of no object to him. In fact the Mt is as much a place 
of recreation as a place of trade, and cultivator has les.s work to do 
more time to m company with others, than almost anvwhere 

else in the world. Where there are daily bazars, they commonly 

days on which the bazar is much 
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better attended than on other dajs. The following table diows the nuinbere 
of hdu with and without daily bazars in each district in the Province together 
with the number of Mts per ’million of the population and the number of 
square milea to each hdt on the average: — 
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Leaving out the Chittagong Hill Tracts and the Darieeli^ District th^ 
figures show ihat there are 6,7S7 hdts in the plains districts in British 
territory with an area of 70,53“ square miles, i.e,, 10*4 t>er square miles 
per hdi. This gives the average distance between one kdt and the nest 
to be almost exactly four miles. In the Eastern Bengal districts it is only a 
little over three milep, eo that the ordinary man can usually find four hdU 
during the week to attend without having to go more than four miles from- 
home. In these plains districts there are fl,786 MU to a male TOpnlation 
over the age of 19 of about 14^ millions. If, therefore, every male aged Ifi 
and over went to market one day a week, it would produce an average attend¬ 
ance at the bi-weekly hdts of only just over 1,000 at eachi Those who have 
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seen Uie crowds that do attend kSts in rural parts of IBengal will realize 
that they are very often several times as numerous as this and that the 
figures prove that the average person aged 15 and upwards goes to market 
more than once a week. 


236. The reason for the small proportion of the population occupied iri 
trade.-;— The foregoing discu-^ioti is by way of introduction to the census 
statistics for tho.se engaged in trade. The existence of so many markets so 
well attended means that the supply of commorlities. which are produced on 
the land and change hands between one cultivator and another, is kept verv 
much m the bands of the cultivating classes themselves. They emplov no 
and in^this fact lies the explanation of the small proportion of 
the population occupied in trade in Bengal compared, for instance, with the 
protJortion in European countries. There is in this country verv little retail 

produce, and what there is, is carried on in towns onlv*. 
There ts of course a certain amount of collecting trade bv dealers who buy lin 
jute, rice, betelnuts, chillies, etc., in rural markets anti bring them into the 
toj^s or forward them to Calcutta, hut as eLsewherc collecting trades and 
wholesale trades employ fewer persons than distributing trades and retail 
trades dealing with equal quantities of commodities would employ. 

1 . trade.—Trade in food-stuffs supports 1,534,256 <mt of 

the 2,430,Soft supported by trade of all sorts, 62;8 per cent. The number 
iis increased 10 per t^ntn since 1011, but the iiicretise is more apparent than 
real and has arisen liecause some 100,000 of the people who catch *ind sell fish 
on this occasion seem to h.'ive preferred to return themselves as fish-dealers, 
who in 1911 returned themselves as fishermen. There has been some increase 
though a much smaller one. iwoduced in a like manner, in the figures for 
sellers of milk, butter, ghee, etc. The nuniljers supjiorted by trades of other 
rorU which employ considerable numbers are as given below :_ 
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121,584 persons ai« ;'geuerAl storekeepers and shopkeepers otherwise 
unspecinett aii<l uieir tlependents. hew of these are general store¬ 
keepers. for the village shop, which a.s in the country in England 
sells ail manner of things, is not wanted in Uengal, where agricul¬ 
tural produce is exchanged in the open-air markets and these are 
visited by itinerant dealers in the piece-goods, bangles, kerosene oil, 
etc., which make up most of the cultivator's wants not supplied by the land 
After the foodstuff trades, piece-goods and money-lending are * the most 
important. The former of these supports about the same nunil)er as 10 and 
20 years ago. but the busines.s of monev-lending seems to have increased consi¬ 
derably during the last 10 years. It is certainly true that - the number 
engaged in it is much understated in the statistics, for iluhanima- 
dans, the rules of whose religion forbid usurj, avoid being called monev- 
lenders if they can help it. The monej'-lender, moreover, is often a grain or 
inte dealer and often a middleman in the land-tenure system, and prefers to 
De called by any of th^e terms rather than rnaae\'-Ieiider. The leather-and- 
skins trade him very much declined in recent veai«. It supported 101.258 in 
IftOl, 86,670 m Iftlt and now on^ 69,603, Trade m jute has however pros¬ 
pered greatly. It now supports 2^ times as many as the 16,764 it supported 
in 1901. The wood, metal, and pottery trades have declined. 
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238. Public Force. —Tlie Public Force bcurs a proportion to the whole 
population so much smaller than in other parts of India and in Eurripean 
countries, because so small a proportion of the army in India is stationed in 
Bengal. The Army in Bengal accounts for only 9 workers and 4 dependentB 
per l<)U,Ubu of tile population, and the Police Kofce for no more than 13.o work¬ 
ers and 225 ilependeiiis. while the Navy and the Air Force are absent. Order 
ia maintained by a Public Force of only one to every 741 inhabitants, a much 
smaller proportion even than in the rmted States of jVmerica wliich keeps but 
u very small standing army. Almost three-quarters of the Police Force ton- 
sis! s of village watchmen. The Provincial Police Force and its ilependeuts was 
]8,d14 in ItiUl and was more chan doubled lietwoen 1901 and Bill wlien the 
figure stood at 38,753. During the last decade the increase has l^n. by 10 
jier cent, to 44,929. Daring the same period the number of the village ch^iuki- 
rfars and their dependents lias fallen to much the same extent as tlie regular 
|uilice force has mereasetl, so that the total deiiendent ujjon police service, 
173.RUO in 1901, incrc.ised but little to 174,792 in 1911, and has ilecreased 
slightly to 171,515 in 1921. 

239. Public Administratiert, — In the scheme of classification adopted 
for census pnrjioeea " Public Force and “ Public Administration " do not 
corres]M>nd to “ Government Service, *’ as a large number of persons in the 
emplos-ment of Government are allocated to other Groups in the scheme. For 
instance, officers of the Forest Department are classed under "Forestry” 
wljich is treated as a part of “ Pasture ami Agriculture." The Medical, 
Education and Public Works Departments are comprised within " Professions 
anri Lilieral Arts " and the Postal and the Telegrapli Department comes 
under " Trnns^iort."' The statistics for Public Administration with those 
for Public Force do not therefore by any means indicate Ute number actually 
engaged in the administration of the country or supported by salaries ilrawn 
from (jovermnent. Public Administration was intended only to inclnde 
persons employed in the Executive and Judicial establishments which admin¬ 
ister Bengal hut tlie fact that numbers belonging to other establishments used 
such vague terms aa ” Government servant,” ” Government clerk ” ami were 
included unrler this head, has somewhat swelled the figures. Even so those 
supfiorted by service in Public Administration in Bengal are twi more than' 
303 per 100,091) of the population and the proportion is hurdlv more than one- 
third tlie proportion in India a.sa whole. In other jiarte of India there are 
ft great many more village officials, but tliosc of ibem who are employed in the 
Revenue Admini.straticm have their place in the land-tenure sj'steui and are 
cinpsed as landlords or landlords' a^nts. Still the Permanent Settlement 
is indirectly if not directly resjjonsiblc for the small proportion of the jiopuJa- 
tion supported by service in Public Administration in the limited sense in 
which the expression is here used, for it is due to the Peiroanent Settlement 
that the districts of Bengal are so much larger than is generally the case, and 
subdivision of districts means multiplication of officials of all sorts. Out 
of tlie I44,2fi0 who find support in Public AdminLstration, 115,120 are thoae in 
the direct employ of the State and their dependents and only 24,269 are under 
municipal and other local governing bodies (not including village servants.) 
The contrast appears strange to those acquainted with the corresponding 
figures for instance for England and Wales,^ hut it was much more remark¬ 
able 20 years ago wheu employees of municipalities, etc,, and their depen- 
deiiL'? numbered only 13.15S- The greater increase in their number has been 
in the last decade rather than in the decade before. Between 1901 and 1911 
those supported by employment under the State fell somewhat, from 117,452 
to 111,842, but during the last decade there has been a slight increase. 

240. The Professions and Liberal Arts. —The Professions and Liberal 
Arts support 1,646 per 100,000 of the total population of Bengal. Religion 
supports 673, medicine 373, education 239, the law 184 and '^letters, arts 
and sciences 177. The proportion support^ by religion is higher than m 
the neighbouring province of Bihar and Orissa, hut not quite so high as in 
India as u whole. Ninety-seven per cent, are actually priests, mini- 
siers and their families anti only the remaming 3 per cent, are in sub¬ 
ordinate positions. The number of priests and their dependents has 
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alightiv decreased from 325,736 iu lfM)l to 311,526 in 1011 and 310,070 in 
1021, but the number returned as religious mendicants, which was 118,368 in 
I9t»l, fell to less than half, >47,762 in 1011 and is now only 2,840, and it 
w'ould appear that the country has rapidly become less tolerant of persons 
who make pretensions to holiness and lire by begging. 

The Ijaw supports a larger proportion of the jwpulation than in any other 
parts of India except Cochin and Travancore, ana the proportion goes on 
increasing. There were but 54,4l42 dependent upon it in 1W)1. 75,798 in 1911 
and 87,759 in 1921, and if the bar was overcrowded in 1911, it i.s very much 
more overcrowdetl now, for there is now one practising lawyer to every 800 
males over the age of 20 in the |>opulattoti. 

Medicine supports a larger proportion of the population than in any 
other province in India, and there is one medical practitioner to a^ut every 
thousand of the population; but mowl of these practitioners have no lielter 
cmalifications than a little knowledge of lierbs and of a few simple drugs and 
their properties, and a stwk of tricks and sayings to inspire their clients with 
faith in their capabilities. The numliers dependent on medicine have 
risen from 136,163 m 1991 to 163,005 in 1911 and 177,369 in 1921, and 
the number of doctors with the medical qualihcations of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity has increased much faster. The number qualified in Law is still how¬ 
ever, mucii greater than the number qualified in Medicine, 

The proportion supported by the educational f»rofesston in Bengal is on 
the same level as in India genera’lty, lower tlian in Mhdras and Bombay, and 
very much lower than in Cochin and Travancore; but it is increasing. In 
1901 the teaching professing supported hut 74,706, in 1011 96,842 and in 
1921 113,571. Instruction is, however, less remunerative than either bw 
or medicine for the dependents are only 1,568 per 1,000 workers in the educa¬ 
tional profession against 2,099 in the* medical, and 2.001 in the legal. 

Tlie Liberal Arts are of very backward development in this country and 
they make little or no prepress, 

241. Persons living on their incomes,^ —'Persons living principally on 
their incomes are only 79 per 100,000 of the population of Bengal and the 
proportion is very decidedlv less than in India as a whole. This is partly 
due to the fact that Bengal seniis no recruits to the Indian Army and conse¬ 
quently has practically no urriiy pensioners. The proportion is very low 
when conipnred^ with European standards, but this is not entirely due to 
ihe fact that tliis is a poor countiy and the people on the wdiofe impro¬ 
vident. There are large numbers Vho make consMerable fortunes tn Bengal, 
•especially from money-lending, but they do not invrat their money and live 
iu retirement as do those who have made their fortunes in European coun^ 
tries. The money-lender would not be content to put his fortune into 
gilt edged purities, for they would offer him but a very small return 
compared with that which he ts used to obtaining in his business, and 
though industrial investments would give him a better return, he has not yet 
leanit to put much faith in them. If the successful money-lender * or 
trader in ^ngal makes an investment it is generally by purchasin'* landed 
property. The return from such an investment is not great, and 20 years* 
purchase of the profits must usually be paid to buy an estate but 
the purchaser acquires a status which he could not have obtained 
in any other way and there is alasoluto .«!ecurity. It is a loss to the 
country that its accumulations of capital should lie usM to infiate the 
value of landed property in this way instead of becoming available 
to capitalize industry, and the unfortunate experiences of some who put 
their money into unsound and ill-managed Siradeski enterprises 15 years ago 
did much to pertjetuate the tendency'. 'The Census Statistics do not include 
among persons living on their incomes those who have invested their wealth 
in landed property, for these are necessarily classed with those supported hv 
income from rent of agricultural land. The number returned as living 
principally upon their incomes in Bengal in 1001 was 37,861 and rose by a? 
per cent. Iietween 1001 and 1011, but has now fallen again to its former level 
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242. Domestic service.—An agricultural population does not commou- 

keep many servants, and a poor agricultural [^pulution like tiiat 

of Bengal cannot aftord to do so. TLte total number of ^tsous supported 
by domestic sendee is no more than 688.26S, 1,446 per 1UU,U(JIJ of the popula¬ 
tion, and of these lU0.b22 belong to Calcutta and its suburbs. Among the 
latter number are SI ,242 actual workers, so that outside Calcutta and its 
suburbs there is only one domestic sen’ant to every 24 occupied houses; in 
other words ticmcstil* servants are only enough to supply one j^ong every 24 
families. The contrast between conilitions in Bengal and in England in 
tliis mailer is worthy of remark. There are undoubtedly fewer dom^tic 
servants employed in England than 10 years ago,but according to the census 
of 1011 there was one domestic servant among every 5 famihesi in Enghmd 
and Wales. ^V^lereas the number of domestic servants |)er 1,000 families in 
England has declined diu iugeach decade since 18S1, the opposite has hapiiened 
in Bengal. In IbOl the number dependent on domestics service was 411,894, 
it rose to 52ni,&f<n by 28 per cent, between 1001 and 1011 and has risen by 31 
per cent, during the last decade. Out-door servants have decreased in num¬ 
bers partly ■because, in Calcutta especially, tlie motor has taken tlie place of 
the htjrae and trap. Indoor servants too have decreased in. numbers in 
Calcutta, mainly on account of shortage of house accommoblation and the Fact 
that such new aoc<‘nnniodation as has beeu provided in the decade has often 
been in the form of fiats, while bouses formerly occupied by one family now 
accommodation two or three. The numlier oF indoor servants kept outside 
Calcutta has decidedly increased. 

243. Unproductive Occupations.—The proportion supported by un- 
productiye occupations in Bengal is ‘JS2 jjer lOO.OOO, the jirofiortion being 
much the same as in India a.'t a wliole. It is remarkable that the proportion 
sliould iie so great iu sc iM»r a country, that besides their own dependents, 
every 100 workers i>etweeii them support 3 people who make no attempt to 
earn an honest living, and that iu Bengal the number engaged in unproduc¬ 
tive occii pat tons should have increased rather than dimini^ed during the last 
2i> years, though the pressure of the jrapulation on the means of subsistence iu 
the' Province has been very great. The fi^re was 396,127 persons in 1901, 
431.669 in 1911 and 438.724 in 1921. but It seems likely that the increase 
during the last decmle may have been more apparent than real, for there has 
been a large decrease in the number returned as religious mendicants and classi¬ 
fied with those aupporteti by religion, and it is lilsely that the numl)er of 
beggars and vagrants has been swelled by the tnclusion'of a number of per¬ 
sons whom enuineralors at former censuses might have described as religious 
mendicants. The number dependent on prostitution has fallea from 59,811 
in 10IH to 43.333 in 1921, but it is still remarkably high. The actual num¬ 
ber is almost certainly understated for there are in every country many more 
loo.se women than wul admit to following the profession of prostitutes. 
Because there is some uncertaintj' m the return of those Loose women who 
do not publicly advertise their profession, for example by living .A the re¬ 
cognized prostitutes’ quarters iu the towns, it would perhaps be unwise to 
make too much of the decrease iu the number of prostitutes la the country 
shoivn by the statistics of 1901 and of 1921, but the decrease has been so 
marked that it seems almost certain that there must have been a large 
reduction, 

244. Mining.—Coal mining.—According to the figures of tlie general 
census, fewer persons (97,424) were returned as supported by the coal mining 
industry than in 1911 when the number was 114,693. \Yorkers have now been 
returns at 35,2413 males and 29,969 females. The figures obtained from the 
ludustriai Census returns show almost as many male workers (34,498), imt 
decidedly less than half the number of female workers. The managers may 
Lave omitted to return some of the women employed, estnicially on the surface, 
but it more probable that the census enumerators failed to make the dis¬ 
tinction l)etweeu work-era and dependents with sufficient care. The result of 
the comparison lietween the figures obtained from the-general census and 
from the industrial returns of 1911 is much the same, and on the whole the 
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figures obtained from the industrial returns are the same reliable. The 
number of cool mines now found in Bengal is 2il!2« and leaving aside 13 so 
small as to employ less than !2(> men, there are 189 against 129 in 1911. All 
but one in 19J1 were located in Burdwan and the one was in Baukura. Now 
there are two in Baidcura, but they are so small as to employ only 53 per¬ 
sons between them, and 4 in Birbhum with 418 employees.* There is only 
the one ooal-field, generally called the Baniganj coal-field, situated in 
Asansol subdivision but extending mto Birbhum and Bankura. The 
Industrial Census returns show that the total number of employees has 
increased since 1911 from 37,607 to 46,015, and here again there is a dis- 
erepancy between the statistics obtained by the general and the industrial 
censuses. This time again there is no doubt which statistics are to he hehi 
the more reliable. 

The majority of the mines are controlled by registered companies and 
those which are privately owned are generally the smallest ones. 
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1 he progress of the decade does not show that Indians have made 
much progress towards taking a larger part in the control of the mining 
industry as they have in the case of tea, though there are 13 more mines 
owned by Indian companies and 18 more privately-owned by Indians than 
in 1011. The managing, supervising and clerical staff included 106 Euro¬ 
peans and Anglo-Indians in 1911 and there were 5 skilled workmen of the 
same class, but it now includes 221 Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and with 
one European returned as "skilled workman;” there are twdee as many Euro¬ 
peans and Anglo-Indians employed as there were 1t> years ago. 

The statistics of caste and birth-place for skilled and unskilled workmen 
are to be found m Parts IV and V of Census Table XXII. Santals are by 
far the most numerous race among the unskilled labourers and are twice as 
numerous as Bauris who are several times as many as other castes. Among 
the skilled workmen these two are the most numerous, but the Santals are 
fewer than the Bauris, The bulk of the labour that was not born in the Bur- 
dwan district comes from the Santal Parganas and Cht>ta Nagpur. Immi¬ 
grants are pioportionately more numerous among the unskilledlnbourers than 
among the skilled workmen, Santals are very few among those occupied with 
the machinery' and engines and among supervisors and those emploved in inci¬ 
dental occupations. Xaniars are most numerous among the staff emploved in 
the maintenance of the nuu^hinetr. Generally there are more immigrants 
among skilled miners than in other skilled occupations connected widi the 
mines. As many as 89 boys under 14 were returned as skilled miners while 
among the unskillerl labourers, 1.615 boys and 1,353 girls under 14 were 
returned. 


245. Textile industries.-— ^Textile industries in Bengal employ 40® 520 
male and 110,390 female workers and they have 479.586 dependents of both 
sexes, so that the total numl>er which the^ industries siipijort is 1 023 489 
compared with 869.975 in 1911 and 801,527 m 1001. The increase during 
the last 10 years has Ijeen 18 |jer cent., double what it was in the previous 
decade. Uorkers in silk and their dependents have been very much reduced 
m number^ from 50,393 in 1901 to 48,783 in 1911 and only 13 577 
in 1 , 121 . The much less imporUnt wool industrv has also declined and 
there are fewer employed in mayng rope, twine aiid string from into and 
working in other fibres than there were. Those supports l\v tbe 
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cotton imlustry fell in numbers from 578,123 to 484), 807 in 1811 but have 
increased lo 523,509 during the last 10 years, while those employed in jute 
pressing and jute spinning and w'eaving have increased from 140,078 in 1801 
to 327,575 in 1911 and 403,418 in 1921. Though rope,^ twine and string 
making is more a cottage than a factory industry, the jute industries are 
factory industries in the main, and the ligures obtained from the Industrial 
Tensus returas regar'iing them are more satisfactory than those obtained 
from the general census, especially for the reason that the returns of the gene¬ 
ral census so often failed to enable workers in mle weaving mills to be 
separated from those working in jute presses. The enumerators very often 
entered individuals as working in a ftii kal which might mean either a jute 
press or a weaving m ill. The cotton industry is in the main a cottage industry 
in Bengal. 

240. Cotton mills.— Bengal has 18 cotton spinning and weaving mills 
each with more than 2<) emplovees, and three concerns in which only ginning, 
cleaning and pressing cotton Into bales is performed. The only cotton press 
of importance is in Chittagong and deals with cotton which comes down 
from the Chittagong Hill Tracts, for cotton is not at present grown in Bengal. 
A hundred and fifty years ago cotton was grown over of Bengal; eveiw 
cultivator had a patch of it if there was land suitable for its growth on bis 
holding, his wife spun it and it was made over to woven by a weaver in 
the same village, who ivas generally paid in grain. Conditions have altogether 
changed and the change w^is complete 80 years ago. The East India Com¬ 
pany had factories all over the province,’ but they were rather purchasing 
agencies than maunfacturing concerns. They purchased cloth from weavers 
who worked in their homes and nothing was done in the “factories” but wash¬ 
ing and packing the cloth. The Cctmpany’s weavers had certain privilege 
such us immunity from imprisoinnenl tor non-payment of their rent to their 
landlords, and jmrmaneut connections with the “factories,” but they did riot 
work in tliem. Bengal cotton wms alvrays of very short staple, and the Com¬ 
pany's agents continually complained of the unevenness of the thread and the 
roughness of the cloth. Nowadays a cotton plant is hardly ever swn in 
Bengal and most of the ordinary cultivators would not reepguire one if they 
saw it. 


There are 12 cotton mills in the Province with more than 100 oj>erativea 
each, viz,, 8 in Howrali district, 3 in the 24-Parganas, 2 in Hooghiy and 
one at Kusthia in Nadia. Nine of them have more than 400 each. The num¬ 
ber of concerns has increased little since 1911 as the figures below will show : — 
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Those with between !t) and 20 operatives, of which there are now 5, were not 
show n in 1911. The total number shown employed at the beginning of the 
decade was 9,552 males and 1,288 females, and at the end of it 11,780 males 
and 1,955 females, fen mills are managed by Europeans and there are 35 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians among the supeiv'ising staH. Skilled employees 
number 5.113 adult males, 535 adult females, 447 boys under 14, and 14 girls 
under 14. The children are mainly employed in machinery operation and 
in spinning, the women in scutching, w'incting and warping. Shekhs and 
Tantis are the most numerous castes and only a third of the skilled workmen 
were bom in the near neighbourhood of the' mills. The immigrants come 
mainly from the United Provinces and Orissa. A smaller proportion of the 
unskilled labourers comes from the neighbourhood of the mills and larger pro¬ 
portions from the United Provinces and Orissa, Orissa in this case sending 
almost as many as the United Frovinces. The unskilled include 1,360 adult 

52.4 
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women, 1,052 bova and 45 girls under 14. A much larger number of boya 
is employed in the mills in Howrah than in those on tiie Calcutta side of the 
river. The total number of looms worked by mechanical power is 2,370, 

247, The hand weaving industry: Census of hand looms.—According to 
the return of the general census 497,f>2S persons in Bengal are dependent on 
cotton sizing and weaving and 23,270 on cotton spinning. Of these 
211,354 are actual workers in sizing and weaving and 13,881 m spinning. 
According to tlie Industrial Census returns only 13,736 persons are mnploved 
in cotton mills, so that according to these figures there are 211,499 actual 
workers in cotton whose employment is in the cottage industry, and in all 
some 500,900 must be dependent upon the cottage industiy in tie province. 


Along with the general census, arrangements were made for a census 
of handlooms of all sorts. The enumerators at the liine of numbering the 
houses for census purposes entered in the bousediats the fact of the existence 
of such looms, distinguishing between thase with lly^sbutiles mechanically 
operated and those in which the shuttle was passed across the warp from- 
hand to hand. The supervisors had plenty of time between house numbering 
and the final census to test the entries, all concerned seem to have taken con¬ 
siderable interest in the matter, and the results can be relied upon as bcinir 
substantially correct. The following table gives a summary of the results of 
this ceiisus of handlooms in each district. Statistics for the number in each 
pan of a district are also available. They are contained along with the- 
for ^ose suffering from infirmities in each thana in CeiiRUs Register E 
which has been made over to the District Officers;— * • 
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The map in diagram No. 104 illustrates the proportion of handloonts to 
the population in each district and State of the Province. There is little 
hand-weaving done in Calcutta, the 24-PaTganas or Khulna, or except in 
Pabna, in Northern Bengal. Handloonis are moat nimierouB in Birbhum, 
Bankura, Midnapore and Hooghly in Western Bengal, in Jfvirshidabad, 
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Nadia, Jessore and Pabua, in the middle of the Prormee, ajiJ in Noakhali, 
CJiittagtJng, Tii)pera, Dacca and Faridimr in the lower delta. According 
to the returns there is an extraordinarily large numtier of looms in the hastern 
Hill Tracts, more than one to eve^- two families. They are ctmlrivanecs oi 
string and hamhoo, one end of which is held by the feet while the other end 
pattses behind the body and the warp is kept tight by the operator leaning back 
while he passes the shuttle from hand to hand, OiSv a narrow strip of coarse 
material is woven and such contrirances ean hardly W called looms. Much the 
same coiitrivatices are to be found in the Darjeeling bills but were not returned 
as baiidlooms. Leaving aside the figures for the Chittagong Hill Tracts and 
Tripura State, Hengal has 153,211 handlooma, 3,22*> [)er million of the fwpu- 
lation, and among them 34 7 per cent, are looms fitted with By'shuttles. In 
the case of the others the shuttle is passed across the warp from hand to hand. 
The proportion of By-shuttle looms is comparatively high in Burdwan, 
Hooghly, Howrah, the 24'Parganas, Nadia. Jes^sore and Khulna and again 
in Malda and in Dacca, i'aridpur and Hakarganj, but it is comparatively 
low in Birbbnm, Biuikura and Midnapore, W’here looms are very numerous, 
and very low in Tippera, Nostkhali, Chittagong where a^ain handlooms are 
to be found in great mimbers. Generally speaking, too, ny-shuttle looms are 
very uncommon across the north of the province from Dmajpur to Mymen- 
singh. It is clear, therefore that much good might be done bv a ^’stematic 
attempt to fjopularize a suitable form of fly^huttle loom, such as has been 
produced and used by the f^'ratniwre Weaving School, in the parts where llv- 
-sbuttlc looms are not common. Much has been achieved on these lines in the 
Madras Presidency. The looms with a fly-shuttle used in Eastern Bengal are 
mostly of an up-country pattern, and it is* not uncommon to find a loom which 
has been brought, for example from Ludhiana in the Punjab, in use and being 
copied. The only fly-shuttle looms which I have seen in Tippera or Noakhali 
district while touring as Settlement Officer were looms from the Punjab or 
CO] ties of them. 

The fly-shuttle loom cannot always be used. It is not suitable for silk 
aud cannot be used at all for tusser as the thread is not strong enough and 
'AoiiJd too frequently break, but it can always be used for cotton weaving. 
Most of the looms in use are for weaving cotton, the thread used being aluu^t 
always either imported from England or spun in the mills in Bombay. Hand- 
spinning cannot comimte with spinning by machinery, though as'things are 
at present, hand-weaving is able to hold its own.' Cotton spinning and 
weaving together supported 57ti,0!5 {lersons in Bengal in IfiOl and the number 
fell^by 20 percent., to 459,903 by 1911, but in the last decade it has risen 
again to 520.007, by 13 per cent. There is apparently no shortage of looms 
lor Uiere are three to every four actual workers in the cottage industry in the 
plains, but a number of those counted must have been very old ones. ' 

246. Silk.—Silk spinning and weaving supported 5»>.303 persons in 
1901, and 48,783 in 1911, but the number returned in 1921 is only 11,587, 
4..V2I> suiqjorted by spinning and 9,061 by weaving. According to the census 
of 1901, 73,4411 persons were supported by rearing birds, bees and silk worms 
and 42,659 accor^g to thb census of 1011. At the recent census tlif>$e * 
employed in rearing silk worms were counted separately and only 11 were 
found'supportetl by rearing other small creatures, so that we may assume 
that practically all those who lived bv rearing small animals in 1001 and 1911 
were silk-worm rearers. The number supported in 1921 was 14 40i in 
1001, as the following figures show, there was as much rearing of silk worms 
in Rajshahi as in Malda. and 24 limes as much as there is in Malda now. 
Murshidabad also had something approaching as many silk worm rearers as 
there are now in Malda :— 
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Tie decline is due to disease among the worms, It came very suddenly in Raj- 
shahi in the decade before last, and in the last decade silk-worms have nracU- 
eaily disappeared also from Murshidabad. The number of rearers in Malda 
was as many in I.OII as in iOOl, but has been reduced by 60 {>er cent, in 
the last decade. Silk spinning is now ranfined to Malda where it employs 
2,032 females and 564 males and supports 4. IS8 persons in all. Silk weaving 
belongs chietty to Banfciira where it supports 3,240 persons and Murshidabad, 
2.618. There is a good deal of it in the other districts of Western Bengal 
especially Birbhum, w^here it supports 857 persons, and some in Malda. As 
the figur^ below show, Malda and Bankura are the only districts where the 
textile silk industry is at all bolding its own t— 
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The number supported by it elsewhere has been very remarkably reduced in 
the last 11)years, especially in Murshidabad. It was. however, in the year 
1606 that tile Bengal Silk Company had to close down so many of its filatures, 
and it is probable tliat many who were thrown out of work then went on 
calling themselves silk workers for a time and did so at the census of 16U. 
Probably, therefore, the decline in the industry was more equally distributed 
between’the two decades than the statistics show. The numbers given 
include weavers of tassar and {a mixure of silk and cotton). Accord¬ 
ing to the industrial census there are now 81 silk filatures and mills, employ¬ 
ing 4,1 1 1 males and 327 femaJes, but only 4 have more than 100 employees each 
and none as many as 200, In 1611 there were 33, employing 8,705 males and 
243 females. Two of them had 2,668 employees between them and 7 more 
had more than 200 employees each, Now 72* of the fil are situated in Mur- 
shidubad district and most of them are new ventures ou a very Bmall scale 
privately owned by Muhammadans. Only 2 of the 81 are controlled by regis¬ 
tered companies which have Indian directors. Four have European or 
Anglo-Indian managers. 

246. Jute spinning and weaving. —By far the most important factoiy^ 
industry in Bengal is that of jute spurning and weaving. Bengal has 62 jute 
m ills. 58 of which have more than 400 employees each. The industry is confin¬ 
ed to the banks of the Hooghly and has grown very much, as the figures given 
in the following table will testify 
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Measured by the aumber employed the industry has grown by 42 per 
cent, during the 10 year$. though the mills in Calcutta itself have declined 
and the total number of concerns has only increased by 12, As the table 
below will !#h<)w, the industry is still, as it was JO rears ago. almost entirely 
controlled by Europeans anil even- one of the mills has a European manager, 
while there are as many as 733 Europeans and Anglo-Indians among the 
supervising staff and 186 among the clerical staff j— 
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The statistics regarding age, caste and birthplace of skilled workmen 
^d ims^lled labourers in Jute mills, to he found in Parts IV and V of Census 
'I'able XX M, should prove very interesting. Among the skilled workers 
who number 124,221, there are 8.001 adult women, nearly imlf of whom are 
occupied m ^'finishing** and the rest in ‘’winding’' and “iireparing;’' 721 
are lioys under 14 employed in “spinning" and “preparing," and 190 are 
^rls under 14 mainly employetl with the adult tyonien in " finishing," 
Muhammadans who call themselves Shekhs are more numerous than anv of 
the ^do pastes, of wluch the commonest to be found are the Chamars and 
Muchjs. Kaibarttas take a large share in machinery operation and raainteu- 
ance and supply a fair number of weavers. Only ralher more than a quarter 
of the skilled workmen were born m Bengal, most of them in the near neieh- 
bourhood of the nulls; as many as 28,030 came from the United Provtn«« 
25 088 from North Bihar, generally Saran or Cliamparan. 19.567 from South 
Bihar and 8,/62 from Onssa. 


.A^ong the MMtjlkd labourers, I55,«33, there is a much larger propoi^ 
*“? f" ‘l>ete are 35.670 adult womea. 19,i»5 fov, 

under 14. Apparently uomen are less often emnloved in 
Hoivrah than etewhere and children less often in Hooghlv. 
hheblB are much more auiuerbiH among the labourers in the mills on the 
C^utta “f tlm Hooghly than the other. Among the Hindu eastes the 
Chaumrs are rto most numerous Tlie number of skilled workmen who were 
born in Bengal was a quarter uf the total, but only 2 out of il of ilS 
unskilled labourers were bom in Ben^, so that. aWhig for the fact thM 
many were children of immigrant worW. it will be seen’that the ^ple 3 
^ogal take a ye^ small share m the labour employed by the premier fac^3 
uidustiy of he Pim-ince. as t^ take blit a vert’small share in i j • 


The mills have 40.327 looms in all, thoae in the 24-ParMnM 93 9fiT 

S? Ma" 7.583a£ t^n 

Beigal to Caleutta, In ptace; lil^e 

and .berajMnj jute to be sept down to Cafcutt^r, made utri!F^’,.'^‘3“"li"? 
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the industrial census of 1&21 and 1911 for jute-growing districts of Eastern 
Bengal show : — 
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The increase hits not been so great ns the figures indicate, for in 1911 presses 
employing less than 10 tuen were not counted, and the industry being seasonal 
and tlie census coming at the very end of the season—alinosti it may be said, 
in the off season—many small presses had no doubt closed down. Jute to be 
exported from India requires to be very much more closely compressed, and 
made into wbat are called pueea bales at a much greater pressure, in more 
elaborately equipped presses. The presses located in Howyah, Calcutta and 
the 24-Pafganas are presses employed in making up bales for export, and there 
are one or two such i>resses, for example, at Narayangonj and Ghaadpnr, 
The work of these presses is not seasonal to quite the same extent as that of the 
smaller presses. Tlie figures of the industrial census, showing only 10,G+2 
persona employed in jute presses, are no measure of the extent of the industry, 
for inauy timW as many persons find employment in the height of the sea¬ 
son. in August, SeptemBer and October, 

257. Hides.—Tanners, curriers, leather dresses, etc., number 12,91" 
male and 311 female workers with 19,610 dependents, makiDg 32,847 in all 
supported by the hide industry, against ^,203 in 1911 and ^,628 in 1901. 
Before the war the export trade of India in leather was mainly in the hands 
of Germans, w'ho bought up rongb-nured hides, and much was expected of 
the leather Industry after the ^var. The Industrial Census shows 25 tanneries, 
mainly in the eastern suburbs of Calcutta against only 10 in 1911, but 
they have not been successful and employ but very few more persons than thi 
10 in existence in 1911. 

252- Wood.—Wood industries employ 137,132 male and 31.401 females 
with 233,011 dependents, in all 4111, (hl4 pensora. This includes 138,889 
persons supported by basket-making, etc., in which female workers, 29,863. 
are almost os numerous as males, 38,873, The rest are sawyers, carpenters 
"and joiners, and practioallv all the workera among them are males. Car¬ 
penters, etc., have increased steadilv in numbers, more in the last decade tlmn 
in one tefore, but the number of basket makers has declined as showm below ^ — 
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The decade has shown considerable development of organired industry in 
wood, for according to the Industrial Census of 1911 there were only 12 con¬ 
cerns with 7S3 employees, and in 1921, 59 concerns with 2,435 employees were 
returned. The larg^t are two manufactories of three-ply wood for tea chests, 
one in the 24-PaTKanas and the other in Jalpaiguri. The latter, the Buxd 
Sa-w-mills, Las had a set-back, but should prove a paying proposition in the 
end. 
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253. Metals.— uidustries now employ 72,R48 male and 3.13.T 
female workers with I21.84tf dependeats, niakinK in all 197,599 anpi.»orted by 
these industries against 184,746 in 1911 and 172,876 in 1901. A number ol 
the workers are small blacksmiths, who make and sell agricnltuTai imple¬ 
ments, etc., but the factory ii^ industries are developing and factory workers 
outnumber the .*«uiall blacksinilhs. etc., bv two to oijC. \Vork ht irou supjwrLH 
154,406, work in brass, copper and bell metal 36,474, and work in other 
meutb. not counting the precious metals or imitation jeweller^’, 6,719, 
According to the industrial census the factory iron industries employ 45,515 
males and 2,604 females. Among these are not included Industrie connected 
with the construction of means oi transport, railway and steamer workshops 
and so on. The following table shows what progrtes has been made in the 
last decade:— 
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The iron industry is not, like the Jute mills industry, confined to the near 
neighbourhood of C^cutta, for tlic largest iron foundry, one wiih 10.789 
employees, and an iron and steel works with 2,631 employees are situated in 
tJie Jlaniganj coal-field iu .\K:u>aol taibdivbiou of Btirdwan. Mi-st of the 
other iron foundries, 41 of them, are in Howrah, while moat of the other iron 
and steel works are situated in the 24-Parganas (16), and Calcutta (13), 
though some of them, small forges and little concerns making light steel 
trunks, arc very small. Seven of the 159 factories are controlled by Govern- 
iiient the largest being two arms factories. Of the rest, 30 including all the 
large ones are controlled by registered companies with European ilTrectons 
There are four Indian companies and four with mixed boards. Twenty-four 
concerns are privately owned by Bengali bkudraiok, but the maforitv of the 
small works are owned by Hindus of the Kamar caste, iron workers by 
tradition. 


Statistics are to be found in Parts IV and V of Census Table XXII 
regarcling the numbets of women and children and the caste and birthplace 
Of skilled workmen and unskilled laljourers employed in "Tnui Foundries ** 
Iron and Steel Works and “ Machinery and Engineering W*orks ’* The 
skilled workmen m iron foundries include no females and only 151 boys under 
T i? 7males over that ara. In the ircm and steel works there' are no 
skilled female workers and only 5 boys out of 2.583 skilled workmen Machi¬ 
ne^ and engineeenng works have practically no skilled female emplovecH 
either and only 191 boys to 10,488 skiUed acinlts. There are howe^rj as 
many as 2,247 adult women, 458 boys and 166 girls to 7,406 adult males amo^ 
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the iiBEkilled labourers in iron foundries, praeticaliy all the females being 
employed in the one Lar^ foimdrv in Asansol subdiineion. but there are a 
number of boys at work in HowraK. Among the unskilled labourers in iron 
''Tid sfeel works there are fewer woinen employed, and again they t^r^ 
found only in Aeansol. There are 159 boys and 5 girls employed, the boys 
mainly in and near Calcutta. Yerv few women are employed as unskilled 
labourers in machineiy and engineering works and boys are only 131 to 6,54S 
adults. In the iron foundries, Kamars and Lokars, the blacj^mith castes, 
are tines:pectedty few, Muhammadan Shekhs, and Hindu Kaibarttas, 
Chanvars and Much is being in eri deuce among the skilled workmen. Among 
the unskilled there are many Bauris and Santals working in Asansol hut few 
have come to the' foimdries’ncar Calcutta. In the iron and steel works and 
the ninehinery and engineering works. Kamars are again few and the same 
castes in evidence as in the iron foundries. 

By contrast with the state of things In the jute industry persons bom 
in Bernal taka a great deal larger share in the iron industries, but here again 
ns will he seen from the statement helow, the proportion of immigrants is much 
higher among the unskiUed labourers than among skilled worl^n :— 
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In the iron foundry in Asaiisol subdivision there is a large element from 
Chota Kagpur, which is mainly responsible for the fad that the tribes from 
tliose parts form more of the employees in the iron than in the jute industry, 
and, speaking generally, people from the eastern districts of the Fnit^d 
"Provinces and adjoining districts in Bihar take a much smaller part in the 
tnetal industries of Bengal than they do in the work of the jute tnill.s . 

Workers in brass, copper and bell-metal are numerous, for they supply 
the house-hold utensils which are most commonly used by all classes. The 
number of persons supported by brass, copper and bell-met a! works is as 
follows 

iSl] ... ... ... So,474 

I Si I ... ... ... ... 4B,2C1 

I9i)t ... ... ... ... 32,1*7 

Brass workers are found all over Bengal but especially in Western and 
Central Bengal, and the bell-metal industry belongs to Midnapore, Bankura 
and Murahidabad. The Industrial Census discloses 1 00 beU-metal factories 
in Midnapore district with more than It) employees each. Fiftv-ais have 
less than 20 and only 3 more than 50, but the totfu number of employees was 
returned at 2,179 males and 84 females showing that the figure obtained 
from the general census schedules is deficient. All the factories are pri¬ 
vately owned and the industry is entirely in the hands of Indians, but is 
highly organized in Ghatal and Kharar in Midnapore district. The masters 
are enterprising and wealthy and obtain their materials in large quantities — ■ 
tin from the Straits Settlements, copper from Japan and so on; they distribute 
the labour, pay by piece-work and have a steady demand for thVir fiiiish^ 
articles from Itora Bazar in Calcutta. Bengal has one large bniss foc- 
toiy with 754 emploj^ees and 34 others, 16 of which are in Midnapore district. 

254. CBrafliicS‘“The manufacture of pottery, earthen bowls, bricks, 
tiles, gla^, etc., is the means of subsistence of 280,146 persona, against 
227,150 in 1911 and 199,970 in 1901. The greatest increase has been among 
brick-makers, from 22.479 in 1901 to 34,781 in 1911, and 81,185 in 1041. 
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The increase is partly due to the fact Uiitt brick-making is u seasonal occu¬ 
pation which is taken up at the end of the dry season, and successive enumera¬ 
tions having taken place each later in March than the one before, each founil 
more brick-fields opened and at work than the former one. There is no 
doubt, however, that there was an unprecedente<l demand for bricks, tlie 
price of them stood ver>‘ high at the end of the war, and in the {umng of 
11*21 a great deal of energy was put into brick-making. The Industrial 
Census discloses «2 brick and tile factories with 35.090 emplovees, against 
only 165 with 23.300 employees in 1911. Most of these were along the £ast 
Indian and the Eastern Eengal Railways northwards from Calcutta, though 
there were also 68 round Dacca. Glass is hardly made in Bengal and there 
are only fi factories with 464 employees, all in or close to C.^Urntta on the 
same side of the river. There is one large potterv works belonging to 
Messrs, Burn & Company at Raniganj with 1,296 employees, and a smaller 
wdth 306 in Calcutta, but potters are found all over the province and the total 
number of workers and dependents is 197,357, 4 per cent, more than in 1011, 
when it was 8 per cent, more than in 1961. The greatest number, 25,365. is 
found in Dacca, but there are more than 10.000 in Mymensingh, in Faridpur. 
in Jessore, in Nadia, in the 24-Parganas and in Midiiapore. They alniast all 
belong to the Hindu Kumhar caste who are potters by tradition, and women 
often help the men. for female workers were returned as many as half ihe 
males, 

255. Chemical products and analogous.— Work with chemical products 
proi>erly so called employs only very small numbers indeed, but inanufactiire 
and refining vegetable oils not only maintains its importance as an industry, 
but employs 148,(K)6 persons a^ihst 122.887 in 1911 .*ind 117,773, in l£W)l. 
Oil presses are usually found singly, worked by the cultivator's cattle when 
he has DO work to do for them on tfie land, Tiie Industrial Census disclosed 
li>4 oil milU with more than 10 employees each and only 4,i»63 employees 
in all. and no more than 3 with more than 100 each. No less than 62 of 
them were found in Calcutta itself. Chemical works are 32 in niiml>er with 
2,U1« employees; there is one large paint works in Howrali with 726 employees 
and one small one in Calcutta; 23 soap and candle factories with 851 employees 
mostly in the eastern suburbs of Calcutta; 10 drug and medicine works with 
734 employees, including one, it may be noticed, at Dacca, well away from 
the industrial area round Calcutta; there are four paper mills, one returned 
in Calcutta lieing only a place where waste paper is collected and sorted 
preparatory to being u^d i^ain by the mills. There are two large ones and 
a small one on the banks of the Hoogldy in the 24-Parganas and one, the 
Bengal Paper mills, at Raniganj among the coal mines of Burdwan district. 
The total staff employed is 4,(*55 males and 673 females; the three large mills 
are controlled by companies with European directors and ail four have Euro¬ 
pean managers. In the mills the sorting is done by women and is accounted 
skilled labour, but there are no women employed as skilled operatives in other 
processes. More than half the skilled workhien were born in Bengal and 
half the nest in the Uniteil Provinces. Among the umkilled labourers there 
jire 562 women and 8S boys under 14 to 3.185 adult males, and two-third.s of 
the unskilled labour comes from the United Provinces. Statistics for skilled 
and unskilled workmen employed in the paper mills are to be found in Parts TV 
and V of Census Table XXTI- 

256. Food industries. —The food industries are of a simple nature, for 
out of the 413,890 persons they support, 283,913 are rice pounders and flour 
grindens and their dependents, and 57,321 are makers of butter, chtjese and 
ghee. The number supported by foot! industries appears eonsiderablv less 
thiui 1011 or in 1901, owing to a great decrease among those returned lia rice 
pounders and huskers; rice mills according to the Industrial Census employ 
otih 4.369 persons and the rest are nearly all women w'ho work at home'. 
Whether to return women -who pound rathier more rice than is actuallv wanted 
for household use as rice-pounders by occupation, or merely as rlepehdeuts on 
their husbands, is a matter of some difiiculty to decide, and too much must 
not be made of the reduction of rice-pounders and flour-grinders and their 
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depetulents, from 381,288 in t9U to 283,931 tn 1921. Of the latter number 
171,844 are women workers, only 15,791 male workers and only 90.273 
dependents. 

Wheat hardly grows in Bengal but the Industrial Census disclosed 7 fiour 
mills, 3 in Howrah and 4 in Calcutta, with 1,241 employees. The actual 
grinding in a modem flour mill does not employ many persons, and skilled 
fnt»ourers were returned at only 141, all adult males. There were only 15 
women and 2 boys to 979 adult males among the unskilled and only 1 in 12 of 
the unskilled lalJourers was bom in Bengal. More than half come from Orissa 
and more than a cjuarter from the United Provinces. Statistics for flour 
mills s re to be found in Parts IV and V of the Census Table XXII. Three 
of the 7 flour mills arc controlled by companies with European directors, one 
by a company with Indian directors and one bv a company with a mixed 
boiird, while the other two are privately owned by Hindus, Five have Euro¬ 
pean managers. 

Itice mills number 137 but only 2 have more than 100 employees, One is 
con trill le<] by a European company and two by Indian companies and all the 
rest arc* privately owned by Indians. They are'mostly new ventures, for there 
were onlv 24 wilh more thoji 29 employees in 1911 and there are now* 194. 
Sixty-one, nearly half of the 137 mills returned in 1921, are to be found in the 
24-Par£:amis, but there are 22 in Burdwan, 5 in Rirbhum, 2 in Ranknra, 
10 in Midnapore, 3 in Bogra and one each in Murshidahad, Kajshahi, 
Bakarganj and Cooch Hehnr, well away from the industrial area round 
Caleutts. 

There are 51 sugar factories with 1,910 employees, of which 39 with 864 
employees are located in Jessore, and 9 in Xadia with 149 employees. Iliese 
use both date-palm sugar and that obtained from su^rcane. Ihe Coesipur 
factory, just north of Calcutta, belongs to a European company, employs 
ns m;inv as 940 persons and is much larger than the rest, all of which are the 
private property of Indians. 

257. Industries of dress and the toilet.— Industries of dress support 
363,997 persons and industries of toilet 219,552. Practically all the latter 
are barbers of whom there is one actual worker to 639 of the population. 
The proportion is high when it is rememljered that practicallv everv Muham¬ 
madan wears a beard and so do a nutnfjer of Hindus. But Bengalis do not 
shave themselves, and the barber is an essential member of society whose 
prciience is required at a number of Hindu ceremonies. Of those occupied 
in dress about one-third are tailors, another one-third washermen and 
one-sixth shoemakers,. The last have increased very much in number tiuriiig 
the last decade. Shoes are cerUiinly being worn much more than they were 
a few years ago and their import was impeded during the war. Moat of 
those employed are mere cobblers, for only 94 boot and shoe factories employ¬ 
ing more than 10 hands were discloseil by the Industrial Census, with 1,447 
employees, and a small shoemaker, who can really make a new pair of slmes 
is not often to be met with. 91 of these factories were found in Calcutta, 3 
controlled by European companies, one owned by a European and the rest by 
Indians. Tailors have also increased in number since 1911 by 19 per cent., 
and there has been some increase in the use of cut and tailored clothes, due in 
part to the shortage and high jirice of materials for the flowing dhotis svhich 
are the common habit of Bengal. 

258. Building industries.— From the natuve of the house in which the 
average Bengali lives, it is not to iw expected that the building industries 
slumld account for the occupation of a great proportion of the population. 
The ;-iiluvator can build his own house of bamboo mat and thatch, though 
lie will perhaps employ a carpenter to help vrith the wooden framework and 
f»ut on the corrugated iron roof, if he can afford to run to the expense of one. 
The aharami, the man who builds and repairs mat and thatened houses, 
is employed by the better classes, but he is very commonly only a cultivator 
■who tak^ up such a job 'vhen he hafi nothing to do on his land. DifTereut 
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classification of the building industries has been the cause of some unevenness 
in the figures obtained from the general schedules at succ^ive censuses, 

259. Construction of means of transport. —Construction of means of 
transport supports 23^904 persons. This number does not include employees 
in railway workshops who have, in the statistics of the general census, been 
included under the head of Transjiort by Rail. The figures arc admittedly 
incomplete for the heading was originally designed for European countri^ 
where carriage makers, wheelwrights, etc', are classes by themselves, where¬ 
as the makers of carts, palfiis, etc., in India are ordinary carpenters and 
returned themselves as such. It is interesting to note hoxvtwer that nearly 
20,000 persons are supported by boat building, and that while large 

ai^ so suppertctl in the water districts Bakargiinj Dacca 

2,432, Kitulna 1,354 and the 24-Parganas 8,380 (these include a Iso workers in 
shipwrights' yards) there are vety' few in other parts. 

260. Railway workshops.—There are now 31 railway workshop,'!! in 
Bengal, employing as many as 311,387 mates and 727 femal^, against 15 in 
1911 cmplowg 22,272 males and 463 females. The most important are 
those at Kharagpur in Miduapore district for the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
which have doubled in size since 1911, at Lilltwah in Howrah district for 
the East Indian Railway, at Kauchrapara in the 24-Farganas for the broad 
gauge se<;tion of the Eastern Bengal Railway, at ^a id pur in Raugpur dis¬ 
trict for the metre gauge section of the same railway, and at Pahartali dose 
to Chittagong for the Assam-Bengal Railway. The total number of Euro¬ 
peans anu Anglo-Indian.^ employed are 28 as'managers, 201 in supervision, 
31 in clerical work and 369 as siiilled workmen, T4e total number of skilleil 
workmen is 19,067 adult males and 57 boys under 14 years old. Kone 
of the skilled workers are females. Muhammadan Shells are the most 
numerous caste, but Kamars and 1.43hars are numerous in the engineering 
and allied trades and Kaibarttas in other trades. There are also a number 
of Brahmans and Kayastbas returned among skilled workers. 7,385 
were Ijorn in Bengal. 4,109 in the United rroviiices, 1,996 in North Bihar, 
1,(«}3 in Madras, 1,210 in South Bihar, 786 in Orissa and only 104 in cWa 
Nagpur while 1,712 came from other parts of India, generally from the 
Punjab. Madrasis are employed mainly at the Bengal-Nagimr Railway 
works. The Assam-Bengal Railway works at Chittagong depend more on 
Bengali labour than the works of the other large railways. Among the un¬ 
skilled labourers there are 716 adult w'omen, 173 boys and one girl to 9,946 
stlult males. Nearly all the women and boys are employed at Kharagpur. 
There Goalas are more numerous than Muhammadan Sheiktis, and Kiirmis 
are almost as many, while the next caste in numbers is Telinga. Elsewhere 
Sheiks are generally the most numerous and after them Chamars and Chhatris 
at Idlooah and Goal^ and Chamars at Kauchrapara. Unskilled labour 
is obtained almost entirely from the ueighhourhood in the works in Chitta¬ 
gong, Tippera and Darjeeling districts, but at Kharagpur most of it comes 
from Madras. Orissa, the United Provinces and further provinces such as 
the Pimjab and the Central Provinces. LiUouah depends mainly on ihc- 
United Provinces and so a less extent does Kanchrapara, while more at 
Saidpur come from Bihar. Full .statistics of caste and birth-place of work¬ 
men appear in Parts IV and V of Census Table XXII. 

261. Steamer workshops.—There are four workshops maintained in 
connection with inland steamer traffic, and .employing 933 males. The 
largest is at Barisal and the second at Narainganj. Twelve Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians are employed and the labour force is almost entirely Bengali; 
Muhammadan Rhekhs are the most numerous caste among skillcil and 
unskilled alike. It is interesting to note that, as in the Railway workshops, 
a certain miniber of bfmdralok are working. 

262. Shipwrights* anti dockyard workshops.—Shipwrights' and dock¬ 
yard workshops are 11 in number and are all to be fonnd at the Port of 
Calcutta, except a small one at Chittagong. The total number of employees is 
12,327. Two oelong to Government and the remainiug 9 to registered compa- 
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niea, tUe director of 8 of whith are Eumpeana. All are managed by Kuro- 
peaiui. Ill ion there were 0 conoeriis but the total isuG emijloved was only 
t5,91§. Besides the managers, 174 other EiiropKins and AnglQ-Indtatui are 
employed, mainly in supervision. Among the -skilled workinen there is one 
woman and 115 boys to 7,3i!5 adult males. Muharamadan Sheikhs are the 
most numerous caste, then Kaibarttaa and Pods, though aa in any as 399 China¬ 
men are employed us carpenters, etc. No leas them o,lil9 of tlie skilled were 
returned as born in Bengal. Among the unskilied labourers there are 37 
adult women. 97 boys and one girl under 14 to 4,086 adidt males. Miiham* 
madan j?heiklm are "the most numerous coaie and then Goaias and Chamars. 
Only 1.284, not uiuch more than a quarter, were born in Bengal, 1,008 in the 
United Provinces, 774 in Orissa, 527 in North and 511 in South Bihar. 
Statistics are given as also for operatives} in steamer workshops, in Parts IV 
and V of Table XXII. 

263. Miscellaneous industries.—Among miseelluneous industries the 
most important is that of workers in precious stones and metals, enamellers, 
imitation jewellery makers, gilders, etc. They, and imiUcrs of rosaries, beads 
and other bangles^ necklaces, spangteti, linmms and sacred threads, are prac¬ 
tically 21)0,000. The number baa been reduced tHiniowhiit sincse 1911 when it 
was 'twice us many as that of tailors, milHuera, dress-makers, etc. 
According to the statistics of the General Census the number of printers has 
decreasea very much since 1911, but the figure of the Industrial Census 
do not bear out the same conclusion, They show 243 printing presses with 
more than 10 employees each and 14,117 altogether, and there are a great 
many more smaller ones, for every town has one and sometimes several hand 
pres^. Ten of these presses belong to Government, 13 to companies with 
European directors, 12 to companies with Indian directors, and the rest are 
privately owned, 11 by Europeans and Anglo-Indians and the rest by Indians, 
Five of them, all in'Calcutta, have more than 400 employees each, the 
largest, outside the city being the temporary ones engaged in printing the 
Settlement Heeord-of-rights at Jessone, Bankura and Berhampore. 

264 Birthplace of factory operatives generally.—From the statistics 
in Darts IV and V of Table XXII which have been prepared for skilled 
and unskilled workmen in Collieries, Cotton Spuming and Weaving ilills. 
Jute Mills, Silk Filatures aiul Milk, Iron Foundries, Iron and Steel Works, 
Machinerv and Engineering Works, Paper Alills, Flour Milk, Railway 
Workshop, Steamer Workshops, and Shipwright^' and Dockyard Work- 
shop.s, an interesting analysis can he made of the share which [>eople from 
different parts of India take in the organised industry in Bengal. It h given 
in the following table. Tea is on organised industry, but it is part of agricul¬ 
ture, and. being of an entirely different nature from other factories, tea gar¬ 
dens and their coolies are left out here, ihough railway and steamer coulies, 
and day labourers {including tvorkers in do^ and ships) in Calcutta and 
its suburbs, are include<l:—* 
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Among both skilled and unskillcil together, those bom in Bengal are 
3,187 per 10,000, decidedly less than one-third, and the proportion bum in 
Jiengal ia very much loiver among the unskilled than among the skilled. In 
both cases the proportion of Bengalis is lower than the figures show for they 
incluiie a numlicr of children of immigrants, probably rather more among 
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the skilled thao the unskilled, for skilled labourers stav on longer than un¬ 
skilled and faring up their children to do the work tbev do. North llihar 
people are rather more numerous than South Bihar people among the skilled 
but are not much more than half as many among the unskilled. .Skillai 
workmen from Chota Nagpur are very few. The proportion is four times 
as high among the unskilled but is still small. Orivas are twice as maiiv 
among the unskilled as among the skilled, but people from the tTnited From- 
CCS are more numerous among the skilled than the unskilled. People from 
Madras and other parts are few in number but more numerous anumg the 
unskilled than among the skilled. Both aniong skilleii and unskilled the 
province of Bilmr and OrLsaa supplies very many more operatives than does 
i^engal itself. The L^nited Provinces supplies half as manv to the skilled as 
Bengal itself does, and two-thirds as many to the unskilled,' 

265. Castes and tribes in industry.— Appendices to Parts IV and V of 
Table XXI! shoyv the castes which supply the greatest numbers to the work¬ 
ers in organised tndusti^'. Among skilled workmen ^luhammadans are just 
one-thirJ of the total, and when tea garden cooUes are not includeil less than 
a quarter of the unskilled. The Hindu castes which supply the largest num¬ 
bers are as given lielow, the tea-garden coolies lieiug excluded;— ” 
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Most of the firat six castes in the list are probably immigrants to Bengal 
and so are practically all of the last two. The Ivaibnrttas have taken the 
lead among the Bengali castes, and it wUl be noticed that more of loth the 
Lhasi Kaibarttas and the Jalia Kaifaarttas are skilled than unskilled 


266. Mechanical power used in mines and industry, —Statistics of 
the mechanical power used in industn' in Bengal are to be found in PnA Vt 
of Codsus Tabic x.xn. Out of 2.814 conccSs ia tl.c Prorini with 
as many as 10 employees, 1,349, almost half, use some sort of mechanical 
power. In the cose of 997 it is obtained from steam engines which drive 
machinery directly, in the case of 96 oil engines, tn the case of 22 water 
power, and in the case of 21 gas engines. The horse-power of' the 
steam engines totals 262.237, of the oil engines 3.169, of the water-i>ower 
1,797, and of the gas engines 1,702. Together thev generate 268 895 horse 
power. In 39 establisliments the niachiiierv is driven bv electricity genera 
ted on the premises by steam engines developing 55,452'hoise powM bv oil 
engines developing 452 horse-power and by waterqmwer dev-elopin*.^ 26 horse¬ 
power. The total power of the dynamos is 28,135 kilo%vatta. In 244 es¬ 
tablishments the machinery is driven hv electrioitv supplied from outside 
Two hundred and twenty of these establishments are in Calcutta or its suIh 
nrbs. The power which generates the current supplied to industrial concerns 
having been counted with that of concerns whose mnchinei^' is directly driven 
by steam, etc., in estimating the total power in use in Bengal we should 
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exclude that of the motors in these 244 establishmejita and put the total 
at 324,825 horse-power. For the size ol the countn" it ia mtinitesimallf 
small compared with European standards. 06,D67 horse-power of it is 
generated in Calcutta and its suburbs. 

The greatest users of power are the foUowii^:— 
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In addition there are electric power stations with engines of 29,799 hor^- 
power. The jute mills dwarf every other industry as users of power, with 
engines developing nearly nine times the energy' of those used in the oolleriee, ' 
which in turn b twice as much as in the cotton mills or railway worabops. 
Electricity is by far the most convenient form in which power can be trans¬ 
mitted to different parts of a factory, and about a quarter of the machinei^” of 
the jute mills is driven in this manner. Electricity generated on the premises 
is the favourite method of driving machinery in railway workshops^ machinery 
and engineering works, and iron foundries, and has b^n adopted in the most 
up-to-date of tme paper mills, while arms factories, shipwrights’ workshops 
and to a less exteut jute presses use electricity supplied frtan outside. 

^7. Occupations according to religion. —The statistics of occupations 
according to religion are to be found in Census Table XX. Muhammadans 
are almost double the number of Hindus among the ordinary cultivators, but 
among the landlords and raiddle^men Hindus are nearly twice as many as 
Muhammadans, and nowadays nearly all the peat landlords are Hindus. 

In Mo^ul times there were many great Hindu landlords but there were also 
a number of great Muhammadan zamiiulitrs. One by one nearly all the great 
Muhammadan families have been dispossessed, and often have disappeared. 
In Tippera, for example, the families of the Muhammadan zami^ars o# 
Sarail, Baradakhat, Gangamandol, Patikara and Dollai Farganag covering 
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hall the district, have lost their lands to Hindus. Only Honuiabad remains 
and it is dismiegrating rapidly. The same story is repeated elsewhere. Tin? 
laws of inheritfince among Muhammadaiis which prescribe mmute Bttbdiri- 
sion among heirs are partly to blame, but very many Muhammadans lost their 
lands in the early days of British rule, for the more astute Hindus quickly 
took adrantage of masters whom they served in the capacity of managers and 
agents, and made the most of the opportunities which the first operatioD of the 
Sale Law's after the Permanent Settlement gave tliem. Old Hindu families 
suffered along with the Muhammadans, but the supplanters of both were almost 
aJwaj's Hindus. When one counts them up it is surprising how few of the 
present great landlord families of Bengal date back earlier than the first davs 
of British rule, while among the families that have since acquired great 
landed pro|>crties that of the Mawnb of Dacca is one of the vety few iustancee 
in whitrh they are Muhammadan by religion. In the occupations which are 
nut agricultural Hindus commonly take a decidedly larger share than in pro¬ 
portion to their numbers, but there are.some notaWe exceptions. Muham- 
madansoutqnmber Hindus in the furniture and building industries and among 
carters, etc,.T:ake a larger share in the inland steamer traffic and slightiv oiit- 
nnmlwr Hinilus among the boat population. They are in a strong majority 
among emploj-ed on sea-going vessels and in the crews of lighters, etc 

in the Port of Calcutta. They supply most of the tailors and butchers, and 
nave a pmlommant ini crest in trail e m means of transport, but they are out 
numbered by Hindus 3 to 1 in Trade generally, by *2 to 1 in the Public Force, 

® ^ Profcisioas and 

L.ioera! Arts. They are not greatly outnumbered in domestic sen-it e and are 
in a sltgln majority in the unproductive occupations. 


21*8. Workers and dependents. —^Tlie census schedule was to be filled 
up for a worker by an entry of his occupation in a column provided for the 
purpose and the next column was to be left blank. In the case of a dependent 
the second of those two columns was to be filled up with the occupation of the 
E! w? C? th® dependent was supported, and the first column was to 
be left bl^. It is inevitable that a certain number of such papers as the 
census schedul^ should be filled up carelessly, and the fact that the 
column for workere cai^ before the column for dependents meant that more 
dependents must have been mistakenly entered as workers than rtcu terM 
A rartain niimfer of instances came to light during the cour'® of 
^b..laiioi. IB which there 1.1,1 uDdoubtcdly hrei. Mistake, ofd.u 
made, j e., when a female was recorded as an actual worker in the 
wcmpation of police constable or callage watchman, but it w not possible to 
detect such an e^or except in a few instances. The wife of a ™tler 
e^mnplc may help her husband with his work or she mav not, and if she was 
mistakenlv entered as a worker uo incongruity would be obvious. The 
student of the census statistics should bear this point in mind, that the statist 
^ probably o>-erstate ^e proportion of workers among the total 

population, and that there are really rather more dependents to each thomuind 
workers than the 1,8^which the figures indicate. The system of enumera¬ 
tion having however Wn the same all over India, not only at this but previ 
mis census enumeriitmiis. the hgures of this census for liengal are ffiy 
wm^able with the figures for other parte of India and for Bengal at previ 
ous censuses. The proportion of dependents to workers varies very *mucb 
from occupation to occupation. The variation depends to some exteS orthe 
economic advanta^ or disadvantages of the man engaged in each serer^ 

w remuneration. the standard of living in bis walk 

in Lfe, etc buUhey a rc influenced by a number of other circumstances brides 

work pupation ts one m which a man^s wife and ohildreii can 

work with him; whether custom permits a woman of the class which follows 

P^dro? S vreri, WepeBdeBlIy hr i„st«„re. 

paaay or Keepmg a little shop; whether a particular occupation ik much in 
of immigrants from outside the Province who have fefrXte 
dependents at home, so on. The variations are extremelv interestinp 
and the figures in the following table showing the numbers of depende^pef 
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1,000 workers in a number of tbe moat coninion occupations followed in Bengal 
in 1911 and 1921 are worthy of examination 
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In Bengal in 1911 there were 1, 799 dependents jier 1,CH10 workers, rather 
fewer than the 1,S37 which the statistics of 1921 show. The result is some¬ 
what unexpected seeing that there has been so great a fall in the birth-rate 
in the last four years and consequent reduction in the proportion of young 
children to adults, and the change must in part be accounted for by a rather 
different distinction between dependents and 'workers having been made, 
especially in respect of those supported by the food industries and those 
employed in labour in the fields, and to some extent, by reduction of immigra¬ 
tion. The proportion is noticeably higher in Eastern "Bengal than in Ccntrjil 
and Western Bengal, partly because the birth-rate has ^n much higher in 
Eastern Bengal and partly Deeause the organized industries in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta attract workers, many of whom leave their dependents at 
home. Generally speaking the proportion of dependents is higher in the occu¬ 
pations connected with agriculture than in others, and these support a lower 
proportion of the total population in Central and Western Bengal than else¬ 
where. In tlie table above the very low proportion of dependents to workers 
among tea garden coolies is due to the fact that women and children llnd 
emplpjTnent as easily as the men and the coolies belong to a class the women ot 
whtch are permitted by custom to work out of doors. The ^me may be said of 
coal-miners, but in their c^ more of them are temporary immigrants tlma iu 
the case of tea garden coolly, who are imported for long periods. The statis¬ 
tics aho’w a large decrease iu the numljer of dependents upon coal-miners in 
the last ten years and an increase in the proportion of female to male workers, 
but this is not borne out by the figures obtained from the Industrial Census 
return and too much must not therefore made of it. The low proportion of de¬ 
pendents iu the food industries is due to the fact that so many females are 
engagetl in paddy-husking, grain parching, etc. Here, too, there has been a 
great change in the last 10 years due to the decrease by 100,000 in the number 
of women returned as workers in paddy-huskii^. The ^eater number of depen¬ 
dents to metal workers than, to textile workers is due to foe fact that more of the 
factory te.vtite industry is worked by immigrants than in the case of metal 
industries. Ceramics is mostly brick and tile-making, engaged in in 
Bengal by the very poor and by immigrant labourers. Domestic servants 
have few dependents, partly becai^ there are many females among them, 
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commonly orphan girls or widows and always poor women, anti partly l>ecausc 
many domestic servants are immigrants, coolm from Orissa, etc. The rise in 
the pitiportioo of dependents in this case is due to the reduction in the numbers 
of servants who are immigrants from beyond Bengal. The same cause 
e^cplains the increase in the case of those employed in transport, especially 
carters and boatmen. The difierent proportions m the case those engageti 
in legal, medical and educational professions In public adminwtrat ion 
and among the landlord class, and the changes which have taken place since 
1911 ate veiy interesting. In 1911 the la^wers bad proportionately far the 
largest number of dependents and the hindlords came next, In both eases 
the number of dependents has been very much reduced- The legal profession 
is bet'oming overcrowded and is not so remunerative to the average practi¬ 
tioner as it was, while rents have not risen with the rise of prices and the 
landlord class are not nearly so well off m they used to be. The ordinary 
cultivators and field labourers together have much the same number of de|>en- 
dents as they had 10 years ago, in spite of the fall in the birth-rate. They 
have not suffered in the same manner from the rise of prices as those with 
fixetl meomes, for the increase in the value of agricultural produce has bwn 
to their advantage rather than otherwise. Those employed in public admin¬ 
istration were not as well off as the laivyers or the landlords in 1911 and hail 
fewer dependents than the doctors. 'The number has not b<»n reduced in 
this cose to the same extent as in the case of lawyers and landlords, but 
there has been e decided reduction, whereas in the case of the isedieat pro- 
fession there has been so great an increase that doctors have more depen- 
dents now than those engaged in public administration. The educotionar 
profession has always Ijeen poorly paid and the number of dependents on the 
school masters is much less than upon other professional men, but during 
the last decade it has very decidedly increased. ^ 


women,^According to the census figures Bengal lias 
2,2r 1,887 females who are actual workers, 15^ per l.OfJO male workers which 
IS a far smaller proportion than is found in India as a whole in w-hich there 
IS commonly 1 female worker to 2 male workers. Half the females returned 
as workers were among those supported by ordinary’ cultivation three quar¬ 
ters of a million ordinary cultivators, a quaj-ter of a million field labourers 
and nearly 100,000 rent receivers. Tea employs another 100.000 women 
nshing Jo,000, textile industries 418.000, basket-making 30 000 uotterv 
Sa.OlHi, rice pounding and husking 170,000, trade in foodstuffs ' 145 
domestic service 115,000, begging 120,000 and prostitution 35.000. These 
are in ro^d numbers the occupations in which women are moat often found 
in omen workers outnumber men only in cotton si>inning fa very 

small industry’m ^ngal) rope, twine and string making, Vilk spinning 
rice poundvog.^ain parching, trade in fuel, midwifery, etc., beggW ami 
prostitution. By contrast with conditions in other countries than India it 
IS curious that among tailors, niilliners. etc., men outnumber women bv 13 to 
by 3 to ^ textile matpriala, etc., and even in <lomestic‘service 

As baa b^n mentioned in the last paragraph the arrangement of the 
wnsus^edul^ made it ineviteble that the num&?r of female workers should 
e.\a^Tated, but even the figures as they stand show that not neariv so 
mpy of the female population are working and earning as in European cou^ 
*2"^ comparison with European standards it will be convenient to 
express the m^re of pupation of women in Bengal as the numSr of 
females occupied per l,m aged 10 and over, for tlSt is the form in wMeh 
-he measure is eommo^y expressed in Europe, Practicallv do girls under 
in are earning money’m this country’, except a few beggar children, and we 
may take ^ that alt the 2.271,887 occupied females were over age of 10 The 
total nnmter of females aged 10 and over is 16,130.044. so thS the number 
female pr 1 000 aged 10 and over is about 141. The corre- 
^^nf lug figiir^^for England and TV ales the census of 1911 was more than 
iro as great, 32o, and the last decade has-undoubtedIv shown a great increaLSO' 
in the employment of women in England. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L— Gexeeal DiSTaiBtrxiQS by occopatios. 
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SDBSIDfARY TABLE I.^Gesebal DiaTEiBUTtox by occcpatioj?—cowcW. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.—DiSTnruCTiOJS uy OCCUPATION IN natural 

OITlalON. i 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.—OccdPATioss cohbikki> with AaRicoLTURE 

WIIKRK ACBICEJLTUBK IS THE StTBSIDTABT OCCDPATIOK. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.—OccupateosB coubinei> wmi AcnticELTCBE 

WIIEEE AOEICULTErBE IR THE PfttKClPAL OCCUPATION, 

t-; 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.— Occfpatioss of females ky sni.ci,A&SES 

ASD selected OBOERS AJi'D oboeps. 
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CaAPTER SII—OCCCPATIOK 


SUBSIDIAHY TABLB VI.— Occupations of females by sub-classeb 
‘and selected orders and groups— eoMtlwrfpr/. 
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CHAPTEEl XII-OCCnPATlOS, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.— -iTujrBERS supported by selected occtpatioss, 1921, 

1931 AXD 1901— eonlinited. 
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SUBSIDIAKY TABLE VlL—Kr>nJefis suppobteg bv selected OCCCPATIOSS, 1921, 

1911 ASL) 1901— continued. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE YU.—Nr ii her a scpported by selected occupatioks, 1921, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VUI.—Occotatioks of SfXEtTED castes— conc/Mrferf- 

BENOAL and StKHlM. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX..*—Number of PERsiixs bsipuoyed OS the ISth March last 
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CKAftER XIT—occupation. 
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CfUITER XII-CKX:OPAT[OX, 


SUBSIDIABY TABLE XVII.—DiSTRiittmox of power. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XU. 

Alphabetical list of commonest and most typical returns of occupation. 
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CBAPTEK Xlt-OCOUPATIOS. 




CckmIi Belittt clftrk 
Co^piVttivd AitJil &odet,v^« chrk 
C<YM3pulUiYtf clerk ^ * 

C4^p«mlv« niore-kMp^^r ^ 

Cork m$kct 

Ccait of WArdi’ serraDt * • 

CofT keeper , « , , 

Cq^ doufif teller , . 

Clr«h teller , * « . 

CulttYAiun of moctliefV lAod 
CeltivAtor of iorrice koldiog (clinkrtii) 
CuIUyuOof * * *, 

CiittivAtor (Jbflm) 

CkifAikr, police 
llak bungeloir cbAokidor 
Dotkcer # . « « 

Donciont gifl t - * 

Dtrji * # . * 

Dtte iu^r tiuker 
Dejr lubsorer s . 

Ueotut * - , . 

Lleiilldt'i dork 

OkYiiior « * . ^ 

I kjc l<ir « m I- * 

t>i>ckyuil workimn « 

^ Uof^-boy « * « . 

DomseUe iorvice » . « 

Door eeller . . > 

Draper . * . 

BnuglitemAi] *. « i. 

Uf&wOijf inoeter « 

Drag oeller 
Drom iiiokcr 
Umuittittr 

LWwfto . * 

Dye idbr 

Eertb worker . ^ » 

Sdilor ^ » p 

Eletneatery toliooL teuluir 
ElepiiAnt drirri!' , ^ 

Bteclrk fitter 
Electric liglkL workoE* 

Bmlfroidorer « ^ t 

Embraideror to ;;;oTe1 j^^hI eiiiror 
Bogine dri^-er (Hell way) » 

Buj^qo driver (atinpedE^) 

Bai^Doer eod eiirreyor ^ 

Eetlioator p « V 

Exoftdit 
Bye drjcMr 
Bye piiuder RukTr 
ParnhkfT at fiihltig wrighta 
Farm e^rraiit on mostbly pay 
Farmer (cultivator) , 

Farridr « « ^ 

Farry mao . 

Ftre WDud collactor 
Fin wood wller 
Firework loakor 
Field labourer 
FiebermaD 
FIaH broker ^ 

Fiah cuter * 

FUcterer * ^ 

Flour iciicr « 

Flour grinder 
Flute tuaftt^ • 

Foditof ibop 
Fonflt Baugtf 
FouoJer (iron) 

Foritttie-Leller - 

Fried fieo maker 
Fried tka ieller 
Fmit aelior ^ 

Fruiterer . 

FumUure idler 
QAmblor 
Gaqja ieller 
Giti^ iDcicty clerk 
Gauia pteparef 
Oananq maker 
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Germait tllver arllde eelkr 







14^ 

9 

Gomuiii nlver worker - 








50 

fi 

GJeotwan e&llir 







h> 

5| 

11 

Glaaa foclofy worker 

. 




w 



53 

129 

Glw riAoglo maki^ * 






« 


53 

lai 

GIa» i^anglo aelJer 







*■ 

HI 


Gold dealer 






* 


14H 

t 

G^ldimitb'Afiuit waibor 

* * 







9^5 


Giivormiieot Sttrvtyor 






. 


176 

i 

Goe^ramflat Engloaor ^ 








176 

159 

Gralt] doikr 








135 

ISI 

Grail] p^lior 

. 







67 

17a 

ilfaiuopiioo^ *ell«r . 






. 


150 

179 

iJm# mter . 








9 

1 ; 

GtindalonA iillor 








m 

71 

Grocer . . , , 

m 




■ 



133 


Qrootit 








tm 

I7t 

Guard (EoUway) * 

* 







tlfi 

1?!! 

0iurd (Foreet) 







, 

8 

179 

Gunny broker 

* 







129 

171 

G^tf maknr 








76 

t€5 

Our ifdter 








134 

laa 

dura - p 

i 





1 


165 

lat 

flair tdiller . 








l-i4 

4i^ 

rlaidni (poyaidau) , 






f ^ 

k 

1TI 

140 

Hammer man * 








49 

m 

HatulloOdi worker 





■' 

1 


27 

173 

^ ILuigier ou « # « 

♦ 




■ 



191 

m 

fiariuouium rcpalnr 








96 


ifawkfr of <iU>lh ^ * 

* 







133 

175 

Hi-Allb QfRept . 






* 

r 

171 

lii 

Hide eiirar 

j. 






4 


I9i 

tiido dealer . « 







* 

m 

89 

tHoge AeUor , 








E49 

177 

Holdor of rent from property 





*. 

. 

1 

L79 

Hofuaopathic doctor 

4 







m 


Hooey collaoior 








9 

95 

ttnuey adler p « 







• 

m 

9S 

Horn dealer 






>* 

t 

121 

77 

Kii>rii comb tnlkor 







i'” 

79 

98 

Hofocoope inakai ^ 






_ 

■ 

177 

119 

florae iMler 

' * 







146 

196 

HofpitaL nurea « 








m 

179 

Hospital ckrk 

, 







179 

179 

Hoipiul oo^y « 






, 


172 

179 

HuflpitaJ aervaut « 

# 







m 

17! 

HcHoI kuper 








m 

m 

Huaka maker * 







a 

iWd 

lU 

Hukka lollar 








U9 

1 

Hitutor i . p 








la 

t 

ica factory worker * 








59 

48 

Idol dancer ^ « 

r 







179 

11€ 

Idol maker and aellar 






H 


m 

9 

Indoor aorrauL 

■ 







m 

147 

tbk tnau (pmw) 







i 

94 

51 

f uapcoiur of acbooH * 

* 







IT3 

S 

Iron fuuodry werker 








46 

17 

Iron fouudar « 

* 






1 

k |8 

1^9 

Irou tuongfr . 






9 


li6 

69 

Eroii work lulatry 








46 

191 

Ineiiware ^ctury 









|5u 

Ifuning p 






m 


80 

U 

Jailor ^ * 





>4 



461 

179 

Jail warder . , 








161 

139 

Jatca parly , 





-4. 



178 

6 

Jatra party proprietor 






a 


101 

46 

Jelly aarkaj , 








105 

179 

Jatty cooly 






m- 


165 

07 

Jewollery uiiker 

■* 







98 

150 

Jewellury «ellir 








N8 

136 

Jbum cultivator . 









135 









« 

101 

141 

Judge'* court peon ^ 

Judge> bearer , 








161 

191 








181 

^ 137 

Jungle cutter 








9 

157 

75 

Jute broker 

Jijto dealer - + * 






V 


IS3A 

99 

Jute weaver . ^ 







f 

20 





































Jiite prtwr . ^ # 


# 

* 




Kaiiirij (pli3r*4clan) . 


*• 




111 

Ka^ . , . * 

Kaji'i clerk ^ . 

■■ 

■a 

■■. 



IGO 






no 

IviUOUKrp , - # 



* 



J 81 

Keliuer & Ckt, BerTaot * 






ri$ 

Kcftneoe leilcr 

Kbaoiiama (pnvice) . 






m 

lol 

EhiuiAml (dak btuif;rdo\r) 



# 



138 

Knife toakur < » 






43 

Korin reader 


# 




1G7 

Lac maker 






38 

Lac eollector 

a 

1 

4 



18 

Lico iniker . . 1 






38 

Limp lighter (Mpoleipal) 

m 


« 



163 

Lamp ItKhter (Railway) . 






118 

Lamp maker 

¥ 

« 

t 



03 

* 







Ldukir ..... 






, l'J7 

Lathial «... 






131 

Lawyor * . . 

9 

. 

. 



I6f 

Lawycn* clerk 

Leather dreaier 

9 





170 

39 

LemoEUKie naUirr >*: 






m 

Loioec of tree* for lac ^ 

i 


. 



lU 

Llbrirr cletk » 






101 

Light man . « 


4 

*■ 



109 

Linotjrpfai 






04 

LittKkgrapber 

i 


4 ' 



34 

Lime dealer . 






143 

Ldan office clerk . 

j 


m 



1^1 

Local board ckrk 






lfi3 

Logkunllb * 


_ 

* 



89 

Luoitic Aavlum (iumate) . 





. 

133 

Ilagbitrate * 



, 



tfip 

Mifpeiao * 






163 

Ifahinta (templid . 

* 

. 

. 



isa 

Mmhut {elephant) 

Maid Krraiit - • 






I8g 

181 

kliil iKWier 

** 





120 

ManacfeTof Govcmiucnt Eetitc 





1 

UiDiger (Bank) + 






lil 

Mip oiaker . 






1?8 

Marine Englofor « 






107 A 

kUrriagf^ ftcgiatrir 


. 

. 



lei 

Mat fciler .. 





« 

L41 

Mat maker - . 

1 

r 

* 



45 

Mattren maker ^ 






84 

MlUiri* eellcr 


,4 

_ . 



141 

Matchmaker (d^liafitk) 






177 

Match Factory » 



w 



53 

Maolvi . # • . 






tG5 

■MauloPO 4 ^ ^ 



■ 



165 

Meat iclbr 






68 

Mrdioioe ieller 



m 



m 

Mfldicicw 1 > 4 






ni 

Mendicant (reSgicua) « 



■M 



160 

SEendlcaut (otlwe^^Hj 
3feciitiger , 

« 


* 

> * ■■ 


IB7 

117 

Midwife . . 




4 


172 

Kfilltarv offioo clerk 

* 


* 



IS5 

Milker’ . 




*< 


U 

Milk mao » 



. 



11 

Mill worker . . « 






185 

HUI mietry . 



- 



IBS 

Miner .. . • 



* 

t- 


l3 

Million wE^rker * 

• 





167 

Miaiiotiajy . - 






165 

MiMion i^col ici^'int . 



- 



174 

Mcneydeoder ^ 






I3l 

Mfloey-lcftider’i elorK . 

4 


* 



121 

Monkey dancer . . # 






173 

•Montbly paid labourer - 
5foai)ue ithiodaut 


# 

- 



4 

163 







183 

Motor worker » 






90 

Mud hot bmider . » 


. 

. 



89 

Mudi chop - 






. 1B2 

Mokhiiir ^ * 






160 

Montif . K . « 






161 

MdnlcipiU tix ccUiclor - 


% 

- 



163 

Mnnidpal water-werki man 


4 



* 

163 


Ml^C TElAvtCf 

ituintwAl mMktif 
ip • »U*r 

MciKciJ laftErnini^Dt pl«y^ 

3laitarir| uiJ delkt . 

NeokUc« •eJkf 

mAkcf 

Sfflt i«Jbr * * ^ 

Newipupcf profiriAt^r * 
N«Wip«pitr fldiiar 
NftWfpaper reporlFr 
NLgLtimtclunATi {pdvutel 
Cktiliiit . . * f 

prevMr + * 

OfibmeelkT ^ . 

Ba]|<tr « . P 

ptdtr iHippIkf * i. 

Ofgati HUer ^ ^ 

t>at-dw^T Krvutii • 

, * # I. 

OrpliAii. . . « 

Pjimter ^ - • t 

Paliaift 

pjiibi 

Paudic , t ^ - 

Piper kiK niAkvr 
Piper ndkr « 

Paper mil] worker . 

Pijtihed gnuD'*?)ler » « 

Pi^Jiiiir » ^ . I. 

Paii*i«ncr « • * 

Perf iitpe wtlfif 
IVppor oftller» < 

pUtE^rApbif ♦ 

Plm*RnoiJa tkalor 
Pilgrim coiidDctor , 

Pibt .... 

Pitap . # f 

IHpe howel mifeer (eartlmii) 
Ploiitaiti aeller . * * 

Plintaie leaf Mtlcr 
Pleidfir . « * p 

PJmwhrV cslarlc 
Plaup2b maker * 
plough lellor 

Floogti tip HiJiker . » 

P bii^ miui 
Po«t * 

Potter . P w . , 

Fouud keeper . , . p 

Pottery iLop . ^ . 

pr&fflS nuBD * - . 

prcttoi niittry - * 

heii isidilDe Jnus ^ ^ 

Freicriber of prijer (llMiitraikka} 
Pneit . - . . ^ 

Frioteri* clerk 
ptii^tera^ fcrTani * 

PrititerM' lakruan . 

Prkoiier + . . . * 

Protoneor * . . 

Proititule . « . 

Pobliq work* ovenwr - 
Poise dealer 

Fankha poller ^ i 

Quack dtiotor (AUtdboutiE;) «^ 

Quiok ehaage artiit .il 
Q uilt niAker . * * 

Railway , 

Railway doctor . . 4 

Bipger (PoTCit) . 

Kcfldiiig tbo Korou * 

Holder of lacred book (Hindu) 
Receipt nf prodocii rent , 

Renter 

Beat cnhUector . * . , 

Beat leceiTer r * t 

Beat pay^r . >* . 

Rice pofiiidef 

Hioli iiioti ..... 
Head tnctal cootnetor . 

Rope maker « , • « 


m 

m 

15U 

m 

m 

l71 

111 

111 

isi 

m 

L37 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

171 

177 

115 

173 

53 

m 

fiS 

]5fl 

1 

llfei 

J40 

(T7 

123 

iSH 

l05 

itiCi 

53 

i35 

]25 

16 » 

l7& 

43 

13 

4 

in 

56 

154 
143 

M 

31 

U 

155 
165 

34 

34 

94 

138 

m 

190 

?76 

Pfl 

181 

171 

173 

84 
net 
111 

a 

lai 

173 

1 

173 

3 

1 

2 

85 
im 
U3 

n 
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CUAI-TER XII—occupation, 










ifnnir ^Pie 










ilrvAp 

Ball t^kr 





* 


_ 


Tauuer 









iU 

£kik cunttKitcir « # 






* 

a 

13a 

Tuht w asTer ^ 



, 


* 

* 



3& 

'3«Ji godo^ti ca«}j ^ 





< 


4 

lt£ 

I Tm (irirrr . , 









U3 

S«ir mill varkfir * 







* 

43 

t%s gvdcti cooJy 





* 




6 








*■ 

4ft 

T^usnt H 

* 








t 

Bwi{«d iobtcoo 4AUcr 








IS? 

Thi^lmr , 








T 


Scboot (tiutof 








I7it 

Theatre perfor^r 

m 








17$ 

Sorictk^tunit 







" 

Id 






» 




lot 

Borruit on maotbly 








ISl 

Timber monijbsoi „ 

. 








125 

SoBoknihii* bolder . 







. 

im 

Tobacou ftsllar . » 





* 




137 

Bhdl UiUtiEi uuW 








4-i 

Toddy dnwnr 









74 

Slifll workjftT , * 








f 

Torch bewr 



- 


4 





HbeU vXkf # 








m 

Tram diiror . 

■ ■ 








115 

Shell CiiBertOf » * 








17 

i TrdHk iuakiir (lUfll) 









49 

ShariliiiDd typUt . 


* 






176 - 

Tartls raiicbsr 

* 








11 

hbo< Dicker 







, 

79 

Turtk sdbr « 








* 

131 

Sbof wdler i 








140 

Tonneno wUsr » 

s 








m 

Bht» munder 







. 

i9 

Hmhnrlk jMkrr 





# 




- 75 

Silk 









Uiubrclls mnndor 









70 

S^Dgrt of lUni« 3 'u . 








liS 

UmbfciJts stkk makar 





. 




79 

muter 








J7h 

CiuhrrUs msksr ami ielLir 








77 

Singer . . 








m 

U mhrrJXs coriefar 








i 

75 

Skinner ot de^il callta * 








sy 

Unirordliy clerk » 

* 








S74 

Sk^o ^ * 





> 

- 


1^1 

UpboliUm 









84 

pax car«r # * 








171 1 

tJodrr'tiipit priaourr 

w 








tm 

Snnke ahinnet 







p 

m 

Vs^table a^er 








• 

m 

Socks sclkc . * * 








HQ 

* VstmilliaD *trlkr ^ 

m 








i^i 

Spide workt r , 







4 

fi 

Vsifidtisry tiiirgooD - 









171 

Spice seller . 








t3i 

VUiigpi wmidiinaii 

m- 




#■ 




im 

Spirit sellor ^ 





* 


1 


VioliQ pliyar * « 





~0 



t; 

tin 

Suticraar 








UQ 

Vobsolicf » 

s 








00 

sump vacdor r 







'» 

m 

Walkiug •tkfc maker 





* 




75 

Steu&Ejr bKiikr mstt « 








mi 

Wsuhtniui IpriTiU) 

# 








181 

StMmcr inspactor 







a 

IIIT 

VVatcbuuo (vjLlai^) « 








- 

m 

8te*iasr ngcnt * 








to? 

Wolcbar in ibg ^}ili 

■ 








4 

Stcmnar kbslui 








107 

Watch fepsiPEf 





■ 




d? 

SmtiicT lersog ^ 








l07 

WaUrworki miiitry 









lol 

Sicamcr coolj . * 







*■ 

lOfi 

IValfrihsa i # 





S' 




lit 

giesmer cRIof derk 








107 

VV star carfisr 









181 

gtOiimar poOA ^ 








to? 

VV stlwr Jiiati * 





# 




8i 

^twner bookltig dark ^ 








10? 

Waste itspsr ilfAler 









I5t 

^testnnr brenmn 








T07 

Wdflbinsn 









ri2 

giesinsr fitter * 








107 

Wall aitiker . 

* 






- 


m 

giftng pisktir . 








SO 

IVbHlvrrigbu # * 





# 



- 

91 

gtraw iflUef * 








t3S 

W ins pqIIot I. *, 

* 








122 

gugsr fiscUry worker 







, 

71 

Wftek . . . 





* » 



* 

m 

gugsresu preiia luskcr 








4S 

Wiiard 






' 



159 

^rgeon * * 








111 

Wood cutter * 





. 




0 

gW«OpCT 








m& 

Wooden pLoagh umker 

* 








44 

gwoctitfefist hstf^krr - 







* 

1S4 

Wrest kf. 









179 

gwaetuurst tnskur , 








72 

Writer 









ITT 

l^ccpiiAiit (Bhaltsgiri} 








177 ! 

Tfljrly am'int 





* 

f. 



4 

rpdJof « 








77 

rSamintlar « « 

* 








1 

^auk cjnsrstar 







* ■ 

m 

SSnmiodsr^s Amis * 





. 



- 

3 


X 


i 


B W, ^ utlteri 
































GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 
JiiplAdtotlu-n. 

GALCUrPA, THE Sra AUGUST 1933, 
RESOLUTION—>’0. eS-llJur. 


Read— 

Thft Report oji the oE nod Stkkim, 1931, by Mr. W, H. Thomp^ou, 

EC.s,, Sap«dni«adeac of Ceoaus OperatiooB, BapftiJ, 

The census operations o£ tbe sisih census of Beopl, whioh was taken 
on the 18th March 1921, were eomiucted by Mr. W. H. TboropsOT, *i.c.s.; ainJ 
separate reports.have been prepared by him on Bengal and Sikkim and on the 
city of Calcuua. These reports Lave been perused with much interes{ by 
the Governor in Council, who desires to place on recorl the following obser¬ 
vations regarding the operaiiotu and their results. 

2. The results cf the census show that the population of the province 
has increased from 4(J,305,170 in the year 1911 to 4-7,552.462 in the 
year 1921. The area of the province, exclusive of iho largest rivers, is 
82.244 sqnare miles and is practically the same as it Stood on the 1st April 
1912. when the provinces of Bengal. Assam, and Bihar and Orissa were recon¬ 
stituted. The population is now la^er than that of any other province of 
the Indian Empire; ten years ago k was rather less than that of the United 
Provinces, but Bengal has now just over a million more inhabitants than 
that province. Hetweeo each successive census from lB<2^o 1911, th® 
population grew in an increasing proportion, which rose from 6 < per cent, in 
1872-81 toe per cent, to 1901-11. This iiicr*.'ase has now fallen to 2-8 per 
cent., and all parts of the province have felt the disabilities of the ^ fc-t 
Ueca<le. amongst the chief oI which were the pbencunetial rise in ffrices 
cansed by the war aud the adveni of mhuenaa in disastrous epidemic 
form. With the osception of Howrah, Calcutta, the 24-Pargauas ami 
Khulna, th® districts of Western and Central Bengal have l(@t population. 
In Northern and Eastern Bengal the dietricts have gained, except Pabna and 
Malda; as in the previous decade the Chittagong Division baa been the 
most progressive doeality in the province. Ihe two iliatricts which have 
done better in the present than in the previous decade are Jeasore and 
Bnkarganj, though Jessore still shows a small decline m population. 

3. Density. —The average density of population is 379 persons per 
square rnllo compared with England and W ales 64f, Belgium 662, the 
United Provinces 414, Bihar and Orissa 3i0, Madras 279, .the Punjab 184, 
and Bombay 143. There are however great inequalities ranging from the 
sparsely populated hill tracts of Darjeeling, the Chiiiagong Hill Tracts and 
the Tripura State to ihe thickly populated iudastrial area of w'hicb Calcutta 
is the centre aud to the centre of Eastern Bengal which supports a popula¬ 
tion of no less than 1,050 persons to the square mile. It Is remarkable that 
the population is growing most rapidly in parts where the density is already 
great; but the statistics of ngriculrtire analysed in chapter I of the report 
would indicate that one reason for the differeuce in the growth in the iwpn- 
lation til the east and to the west ie to be fonnd in the fact that the soil on 
the east can support considerably more persons than it can on the west, 

4. Urban papulation. —The urban pcpnlatiou of Bengal, which Is dealt 
with in chapter II cl the Report, has increaped by S'2 per cent, during the 
decade 1911-1921 to 3,211.304, which is 67 per thoueaodof the whole popula¬ 
tion. Whilal. however, the average country town has grown only 2 per cent., 
the average induBtrial and commercial town outside Calcutta has increased by 
16'9 per cent. As might be oipected from the results given in the preceding 



paragiapb, the towiiis of We^ttvrn iinJ <-'eiicrnl Bengal which are nnt indus.' 
trial centres have generally lost population (luring the decade, but such 
places as Bhadreswar, Baidyabati and Champdaui have together increased 
by more than 40 percent, CcrtiiLn towns in Korthorn Bengal have^grown 
considerably, notably Bcgra by 35 per cent, and the railway centre of Saidpur 
by 63 per cent. Dacca has increased by 10 per cent, and has now a popula¬ 
tion o£ *119,430 inhabitants, within 300 of that of Patna and not (laite bait 
of that ot Lucknow. The jute centres in Eastern Bengal have also grown 
fast. Calcutta with its five suburbs. Cosaipore-Cliitpur, Manicktob. ToUy- 
guiige. the South Suburban Municipality and Garden Reach, and Howrah 
now has a population of 1,3^7.347 or 4'3 per cent, more than iu 1911. 
Growth has been slower than in previous decades, but on the other hand 
there has been a great development in suburban passenger traffic on the 
railways. 

5. Migration. —The statistics of migration in and out of the province 
are dificusfted bv Mr, Thompson in chapter III of the Report. Bengal has 
1,339.016 iuimigimnts against 666,195 emigrams. These figavos arc however 
somewhat illusory, for on the whole the majority of the immigrants do not 
come toeettle and make their homes permanently in Bengal. They come to 
Bengal, take up the lion’s share of the employment which indusirial develop¬ 
ment has thrown open, earn a little money and then (jo home again. ^ There 
has been a remarkable developmcot of permanent Muhammadan emlgiMtion 
from the district of Myrneusiugh up the Brahmaput ra A'alley into Aisam. 


6. ReHfiiOn.— Muhammadans now form 53*53 per cent, of the poptilntbn, 
Hindus ia*7i per cent., Animirite 1*79 per cent., and others 0*94 per cmH. 
Evt^u as far back as 1861 Ituhammadaris were slightly more DUiiierous than 
Hindus, but trum deoadc lo decade they havo jnereaeed faster mainly 
because they predominate on the more rapidly increasing healthier and 
wealr liter Eastern Bengal districts, Anitnists now number oyer tliree- 
quariers of a million, Buddhists a liltle over a quarter of a million, ami 
Christians some 150,000. 

7. AgDf Sei and Civil Condition,— Mr. Thompaou has given more space 
in his reporta than his predecessors did to the statistics of age. pea and civil 
condition and has sot forth in chapters V, VI and V(1 some valuable figures 
and interesting coaclusionis. The vasi majority of the popubtiou can only 
guess at their ages, a failing which by no means confined to the illiterate 
clasi^s. Nevertheless, Mr. 1'hompson has been able to show how the 
Statistics can he adjusted and analysed for practical purposes. Some of 
the characteristics of the statistics of sex are unusual as eofnpared with those 
obininingin European countries. There are only 9.62 females per I.OtKl males 
as compared with 1.101 in England, and rhere is a Uiglier proportion of males 
at birth in urban than in rural areas. It is iuieresting to note that the pro¬ 
portion of females born per 1,(>00 males fell from 939 to 930 iu the year 1914. 
and this wna the average for the next five y-mrs. A similar pheufimvnal fall 
has Itecn observed in almost all couiiti* es during the war. both in couiiiric:i 
actually at war and in oi her nuu-belligereut cctutitrii'S. The universality of 
marrlagt? in Ben sal continues to be the most retnnrkable featuro of the slaiie- 
rics of civil condition ; thus, whilst only 55 females per 1.000 of the female 
popubuioD betwi'en the ages of 15 to 20 are unmarrieil in Bengal, the propor¬ 
tion in England and Wales is 966. The average age of a bride in Bengal is 
12 years and that of the bridegroom 20 years. It is however a significaiu fact 
that the age of marriage, especially of mateef, is rising, Tho other remarkable 
feature of these statistic.^ is the large proportion of widows : more than one- 
third of tho Hindu females lietween 30 aud 35 are widows, and the proportion 
rises to two-thirds bet’.veen 45 and 50. 

8. Infirmities.— The numbers afflicted with insanity f41 per 100,0frf>), 
deaf-mutes (67 per lOO.OCHI) and lepers (33 per 100.000) am all Jess numeroae 
than in 1911. but the number totally blind (72 per IPO,000) is alightly more. 
Leprosy ts very much less prevalent than it was 40 years ago. when it was 
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as common^ in rhe Raj^bahi and Fresidenoy Dt^isioniJ as ft is now in the 
Burd^an Division; the greateer improvement has been in the PresJiiency 
Divifiiou where the proportion of lepers to the total population is now only 29 
per cent, of ivbat it was in L8SL 

9* Latl^ua^e.— Thongh 80 different languages are found spoken in 
Bengal, there is not another province in India ivliich presents the anmo 
bomogeueity in the matter of language, except the United Provinces in which 
99 per cent, speak some form of llindh Bengali is the mother-tongue of 
92 per cent, of the total population of Bengal, The other languages m'jst 
frequently spoken are Kindi and Urdu spoken by 3'8 per cent. The other 
languages are mainly Klierwaii, Oriya. Tipn f if mag), Eastern Pahavia 
fKhasknra). Arakaiiese (Maghi), but there are many varieties of the Tibeto- 
Himalayaiu Assaui-Burmese and Dravidian languages. 


10. Education. — Anyone who could write a letter to a friend and read 
an answer to it was returned as literate in the census schedules. In Bengal 
only 10-1 permille of the popitlation of the age of 5 and over have reached 
this standard—161 per tuUlu in the case of males and 21 per mille in the ease 
of females. There has been considerable progress since 1911 when the 
c orres non ding proportion for maleB was 161 and for females only 13 ; and 
Bengal stands nest to Burma, which leads the rest of India in this reepeci. 
The rate of literacy is higboat in the Presidency Division. 


11. Caste.^Tbere was no sign of revolt against the caale syetetij. As 
usual, the entry of caste in the ceusua schedules created some disturbance in 
the public mind. Those who belong to Hindu castes tow down In the social 
scale who have begun to share in the privilege of education put forward 
various extravagant claims to caste distinction by means of the aniopiion of a 
new caste name. Jii ancient times the king was the last appellate authority 
on the question of caste, and 3t the census attempts were made to thrust tiic 
Ceneiis Supcrintoudent into a similar position—u position which ho rightly 
refused to accept. These attempts however at changing caste render the 
statistics of caBte less rcliuhle than they were Eormorly and certainly make 
thoir comparison with the results of any' previous census less valuable. It is 
not tmiiiteresting to note that, the Census Superintendent cBtimafes that the 
numbers of the depressed classes in Bengal amount to 11,250,000. 

12. Occiipation.— Pasture and agriculture support some four-fifths of 
the population, including chose who depend upon agricnittiral rents and their 
agents. About iwo-thirds of the total are ordinary cultivators. ludastjn^ 
aapports only r§ per cent, of the |)opatacion, transport per ceut., and trade 
a little more than .5 per cent, of the total. The professions and liberal arts 
support, a little over Ij per cent. Domestic sen^ant^ (less than 1§ per cent.) 
are comparatively few. Along with the census a special oount of bandtoouia 
was made, which »4hows that though hand-spinning has almost disappeared, 
baud-weaving with machine-made thread is still an important industry. 
The statistics of the industrial census obtained bv mcaDS of returns which 
were filled up by the owuors and managers of all factories with ten or more 
employees have been carefully labnlated and should prove valuable. 

13. Costs of tho oporotions. — -The total additional expenditure 
incurred by Government and the Corporation of Calcutta on account of the 
ceaBUB operations amounted to Rs. 3.S5.77t as compared with Rs. 3.02,761 
in 1911. The increase is almost entirely due to the increased rates of pay 
which hud to be given to the clerks and othera engaged in tabulation and 
compilation. As ueuaL the bulk of the work of tbe actual cenaus was 
performed by a large host of unpaid workers who deserve great praise far 
the efiicient performance of their duties. 
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H. General. — In coEndiision Hia E^tJellency m Council desires to 
express his apprecintioa of the excelieuce of the organisation of the opera- 
tiona and the accuracy and**care with which they were earned oat. lu 
pnrticdur, he wishes to thanJe Mr. W. H. Thompson for his services in 
organising and conducting the operations and for his eminently valuable and 
interesting report. -He also desires to thank the District Officers and the 
numerous oflicials uud uou-oScials who helped to bring the operations ton 
successful couclusfott for their valuable services. The noiues of the officers 
comiuended by 31r. W. H. Thompson for their good work iviJl be recorded in 
the Appdotinent Department. 

r By order of tbe Governor to Conucil. 

■»- 

M. a IfcALPlN, 

f 

, Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
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OFFICIAL ACENTS. 

IN IHOIA— 

Thikckw, S[unk * Co-t Oikuit* wid BirjJ*. 
llaHft. Ne«m*n d Oo., CkkotU. 

Memua. HtggiiibatKaia & Gb., Uadrma. 

Blauin. Thackar A Co.^ Ld., Bumbar. 

A. J. GoailiriU^ & Ob.i Bombay. 

Tlw Sopanniwiidant, AMhcaa fiaptiit Huahui ?»aa, Ransooe. 

Mn. RaJAabai Aunanm Sa^n, BcHobay. 

Maaars. R. Camtiray A Go., Calcutta. 

Kai Sahib M. Golab A Sona, pAprietora of the Mnfid'i-am Ptm, Lalmn, Panjab. 

Miiara. Thompacui A Go., Maibaa. 
b]«*aro. S. btnrthy A Co., Madw. 

MawTB. Copal Naiayan A Oi>., fioitihay. 

Maaan. B. Baaarfac <Jb Co., 2S. CorairBlUa Stiwt, Cakutta. 

M«*m S, K. Labiri A 0>., Printori and BookKlkn, Ctdkfca Btnat, CalcQiU, 

Mesan. V. Kalyanaranu ly«r A Co., BwItMlton, ate., Hadraa. 

ajasara. B. B. t'anporavalla ^ Soua, Bwkaotlan, 190, Uombj Road, Fort, Bombay, 

Me*ara, (1, A, Naloian A. Co., bladras. 

Tba InJiab Bchoat Sup^j Depot, 900, BDvbaaar, Calcntta. 

Mr, Bamfiatb SBbdar, Bombay, 

MoMta- A. M. and J. Fergtuoo, Ceylao, 

Meaara. Tampla A Co,, Madraa, 

Baba S. G. Talokdar, Propriatflr, Studanta A Ob,, Oooob Babar, 

Mraara. Bamcbaadra Connd A Bon, BocItMllorf and Pobtiabare, Kalbadovi, Bombay. 

Maaara, BattaTvorth A Co. (India), lat,, Calcutta, 

Tba Watdim Library. 13-b, Cbawrioghac BoaJ, Calcrutta, 

Bai 91. C, Sarkar Bahadur A Sana, SD-3A, Hanuon Road, Oakiuta, 

Tba Proprietor of the Kowat Kinhoiro Prota, LnduHHr, 

Tho Staudani Li tantnro Company, Limitad, 13-1, Old Court Uoum Stiaat, Calcutta, 

Mr. G. N, Haidar, Calcutta. 

McMra. Vaa A Co., Madura. 

MoHra. A, H. Wheelar A Co,, Allababad, Caloatta and Bombay, 

H. R, Ry, B. M. Gopalakriahoa Kone, Madura. 

U Clara., Rama Kriihna A Bona, Anarkali Straat, I^hore. 

Tba Managar, "Biunda", Nagpur, 

Tba Young Maa'i Chriitxan AiMciation Pram, Oilcntta. 
htMara. Lull Cband A Bona, 78, Loirer Circular Road, Cakntta. 

Tba Brandard Bookatall, Karachi. 

Mr. Mangaldaa Harkuandaa, Burat, 

Mpiara. Karundii Naraodaa A Bone, Surat. 

Monahi Saata Ram, Managing Propriator, Indian Army Book DapAt, Jnlu. Cawnpoiu. 

Tba propriator, New EiUbkhana, ^na. 

Baba J^onath Haidar, Muktaar and RcTanua Agmit, GorabuBar, Mura htd abud. 

Tba Proprietor, lutamattonal Ruddbiit Book Dap8t, 4, Chandney Oiowk lai Iaih, GalcuUa. 

The MauagiiT, Imperial Book OapAl DalbJ. 

The OrTord Book and StatioDory Company, Delhi. 

IM GREAT BRITAIN— 

Mai^. A. Gonitabla A Co., lO, Orange Slnsat, l^itwator Suoan, London, W. C. 

Mriara, Griudlay A Co,, M, Parltamant Btnot, London, 8. W. 

Meaan. Kagnu, Paul, Traoch, Trilboar A Co., 68-74, Carter Lana, London, R.C.i Oriental Deparmwit. 

2»t Saw Oaford Btraat, London, W.O. 

Mr, B. Quaritch, U, Grafton Straat, New Bond Straat, London, W, 

Ueeara. W, Thacker A Co-. S, Crwd Lana, Lndgato Hill. London, E.C. 

Mman. P. B. A Son, S A 4, Craai Bmith Straet, Weatminater, Umdun. S.W. 

Maaara, H. B. King A Co., 6S, Cornhill, London, E.C, 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell, 6C^6l, Broad Straat, Oxford. 

Maura. Dei^ton Ball A Co., Ltd., Trinity Street, Cambridge. 

UHan. Lumo A Cb., «, Roual! Street, London, W-C, 

Maura. Olirar and Boyd, Twaeddtla Conrt, Edinborgb. 

Maura. E. Ponaonby, Limitad, 118, Grafton Straat, Dublin. 

Mr. T, Miliar Hnwiu, Limited, 1, Adalphi Tfliraes, leMidon, WX. 

Maasn. Jf, TTbetdon and Weiiry, Limited, S, 3, A 4, Arlbnr Siraal, Nev Oxford Stftat, Loudon, ’W,C, 1. 

ON THE CONTINENT— 

Mr. Einaet Laroux, Rue Boaapurto, Paria, Franra. 
ilr. Otto Hairaawwita, I*ipaig. 

Ur. Martinui Nijbotf, Tba Hague, HollaoJ- 
Maun. R. Friadlandar A Sofaa, Bartin. 
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